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PREFACE. 


It is with much hesitation, and with a deep sense of 
its many imperfections, that I now lay this volflrae 
before the public. Bcguij in 1866, it has for more than 
five years occupied itiy leisure hours; and if it should 
be remarked, as in justice if might, that the result is 
somewhat meagre for so long a period of preparation, 
I would reply that the duties of a magistrate and collec- 
tor in Bengal are not only onerous, but so multifarious, 
and often so urgent, that he is never safe from inter- 
ruption at any hour of the day or night. On an average, 
two hours a day has been the utmost time that I could 
devote to my amusements or private pursuits of any 
kind. Constant journeys, repeated attacks of sickness, 
and the ‘^mollis inertia” inseparable from the climate 
during at least six months of the year, must also b(? 
taken into consideration. It may be asked, why under 
these circumstances I undertook the task at all? To 
this I answer, that to a hardworked brain change of 
labour is often a greater relaxation thgn absolute idle- 
ness, and that having always been a sttident of languages 
from my childhood, I had adopted this form of amuse- 
ment in prefereltee^to any other, and had collected and 
grouped together mdl^ examples of the most salient 
peculiarities in the languages \ 5 hich I Seard spoken round 
me long before any idea of wmmg a oook entereu my nead. 

It.was, I think, in >865 that I firtt saw Dr. Caldwell’s 
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Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, and it imme- 
diately occurred to me that a similar book was much 
wanted for the Aryan group! It was evident that no 
scholar in Europe could do the work, because the written 
productions in the modem vernaculars and- the few 
dictionaries and grammars procurable are not only fre- 
quently quite -wrong and utterly misleading, but are also 
very defective, so that no* one. could merely from books 
get a firm and certain grasp of all *these languages. It 
is necessary to be able to speak all or most of them, and 
to live among the people and hear them talking daily. 
When, therefore, I turned to scholars in India, it did 
not appear that any of them contemplated imdertaking 
such a task. Then I thought that it would be well for 
me to try ; if I could not make a perfect book, I could 
at any rate gather together and set forth in order the 
main rules, and could give copious examples and illus- 
trations, so that, while waiting for some Bopp or Grimm 
to arise, students might have a handbook of some sort 
to guide them, and might no longer be misled by the 
astoundingly false etymologies which occur in the or- 
dinary grammars and dictionaries. I have, therefore, 
not called this book by any mock-modest title, such as 
“ an introductioi^” or H contributions to,’’ or “ notes 
on,” or anything* of the kind, because I have done 
my best to cover the whole ground of the subject ; and 
whether I have done well or ill, the booksvas meant to be a 
Comparative Grammar, and I hav,i«^ed it so accordingly. 

A residence of 'upwards of twelve years in India,' 
during Vhicfi I have h^^ olficial posts in tbe Fanjab,- 
Bib^. Beneal. and Orissa, and have made ’lone -visits to 
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various parta of Hindustan Proper (the North-western 
Frovinoes), has rendered me familiar with Panjabi, 
Hindi, Bengali, and Oriya, all of which, at different 
times, I have had to speak, read, and write. The 
western languages, Marathi, Sindhi, and Gujarati, I 
only know from books and from such information as 
I have obtained from kind correspondents in Bombay, 
among whom my thanks ape sp’ecially due to Mr. Flynn, 
translatoE to the High Court, whose notes have been 
of great value to me, and whose knowledge of the lan- 
guages of his Presidency is both accurate and profound. 

A great diflELculty has been the want of good books 
of reference. Living in this remote wilderness, I have 
had only such books as my own scanty library contains ; 
my best book has been the peasant in the fields, from 
whose lips I have often learnt more than I could find in 
dictionaries or grammars. 

Such as it is, then, volume the first is now about to 
make its voyage home to be printed, 

“ Parve, nec invideo, sine me liber ibis in urbem.” 

I dismiss it with the hope that it may prove useful to 
those for whom it is intended. 

My learned friend. Dr. E. Eost, Librarian of the 
India Office, has kindly under^ken to give this volume 
the benefit of his superintendence while passing through 
the press, thus conferring an ihostimable favour, not 
only on the author, but on the public, by preventing 
the book from being.,j|isfigured by errors of printing; 
for all other errors I must remain responsible. 

This volume contains oilly fliB Phonetics ^f the group. 
A second volume, on the noun and pronoun, is already on 
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the stocks, but I cannot say when it will be^ready for the 
press. I hope, if life and health arc spared, to complete 
the work by a third volumfe, containing the verb and 
particles ; but our official work seems to get heavier, and 
leisure to be more unattainable, day by day. My progress 
is therefore of necessity slow and uncertain, and many 
years must elapse before my task is finished. 

John Beames. 

Balasobe, Orissa, September, 1871.* 


Kt)TE. 

A LIST of the works which I have consulted is hero inserted. 
Although, as I have said before, I have had comparatively little 
help from hooks, yet it is due to those living authors from whom I 
have derived any assistance to acknowledge the same. 

Bopp: Comparative Grammar. 

I used the French edition by Breal. Paris, 18G6. 

Grimm : Ihuteehe Grammntih. 

Grimm : Geschichte dcr BeuUchen Sprache. 

Trumpp : Das Smdhi im Verglcich zum Prakrit. Journal of German 
Oriental Society, vol. xv., p. 690. 

Trumjip; Die Stammhildung dcs Sindhi. Ibid, vol. xvi., p. 177. 

Two most valuable essays. I have taken some examples from them, 
but most of those which are identical with Dr. Trumpp* s 
I had already collected for myself before I became acquainted 
with his works. 

* Weber ; Ueher ein Fragment der DM g avail. Transactions of Boyal 
Academy of Sciences, Berlin, vol. i., 1865; vol. ii., 1866. 

Weber: Saptagataham. Leipzig, 1870. 

My thanks are due to the learned author for the immense benefit I 
have derived from the study of these two important tieatises. 

Cowell : The Prdkrita Prakdm of Vararuchi. 

This admirable edition ofihe leading work on Prakrit has been 
the basis of *the present volume. 

Bopp’s Glossa/rium Compare^tivum, Westergaard’s Radices Sanskriticce, 
Benfey’s Sanskrit Dictionary (I could not get Bohtlingk and Roth’s), 
Monier Williams’s English and Sanskrit Dictionc^, Muir’s Sanskrit 
Texts, vol. ii., and numerous articles scattcrq^ tifrough the pages of 
the Journals of the various Asiatic So'cieties^avc also been constantly 
referred to. 

It is unnecessary uv# opuiuxAjr bAAiy bAuuuA xc/D uixd gTammaTs of thc 
modem ver^iaculUrs. They ard^Ilosc^n ordinary Use, and for the most 
part very bad and defective, except Molesworth’s splendid work and 
Shamacharan Sirkar’s very, complete and useful Bengali grammar. 
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Page 12, line 3, omit the semicolon after “pronunciation.” 

Page 14, line 25, for f acinus read factiones. 

Page 20, lino 13, dele semicolon, insert comma. 

Page 20, line 19, the second d in chu];ttnd, bajdnd, etc., not to be in italics. 
Page 20, line,3 from bottom*of page, for dj/a write dt/a. 

Page 25, line 18, for lascanda read lascauda. 

Page 36, note, line 6 from bottom, for Baldl write DuldL 
Pago 85,* line 11, for {their) read {its). 

Page 89, line 17, for Kalir and other read the early Vaishnava. 

Page 96, line 28, for Bhagtilpur read Bhagdlpur, 

Page 112, line 12, for mon read 7nont. 

Page 112, line 13, for tisy tem^ te^ read is, i, em, e. 

Page 112, line 3 from bottom, for eo, ad, read eo ad (dele comma). 

Page 130, line 2 from bottom, for shore read shove. 

Page 138, line 26, for read 

Page 139, line 22, for '’OT read 

Page 142, line 25, for read (hh). 

Page 142, line 25, for read ^ {kh). 

Page 142, line 29, for read (w*)- 

Page 146, line 7, for road {siiiffh). 

S, 

Page 147, lines 13,-14, dele the ” after rtgw and the “ before blood. 
Page 153, line 14, for faces; read faces, (comma foj semicolon). 

Page 153, line 15, for matter, read matter; (Semicolon for comma). 
Page 162, lines 5, 6, fjgr ultd, puUd read ultd-pultd, and so in all the 
couples of words which follow, as ds-pds, etc. 

Pago 176, line 9, for S. read 

Page 182, line 19, dele ; |J[c^^^JJi^rom and is 

Page 182, line 2(H dele ; ) not a case in point. 
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Page 184, line 2, for read 
Page 187, line 7, for with read into. 

Page 199, line 8, for read 

Page 199, line 15, for G. read 

Page 201, line 4, for atyrijuha read atirijuka. 

Page 201, line 22, for read 

Page 204, line 13, for rochetho read rochetha. 

Page 210, line 22, for read 

Page 211, line 17, for derivative read derivatives. 

Page 214, line 22, for read 

Page 215, line 3 from bottom, for read ^^5 (semicolon for full stop). 

Page 215, line 3 from bottom, the words The ^ is still preserved in B, 
%z: should be in parenthesis. 

Page 223, line 4, for court did to the read day did of being. 

Page 225, last line, and page 226, line 1, ior peas tqvA pease. 

Page 229, line 7, for thrashing read threshing. 

Page 231, lines 20, 22, for Brinjaries read Brinjaras, ^The former is 
not wrong, but is less correct than the latter.) 

Page 234, line 2, for thread {dvi). 

Page 237, line 25, for read TaTT* 

Page 240, line 2, for read (hhelnd). 

Page 243, last line but one, for TTW read . 

Page 244, line 6, for B. read M. 

Page 250, line 26, after identical put a semicolon. 

Page 250, line 27, after ^ dele semicolon, put a comma. 

Page 273, line 8, for rfad ^<1^. 

Page 285, last line b?it one, for read 
Page 316, line 6, for read 

Page 322, last line but one, for ’’WT read 
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CHAPTEE I. 

introduction. 

CONTENTS.— § 1. Sanskrit the Parent op the Seten Languages. — § 2. First 
Exception, Elements Aryan, but not Sanskritic — the Prakrits. — { 3. 
Second Exception, Elements ‘neither Sanskritic nor Aryan. — § 4. Ele- 
mentary Division op the Seven Languages. Tatsama, Tadbhava, Desaja. 
— § 5. Early and Late Tadbiiavas. — § 6. The Accent.—-} 7. Absence op 
Data during Nine Centuries. — § 8. Proportion op Words or the Three 
Classes in each Language. — § 9. Digression on the Hindi.—} 19, Pro- 
portion OP Words Resitmed. — } 11. Quantity op Arabic and Persian 
Words in each Language, — }} 12-14. IxPLEirrioNAL Systems of the Seven 
Languages, — Question op non-Aryan Influence.-^} 15. Stages of De- 
velopment IN the Present Day. — § 16. The Character. — } 17. Panjabi.— • 
§ 18. Ren gall — } 19. Oriya.— } 20. Pronunciation, — } 21. The Other 

Vowels. — } 22. Consonants. — } 23. Semi-Vowels. — } 24. Sibilants. — 
§ 25. Nasals.—} 2G. Compound Consonants — Peculiarities of RengAli. — 
§ 27. Peculiarities op Sindhi. — } 28. Literature, — } 29. Dialects. — 
§ 30. General Remarks on Chronological Seuuence of the Various Lan- 
guages, and their Probable Future FltE. — Tabletop Indian Alphabets. 

§ 1. On analyzing the vocabularjf of the seven languages 
which form the SKibject of this work, we observe at the outset 
that a large number oP words are common to them all. In all, 
with slight modifications, ho means ho; kar, do; d, come; jd^ 
go ; khdy eat ; piy drink ; cKo \^nary strik^j ; suuy hear ; 

dekhy see; and among nouns a still greater number is found 
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with but minor differences* in each member , of the group. 
Inasmuch as it is also clear that all of these numerous words 
are found in Sanskrit, we are justified in accepting so far the 
native opinion that Sanskrit is the parent of the whole family. 
By the term Sanskrit is meant that language in which the 
whole of the religious, legendary, and philosophical literature 
of the Aryan Indians is written, from the ancient hymns of 
thd'Yedas down to tlie latest treatises on ceremonies or meta- 
physics. That this language was once the living mother-tongue 
of the Aryan tribes may safely Jbe conceded ; that jt was ever 
spoken in the form in which it has been handed down by 
Brahmanical authors may as safely be denied. If then the 
word Sanskrit be, as in strictness it should be, applied only to 
the written language, the statement that Sanskrit is the parent 
of the modem vernaculars must be greatly modified, and we 
should have to substitute the term Middle- Aryan to indicate the 
spoken language of the contemporaries of Valmiki and Vy&sa, 
the reputed authors of the two great Indian epics, BS-mayana 
and Mahabharata. To do this would, however, be to draw too 
fine a distinction, and might lead to confusion. We shall, 
therefore, use the word Sanskrit ; but in order to make perfectly 
clear the sense in which it is used, and the exact relation which 
Sanskrit, both written and spoken, bears to the other languages, 
whether contemporaneous or subsequent to it, some further ex- 
planation is necessary. 

Let it then bo granted as a fact sufficiently proved in the 
following pages that Ihe spoken Sanskrit is the fountain from 
which the languages of Aryan India originally sprung ; the 
principal portion of theii* vocabulary and the whole of their 
inflectional system being derived from this ^f'^urce. Whatever 
may be the opinions held as to the subsequent influences which 
they underwent, no doubt can fairly be cast on this fundamental 
proposition. JSanskrit^l' to Che Hindi and its brethren, what 
Latin is to Italian and Spanish. 
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The next point, however, is that, even to a casual observer, 
it is clear that the seven languages as they stand at present 
contain materials not derived fia3m Sanskrit, just as Italian and 
French, without ceasing to be modern dialects of Latin, contain 
many words of Teutonic origin. These materials may be 
classed under two heads. First, those which are Aryan, though 
not Sanskritic. Secondly, those which are neither Sanskritic 
nor Aryan, but something elso. What this something else 
is, remains to be seen ; it is, in fact, the great puzzle of 
the whole inquiry : it ia. the qiathematician’s x, an unknown 
quantity. 

§ 2 . First, then, we have to explain what is meant by the 
term, “ Aryan, though not Sanskritic/' It may be accepted as 
a well-established fact, that the Aryan race entered India not 
all at once, nor in one bod3% but in successive waves of immi- 
gration. The tribes of which the nation was composed must 
thereforo have spoken many dialects of the common speech. 
I say must," because it is contrary to all experience, and to 
all the discoveries hitherto made in the science of language, to 
suppose otherwise. All the races of the great Indo-European 
family, whether they migrated into India, Persia, or Europe, 
have been found, however far back they can be traced, to have* 
spoken numerous dialects of a common language ; but this com- 
mon language itself only existed as one homogeneous speech, 
spoken without any differences of pronunciation or accent by 
the whole race, at a time far anterior to the earliest date to 
which they can be followed. Indeed, so mjicli is this the case, 
that writers of high repute have not •hesitated to declare that 
no such homogeneous speech ever existed at all ; that, in fact; 
there never was one original Iranian, or one original Celtic or 
German language. I am inclined to give in my adhesion to 
this view, holding that the idea ipf common language is 
the creation -of modern times, and the effect of the spread 
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of literature.^ But leaving 'this on one side, tl^ most probable 
hypothesis is, that the Aryans from the earliest times spoke 
many dialects, all closely akin, all having the same family 
likeness and tendencies common to all, perhaps in every case 
mutually intelligible, but still distinct and co-existent. One 
only of these dialects, however, became at an early period the 
vehicle of religious sentiment, and the hymns called the Vedas 
were transmitted orally for centuries, in all probability with 
the strictest accuracy. After a time the Brahmans consciously 
and intentionally set themselves to the task of constructing a 
sacred language, by preserving and reducing to rule the gram- 
matical elements of this Vedic tongue. We cannot tell whether 
in carrying out this task they availed themselves of the stores 
of one dialect alone : probably they did not ; but with that rare 
power of analysis for which they have ever been distinguished, 
they seized on the salient features of Aryan speech as contained 
in all the dialects, and moulded them into one harmonious 
whole; thus, for the first time in their history, giving to the 
Aryan tribes one common language, designed to be used as 
the instrument for expressing thoughts of such a nature as 
should be deemed worthy of preservation to all time.® 

, ^ It is strenuously denied by many that Sanskrit ever had any dialects, but it 

seems to me that their arguments refer only to tlie written language. In Vedic, or 
even prc-Vedic, times it is probable that dialects existed, though of course there is 
nothing that can be called proof of this supposition. 

® I have explained my views more concisely in another place as follows : “ It is a 
highly probable theory that the old Aryan, like all other languages, began to be 
modified in the mouths of the people as early as the Vedic period, and that the 
Brahmans at a subsequent Mate, in order to prevent the further degeneration of their 
language, polished, elaborated, and stiffened it into the classical Sanskrit. We 
cannot, however, suppose that they brought any new ma^/ial into the language, 
but simply that they reduced to rule what was till gicn vague and irregular, that 
they extended to the whole of the language euphonic laws which had previously been 
only of partial application, ^d so forth ; all the while, however, only working on 
already existing njaterials.^-^hkSLsa’^aperguon the Treatment of the Nexus, Journ. 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. v., p. 151. 
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All this was jinterior to the introduction of the art of writing; 
but when that art was introduced, it was largely used by the 
Brahmans for the reproduction .of works in the sacred Sanskrit, 
that is, the purified quintessence and fullest development of the 
principles of Aryan speech. 

But though Sanskrit had, by the labours of Panini and others, 
become an historical fact, so that now at length there existed a 
standard, and purists might condemn, as in fact they did^ all 
departures from it as vulgar errors and corruptions, it is beyond 
a doubt that the local diialectji^ continued to live on. Sanskrit 

m 

■was not intended for the people ; dt was not to be endured tliat 
the holy language, offspring of the gods, should be defiled by 
issuing from plebeian lips ; it* kept its place apart, as the appro- 
priate speech of pure Brahmans and mighty kings. But the 
local dialects held their own ; they were anterior to Sanskrit, 
contemporary with it, and they finally survived it. Iscvor- 
theless, Sanskrit is older than the dialects. This sounds like 
a paradox, but it is true in two senses : first, that as the 
ages rolled on the vulgar dialects developed into new forms 
(“ corrupted ” is the common way of putting it), whereas 
Sanskrit remained fixed and fossilized for ever, so that now, 
if we wish to find the earliest extant form of any Aryan word, 
we must, in the great majority of instances, look for it not in 
the writings in the popular dialects which have come down to 
us, but in Sanskrit ; and secondly, that although P&nini lived 
in an age when the early Aryan dialects had already undergone 
much change from their pristine condition, yet among the 
Brahmans for whom alone he laboured therq existed a traditional 
memory of the ancient, and then obsdiete, form of many words. 
They would renM?.mber these archaic forms, because their re- 
ligious and professional duties required them constantly to 
recite formulae of great antiquity, and of such sacredness that 
every letter in them was sujjpos^lft a divinity in itself, 

and which had consequently been handed down from primeval 
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times absolutely uncbanged.* In teaching his pupils the true 
principles of speech, Pauini would naturally use these archaic 
words in preference to the corruptions current around him, and 
thus the language which he to a certain extent created was in 
great part a resuscitation of antiquated terms, and thus literally 
older than the popular dialects which in point of time preceded 
its creation.^ 

Still there are words, and those not a few, which can be 
traced back to the Prakrits, as these popular forms of speech 
are called, though no signs of them exist in Si^nskrit, and 
this is especially the case where two words of like meaning 
were current in the mouths of the people ; one of which, from 
the accident of its being a popular form of some word in use in 
the Vedas, or from some other cause, was selected for refined 
and scholarly use, while the other was branded as vulgar, 
rejected, and left for the service of the masses. This class of 
words it is which I have classed as Aiyan, though not 
Sanskritic. 

To complete this branch of the subject, it is next necessary 
to describe briefly the position and relations of the Prakrits. 

The Prakrit dialects arc theoretically supposed to be those 
forms of the speech of the Aryans which were commonly used 
by the masses. In the earliest records we have, they are 
grouped under five heads, representing the local peculiarities 
of five provinces. First is the ‘‘ lingua prsecipua,” or Maha- 
rashtri, spoken in the country round the ancient city of 
Ujjayini, or Avanti, in Mriwa. How far this language ex- 

^ Many words occur in ftie Vedas in a Prakrit rather than a Sanskrit form. I quote 
at second-hand a remark of Weber’s which summarizes the whole matter neatly : 

The principal laws of Prakrit speech, viz., assimilation, Ij^xtus, and a fondness for 
cerebrals and aspirates, are promiment in> the Ved^, of which the following are 
examples ; kuta = krita ; kata = karta ; geha = griha ; guggulu = gungulu ; vivittyai = 
vivishtyai ; knlcalasa=krik^a^u ; purodas'a = purolasa (comp. daB'ru=lacryma) ; 
padbhib=pQ>dbhi1| ; kshullakftVJw'*^inWaka — Muir’s' Ranshrit. TVWj* vnl. ii 

p. 139. (1st Edition.) 
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tended is not clear, but it may be assumed roughly to have 
included the south of BajputERia, and a considerable portion 
of the present northern Mafatha country. Next the Sauraseni, 
‘spoken in Surascna, in modern times the country round Mathura. 
Thirdly, the Magadhi, the vernacular of Behar. Fourthly, the 
Paisachl or dialect of the Pisachas, whose exact locality is not 
defined. And fifthly, the Apabhransa, or “corrupt” dialect, 
which is perhaps to be found in Sindh and western Bajputana. 
That this division is artificial, and a mere grouping together 
of a mass of local dialects, is* apparent from the fact that no 
two writers agree in their arrangement, and the total number 
of Prakrits is by some authors put as high as twenty or twenty- 
two. Be this as it may, it is sufficient for our present purpose 
to note that these dialects were numerous, and that they were 
in most cases designated by the name of the province where 
they were spoken. In the Sanskrit dramas, however, a still 
more artificial distinction prevails, a different dialect being at- 
tributed to each class of characters. Thus kings and Brahmans 
speak Sanskrit, ladies of high rank Maharashtri, servants, 
soldiers, buflbons, and the like use one or other of the inferior 
dialects. That this custom represents any state of things that 
ever existed is highly improbable. The ordinary business of 
life could not have been carried on amidst such a Babel of 
conflicting tongues. Perhaps the best solution of the difficulty 
is to suppose that the play-writers mimicked the local pecu- 
liarities of the various provinces, and as in India in the present 
day great men fill their palaces with servants drawn from all 
parts of the country, so it may have been 'then. A Bengali 
Zemindar employs men from the Pauja\) and Hindustan as 
guards and dqprkeepcrs ; his palanqueen -bearers come from 
Orissa, his coachmen i|nd water-carriers from Northern Bengal, 
and so on. Similarly an ancient Indian king drew, we 
may suppose, his soldiers from ^ne province, his porters and 
attendants ^m another, his dancers and buffoons from a third. 
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These all when assembled at .the capital would doubtless strike 
out some common language by •which they could communicate 
with each other, just as in the present day Urdu is used all over 
India.^ But just as this Urdu is spoken incorrectly by those 
whose mother- tongue it is not, so that the Bengali corrupts it 
by an admixture of Bengali words and forms, and speaks it 
with a strong Bengali accent; so in ancient times these servants 
au^ artificers, collected from all corners of a vast empire, would 
speak the common lingua franca each with his own country 
twang ; and the Prakrit of the ‘plays^ would appear to be an 
exaggerated representation, or caricature, of these provincial 
brogues. 

But there are works of a more serious character to which we 
can refer for a solution of the problem of the real nature of 
the Prakrits. In the sixth century before Christ there arose 
in Behar the great reformer Sakyamuni, sumamod Buddha, 
or “ the wise,^^ who founded a religion which for ten centuries 
drove Brahmanism into obscurity, and was the prevailing creed 
of almost all India. The religious works of the Buddhist faith, 
which are extremely numerous and voluminous, have been the 
moans of preserving to us the Magadhi Prakrit of those days. 
Buddhism was imported into Ceylon in 307 n.c., and the 
Magadhi dialect under the name of Pali has become the sacred 
language of that island.* 

' It is a characteristic peculiarity of India, arising from want of means of com- 
munication, that trades and professions arc still confined to particular localities ; one 
town produces swords, and nothing el|^;; another is entirely devoted to silk -weaving, 
and no other town bu^ nno presumes to rival it. 

* It must however be stated that there are reasons for doubting whether the Pali 
of Ceylon is really the same as the Magadhi. Some author^^are inclined to doubt 
this, and state that the Pali corresponds more closely with forms of Prakrit spoken 
in Western India. It matters little or nothing to the present inquiry whether this 
be so or not. AVe are only indirectly concerned with Prakrit in this work. It is 
sufficient to say that the Pandib»4)£ CeVon the words Pali. and Magadhi as con- 
vertible terms. Pali in fact means only “ writing.*’ 
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Similarly angtlier religious sect, the Jains, have used the 
Maharashtri Prakrit as tho^ medium for expressing the tenets 
of their belief. There are else some poems in other Prakrit 
dialects. 

"Without going into details, which would be out of place 
here, it may be stated in a general way that the scenic Prakrit 
and that of the poems differ from Sanskrit more particularly 
in the omission of single consonants, and that this omission is 
carried to such an extent as to^ render one half or more of the 
words used unintelligible* and unrecognizable; whereas in the 
religious works this practice, although it exists, is not allowed 
to run to such an extreme. As this subject will be reverted 
to further on, it need not be more than touched on here. It 
may be added that all the Prakrits are, like the Sanskrit, 
synthetical or inflectional languages.^ 

§ 3. Next comes the class of words described as neither 
Sanskritic nor Aryan, but x. It is known that on entering 
India the Aryans found that country occupied by races of a 
different family from their own. "With these races they waged 
a long and chequered warfare, gradually pushing on after each 
fresh victory, till at the end of many centuries they obtained 
possession of the greater part of the territories they now enjoy. 
Through those long ages, periods of peace alternated with those 
of war, and the contact between the two races may have been 
as often friendly as hostile. The Aryans exorcised a powerful 
influence upon their opponents, and^we cannot doubt but that 
they themselves were also, but in a less degree, subject to some 
influence from them. There are consequently to be found even 
in Sanskrit some #ords which have a very un- Aryan look, and 

^ Lest it should be objected that this description of the Prakrits is too brief and 
scanty, I must remind the reader again that our business is with the modern languages 
only, and that the subject of Prakrit, tbodgb frequently introduced for the sake of 
completing the rangi%of Tiew, is after all quite secondary throughout. 
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the number of such words ik much greater still in the modern 
languages, and there exists therefore a temptation to attribute 
to non- Aryan sources any words whose origin it is difficult to 
trace from Aryan beginnings. 

It may be as well, here to point out certain simple and almost 
obvious limitations to the application of the theory that the 
Aryans borrowed from their alien predecessors. Verbal re- 
semblance is, unless supported by other arguments, the most 
unsafe of all grounds on which to base an induction in philology. 
Too many writers, in other respects meritorious, seem to proceed 
on Fluellen’s process, “ There is a river in Macedon, and there 
is also moreover a river in Monmouth, and there is salmons in 
both.*' A certain Tamil word contains a P, so does a certain 
Sanskrit word, and ergo, the latter is derived from the former ! 
Now, I would urge that, in the first place, the Aryans were 
superior morally as well as physically to the aborigines, and 
probably therefore imparted to them more than they received 
from them. Moreover, the Aryans were in possession of a 
copious language before they came into India; they would 
therefore not bo likely to borrow words of an ordinary usual 
description, such as names for their clothing, weapons, and 
utensils, or for their cattle and tools, or for the parts of their 
bodies, or for the various relations in which they stood to each 
other. The words they would be likely to borrow would be 
names for the new plants, animals, and natural objects which 
they had not seen in their former abodes, and even this neces- 
sity would be reduced b^i the tendency inherent in all races 
to invent descriptive names for new objects. Thus they called 
the elephant hastin, or 'the beast with a hand,” and gaja, or 
the “roarer”; the monkey kapi, or the “restless beast,” and 
v&nara, or the “ forest-man ; the pea#ock mayura, in imitation 
of its cry. A third limitation is afforded by geographical con- 
siderations., Wliich wereVthe/ribes whom the Aryans mixed 
with, either as friends or foes P Could the bu^ of them have 
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come into frequent and close contact with the Dravidians, and 
if so, when and how ? The§e are questions which it is almost 
impossible to answer in the present state of our knowledge, 
but they are too important to be altogether set aside, and it 
may be therefore pointed out merely as a contribution to the 
subject, that the tribes driven out of the valley of the Ganges 
by the Aryans were almost certainly Kols to the south, and 
semi-Tibetans to the north. It is fair to look with suspicion 
on an etymology which takes ns from Sanskrit to Tamil with- 
out exhibiting a connecting scries of links through the inter- 
vening Kol tribes. 

If the above limitations arc rigidly applied, they will narrow 
very much the area within which non- Aryan forms arc possible 
in Sanskrit and its descendants, and will force us to have re- 
course to a far more extensive and careful research within the 
domain of Sanskrit itself than has hitherto been made, with 
a view to finding in that language the origin of modern words. 

§ 4. Having thus noticed the three classes of materials which 
have entered into the composition of the seven languages, I 
now proceed to examine the question as it were from the 
interior, in order to attain to a certain amount of precision in 
estimating the relative proportions of each of these three 
elements. For this purpose it will be convenient to use the 
familiar native divisions, which go to the root of tho matter 
as far as their lights enable them. Words in any of these 
seven languages are divided into thit;e classes. ^ 

1. Tatsama or ^‘tho same a^ it ” {i.e. Sanskrit). 

2. Tadbhava^^^ f or of the nature of it.” 

3. Desaja > or, ^‘country-born.” 

This division will be used throughout the following pages, 
and may be thus explained. 

Tatsamas ar^ those words which are used in the modern Ian- 
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guages in exactly the same form as they wear ip. Sanskrit, such 
as TTWr» The only change which* these words have 

undergone is that in pronunciation; the final ah, am, of the 
Sanskrit masculine and neuter are rejected, and we hear darshan, 
nimantran, for darkanam, nimnntranam, 

Tadbhavas are those words which, though evidently derived 
from Sanskrit, have been considerably changed in the process, 
though not so much so as to obscure their origin. Such are 
H. ‘^eye,’' from Skr. a ‘'cuckoo, ’’ Skr. 

WWT an “ass,” Skr. 

Desajas are those words which cannot be derived from any 
Sanskrit word, and are therefore considered to have been bor- 
rowed from the aborigines of the country, or invented by the 
Aryans in post- Sanskri tic times ; sucli as a “turban,” 
an “unripe cocoa-nut,” a “canoe,” and the like. 

This classification supplies an additional method of arriving 
at. a determination as ^o the proportion of those various ele- 
ments in the seven languages. Tatsamas are all Sanskrit : even 
if the Sanskrit word were originally borrowed from non- Aryan 
sourees, it has become, as far as the modern Aryans arc con- 
cerned, pure and classical. Tadbhavas too are all Aryan, 
either Sanskritic or not ; but there is so much to be said about 
these Tadbliavas later, that they may be passed over for the 
present as Aryan. We have then only Desajas left; and in 
considering them, it must be borne in mind that these seven 
languages have never been subjected to close scientific scrutiny: 
it is not yet knpwn what ' b,rc their laws and principles of de- 
rivation. A long string of writers, from Vararuchi downwards, 
have enunciated certain general rules which guide the transition 
of words from Sanskrit into Prakrit, but no i^ep has been taken 
beyond this. Indian Pandits will not bften waste their time on 
the vernaculars, and, if thev do, are content to note such words 
as afford examples of any of '*the rules of Vararuchi or his 
successors, and to set down all words which<‘cannot by the 
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operation of those rules be at Qnce transformed into Sanskrit 
as Bekaja. European scholars also have got no further than 
Prakrit, and seem to beliefe that the modern dialects are 
merely corruptions of Prakrit forms. It is therefore not 
presumptuous to say that further research, and a better ac- 
quaintance with the laws of development of these languages, 
wdll probably enable us ere long very much to diminish tlie 
number of these Desajas by tracing .them back through newdy 
discovered processes either to -Sanskrit or Prakrit, Even as 
matters stand at present, if dll the Tatsamas and all the 
Tadbhavas be Aryan, there is only a very small proportion 
left which can be non- Aryan. 

§ 5. Of the three classes into which all the languages have 
been divided in the preceding section, Tatsamas arc the least 
interesting to the student. This class consists of pure Sanskrit 
words which had long been dead and buried, so to speak, 
when in comparatively recent times they were resuscitated and 
brought into use by learned men, parti)" to supply real wants, 
but still more to show oft* their own learning. They have not 
been current in the mouths of the j)eople long enough since 
their new birth to have undergone any of those processes of 
change to which all really living w^ords in eveiy language are 
constantly subjected ; and a great many of them, especially in 
Bengali and Oriya, are not likely ever to be used colloquially. 
They ought certainly to be excluded from dictionaries. 

It is to the Tadbhavas that we mu^ turn if we would become 
acquainted with the secrets of the phonetic machinery of the 
Aryan Indians. Of these there are two sorts, so distinguished 
from one another that it is impossible to mistake them. The 
one class consists of thos^? words which w"erc in use in Prakrit, 
and in which the Prakrit processes h^ve been carried one step 
further. The other contains words which apparently have not 
come through Prakrit, as they exhibit a more perfect form, and 
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8 nearer approach to the Sanshjrit than the Prakrit form does. 
The problem which has to bo explained is this, whence comes 
it that words in the moderrf languages preserve a greater 
degree of resemblance to Sanskrit or old Aryan, than the 
Prakrits do P How is it, for instance, that Hindi has rat^ r&g, 
ndgariy gaj, for Sanskrit rdtrij raga^ ndgari, gaja^ where Prakrit 
has only rai, rady niiari, gad ? If these modern languages were 
regularly descended, in respect of such words as these, from 
Sanskrit through Prakrit, the letters which had been lost in the 
latter could never have been i^ostorc^i. The masiies speak by 
ear, and by habit. Even in' India, where people perhaps think 
more about the languages they speak than we do in Europe, 
the majoriiy of speakers, after rai had been in use for several 
generations, would not bo aware that the letters tr had dropped 
out ; and even if they became aware of this fact, no one would 
go about to restore them. How many Englishmen know that 
a g has dropped out of such words as sagy dai/y nail, saily rainy'^ 
and how many, if they knew it, would care to make the innova- 
tion of putting them back again? In the Spanish of Cervantes, 
when Don Quixote, in one of his lofty flights, used the then 
rapidly obsolescent forms fermosay fazamSy fadenday amahadeSy 
and the like, for the more usual hermosHy ha::aTiaSy hadenday 
amahaiSy he is held up to ridicule, even though some of his 
hearers were educated men, and must have known the Latin 
formosOy fadnus, fadenda, aniahatk. 

There is, it appears to me, only one way of accounting for 
the presence of words IScc rat and the rest in the modern 
languages, and that is, deliberate purpose on the part of some 
person or set of persons who had suificient influence to efiect 
what they desired. This set of persons calf be no other than 
the Brahmans. In this instance history, usually^ so silent in 
ancient India, steps in to Jielp us. We know that the Buddhists 

1 Anglo-Saxon, or Old English, lias aagan, d(pg^ nitgely scegely r(Bgn, Gothic dag»y 
nagU, Modern High German aagetiy tagy nagd, aegely regen, * 
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were finally extirpated by the Br^Jimans about the ninth or tenth 
century of our era, just be^prc the dawn of modem Indian 
literature. Brahmanism theif rcSumcd its sway, and gradually 
crushed out the hostile sect, though they still lingered on in some 
parts of India for a long time. Sarang Dev, son of Bisal Dev, 
King of Ajmer, in the ninth centurj"/ embraced Buddhism, but 
w-as argued back into the orthodox faith by the contemptuous 
remonstrances of his father, who urged that this iro 
nas/ita gyan^ or, as we should say, exploded theory,” was not 
a becoming religion for Bajjflit prince.^ At this time the 

* He ascended the throne Sam vat 821 . 

* The passage occurs in the first hook of Chand, and the story is probably 
historical, thougli, as usual with Chand, mixed up with much that is extravagantly 
legendary. Silrang Dev’s foster-brother, a baiiia, had been killed by a tiger while 
travelling through a forest, and the prince uas so grieved that he turned Buddhist. 
The w'ords are — 


fTTT HftT ^ I 

^ w«r ^ I 

^ TTW aft I 

^rsianai aStar i 

taiiff gat WRT I 

gw WVW fW a(if^ WcT I 
wTf^ gw gfww I 
T? are ainai g1^ w^rrar i 
grarreai am fartft grsi i 
gw TTW TTWai? ^W T 
gahrr wr afw gtw i 
ajvafrw W^Pr ^ai5 I 

\iwiw ai gatir anvw « 

** Very gp’ievod was Surang Dev, constautly he worships the 
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Saiva form of Hinduism was ^ being singularly mixed up with 
the newer and more attractive Vaishnava creed, and the 
Brahmans were rapidly resuining their long-lost sway over 
the popular mind. Now Buddhism had specially selected the 
vernaculars of the day as the vehicle for its teaching, and 
the Brahmans, in resuscitating their religion, naturally brought 
back the sacred Sanskrit. In the passage above cited Bisal 
Dev exhorts his son to have the Bamayan, Mahabharat, and 
Purans read to him, and in th> same poem the bard recites the 
names and number of verses of the (Sghteen Purajis as a means 
of purifying the souls of hife listeners. The public readings and 
recitations of Sanskrit works must have familiarized the minds 
of the masses with the ancient forms of words, and no doubt 
the Brahmans did their best to foster the use of these ancient 
forms, as they do at the present day, so that gradually a large 
class of words in their pure Sanskrit shape got into circulation. 
These words, when once more current, naturally began to 
mdergo the influences which are always at work upon human 
speech, and developed by degrees into the forms in which we 
now have them. This process, once begun, has continued to 
the present day. 

The words resuscitated from Sanskrit in the post-Buddhistic 
period do not appear to have been changed according to the 
same general rules as those 'which prevailed in times when 
the Prakrits were spoken. In those earlier times the elision 
of single consonants in the middle of a word seems to have 
been almost universal, sfiid even initial letters are sometimes 
rejected. But in the modern words a more manly and vigorous 

the religion of Budh, he hinds not on his sword ; hearing^ -die news, the king’s mind 
was distressed; he called the prince, and saluting him (said), Why have you embraced 
this religion, abandoning shame tell me, are you grieved at the death of the bania’s 
son ? Do m t listen to this dest^^yed science, (by which) manliness flics away, fame 
is destroyed. , You are of royal race, wi^h kings hunt the deer in the far- stretching 
forest, abandon this delusion, he the Purans your guide, listen to the llamayan and 
j (Maha)hharat.”— i., 72. 
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pronunciation obtained^ and these elisions are not so frequent. 
It is unadvisable here to anticipate remarks more properly 
belonging to Chapter and I content myself therefore with 
noting the fact. 

We have, then, a continuous succession of layers or strata 
of words, from those which have come down through the 
Prakrits, and which I call, for the sake of distinction, early 
Tadbhavas, to those which were revived from Sanskrit at 
the time of the reaction against Buddhism; and after these 
a constant senes of words, to be called modern or late Tad- 
bhavas, less and less removed from •the pure Sanskrit form in 
proportion as the date of their revival is more and more 
recent ; till at last we reach words which have only been dug 
up by Pandits in the present century, and have not yet had 
time to become changed in any wa}’’. Some of the early 
Tadbhavas have been exceedingly altered, so much so that 
all resemblance to Sanskrit has been lost, and the Pandits 
have therefore classed them together with non- Aryan words 
as Desaja. 


§ 6. It may now be asked, how do. we distinguish between 
early and late Tadbhavas in cases where the word is not found 
in any Prakrit writer ? To answer this, an analogy must 
be drawn from the Romance languages of Europe, whose 
relation to the Latin is so strikingly parallel to that which 
our seven languages bear to Sanskrit. It is not intended 
here to carry out the comparison to its fullest extent. 
Deeply interesting and fascinating ai? the task would be, 
this is not the place for it, nor are sufficient materials avail- 
able. But it may be stated as a general proposition, that 
in the whole realm of linguistic ^cience there exists no 
more remarkable similarity tl^m that between t^e history 
of the development down to its minutest particulars of the 
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Bomanco group of languages, the Proven9al, Italian, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, and the indications, we cannot 
call it history, of the origin and growth of the Hindi, 
Marathi, Bengali, and Sindhi.^ 

It is observable in French that there are often two forms 
of the same word — one ancient, the other modem. The ancient 
word, though often very much corrupted, invariably retains the 
accent on the same syllable as in the Latin. And the reason 
of this is plain : in the days when those words were adopted 
into common use by the inhE^itants of Gaul, they were taken, 
as it were, from the lipi^ of the Homans themselves and accen- 
tuated naturally just as the Homans accentuated them. They 
became current colloquially long before they were written in 
many instances, and could not fail to be pronounced correctly. 
But the modern forms of these words were resuscitated by 
learned men from Latin authors where they occurred, just as 
the Pandits do and have done with Sanskrit words. In bor- 
rowing these words the savants of later times did not know 
how they were pronounced, and did not care 5 they merely cut 
off the Latin termination, and pronounced the word as seemed 
best to themselves ; as the modern and mediceval French accent 
differ considerably in the place of their incidence from the 
Latin accent, the result is that in no case does the modern 


^ I have placed these four languages alone, because, down to the fifteenth 
century, the Panjabi and Gujarati arc little more than dialects of the Hindi ; and 
the Oriya, till the time of Upendra Bhanj and Dinkrishna Dus, has no literary 
existence, and we,, cannot tell what the spoken language was like, because poets 
always wrote a language of their own, having no care to keep their works 
on the level of the spoken dialects. The poems of tlie earliest Bengali writers 
also present very few of the grammatical peculiarities of modern Bengali; they, 
like Chand, and even like much later writers, Tulsi Das and Bihdri Ldl, 
resemble the writings of the Troubadours and Trouveres, in which the old 
synthetical languages with tln^'r array of inflections have fallen into decadence 
and disuse, ^while the analytical systeai of modern time has not yet obtained its 
full development. 
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or scientific term, bear the accent on the same syllable as in 
Latin.^ 

Now in Sanskrit there is*alsp a’ system of accentuation, 
though not yet, I believe, entirely understood, and consequently 
an analogous procedure to the above may be traced in the case 
of the Indian languages also. Acting upon this assumption, 
if we find a word retaining, in spite of various changes in its 
form in other respects, the accent on the same syllable as in 
Sanskrit, it will not be altogether Tinreasonable to conclude 
that it was derived from Ijiat lapguage, at a time when it was 
still spoken among learned men, gr, at all events, when a 
.knowledge of its true pronunciation had not died out, and we 
may, therefore, ascribe to it an antiquity of no mean kind. 
In some cases, however, though the principle is the same, the 
method of expression of it is slightly varied; in other 'U'ords, the 
Sanskrit accent is reprodiicod and perpetuated by lengthening 
the vowel on which it fell and by shortening adjacent long 
vowels. This is especially the case, to take a common example, 
m oxytone nouns, which always, if early Tadbhavas, end in 
d — or 6 — 2 , as the proclivity of the language may incline ; an 
oxytone noun, when it becomes a late Tadbhava, neglects the 
accent, and ends with the consonant. Thus, we find from Skr. 
knife” (oxytone), H. while from Skr. '‘field” 

^ The following list of words will exemplify what is meant : 


Latin. 

Old Tadbhavas 
or populiu- French words. 

Now Tadbhavas 
or scientiiic words. 

aluminum 

aluii 

aluminc 

hngelus 

finge 

angel us 

blusphemum 

••• bliiroe 0 

blaspheme 

cancer 

... cbfiijcre 

cancer 

debitum 

••• dette ... 

debit 

cx^incn 

... csshim ... 

examen 

m6bili8 

... mouble 

mobile 

6rganum 

... 6rguc 

orga.ne 


Brachet, urammaxre mstorique ±rangaise^ p. 73. 
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(oxytone), we get H. M. and a consonantal ending 
in all the languages. We should therefore set down the first of 
these words as an early, the^ second as a late, Tadbhava. So 
also when we see that Skr. milk (oxytone), makes, not 

/cAira, but khir, in all the languages, we have grounds 
for holding that the word has been resuscitated in comparatively 
modem times ; and in the case of this particular word we are 
supported in this idea by the fact that khir is not the ordinary 
word for ^^milk.^' In all the languages the common word is 
an undoubtedly ancient Tadbh^va from Skr. 
rather an affectation of , modem times, and in some of the 
languages has a secondary meaning ; while to diidh is reserved 
the simple primary signification ; khir is used for a preparation 
of boiled rice and milk. 

Another instance is the causal verb in Sanskrit, which has 
the accent on the first syllable •of the characteristic, as in 
chordyatL The Hindi in all its pure causals is fol- 
lowed by Bengali, Oriya, Panjabi, and Gujarati in retaining 
a long d in the same position, as churund, bajdnd, mildnd, 
kardnd. This long d is not produced by rejecting the y of 
aya^ and contracting the two vowels into one, as is proved by 
the fact that in old Hindi the last a of the two has gone out, 
leaving the y changed into %i, as kard?fna, dikhd^nia, bujhdt^na, 
forms still in use in many rustic parts of India. Moreover, 
though the first syllable of the verb in Sanskrit takes ynna^ 
yet we find in the moderns that its lack of accent subjects it 
to be shortened, as in the examples above given. In Marathi 
the causal verb is formed by the insertion of the syllables » 
or > or as matmew, “to kill,” maravinoj, “to cause to 
kill”; khdnew, “to eat,” khavavinew, “to ca7*se to eat ”; sodnew, 
“to loose,” sodaviney^, “to cause to loose.” In the first of 
these forms the y of dya is changed to’ just as in Hindi it 
becomes w, and though Doth ^}ie short vowels remain, yet the 
influence of the accent operates in retaining the accented vowel 
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as a, while the unaccented vowel k weakened to L In vavi we 
have the same form, but with a v prefixed, and the form iva is 
a mere modem corruption, which *i8 rejected in many cases by 
good authors. 

Although, however, I think sufficient proof is obtainable of 
the fact of accentual influence, I am far from being in a 
position to push the theory to its full length. In truth tlye 
accent is always a difficult and obscure matter, and it is the 
^more so in the modern languages, because they have passed 
through a period, a very long period, of their existence with- 
out a literature. 

§ 7. It is this absence of written memorials by which to 
trace the current popular speech which constitutes, and pro- 
bably always will constitute, the main difficulty of the inquiry. 
The great value to philologists of* the Romance group of lan- 
guages consists in the fact that they originated in historical 
times, and the various stages of their growth and development 
lie before our eyes in a long series of documents.. ‘‘The lan- 
guage of the native population, the changes which took place 
in their political condition, the races and languages of the 
invaders and of the other foreign nations with which they came 
in contact, are all certainly known : and although the early 
stages of these Latin dialects, when they were merely barbarous 
and unfixed jargons, formed by the intercourse of natives and 
strangers, spoken chiefly among illiterato persons, and used 
neither as the language of the Govdtnment, of. legal instru- 
ments, nor of books, are not only (with the exception of a few 
words) wholly unknown, but lost beyond hope of recovery; 
yet the events which accompanied and occasioned their origin 
are matter of historical reBord; and ^ if we cannot always say 
with certainty to what precise cause fthe changes which the 
Latin underwent were owing, cJlir information enables us at 
least to obtain negative results, and to exclude undoubtingly 
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many hypotheses which mi^t be tenable if we had merely 
the languages without a contemporary, history of the times 
when they arose. It is precisely in this respect that the 
Indian languages are wanting. In early Indian literature we 
have Sanskrit and the Prakrits only, and though these latter 
by exhibiting certain phonetic changes help us very much in 
tracing the origin of modern words, yet in the inflectional 
department, so to speak, .they afford very little real assistance, 
because they remain still purely synthetical. Moreover, those 
Prakrits which contain the greatest amount of literature lie 
under the same suspicion as Sanskrit, namely, that they do 
not represent the spoken language of their day. It seems, 
unhappily, to have been the fate of every Indian language, 
that directly men began to write in it, they ceased to be 
natural, and adopted a literary style which was handed down 
from one generation of writers to another, almost, if not en- 
tirely, unchanged. Thus not only has the Sanskrit remained 
fixed and unaltered through all the ages, but the Buddhists 
have fossilized one dialect of Prakrit, and the Jains another; 
BO that whatever may he the date of any works either in 
Sanskrit or the Prakrits which have been, or may hereafter 
be, discovered, we cannot accept even the most recent of them 
as exhibiting the real contemporary condition of any vernacular. 
In point of development, we do not get lower down than about 
the first century of our era; for even if we get a Jain book 
written in the fifth or sixth century, we shall find it com- 
posed in the language of the first or second, just as a Sanskrit 
work written yesterdggr is composed in a form of speech which 
has not been current for twenty-seven centuries. The curtain 
fiiUs on Indian languages, then, about tbo £rst century, and 
doesnam&agsia dd Oie hd triea d rises, tie dawn 

* dir G. g. Lewis, “Essay on the B«manoe Languages,” p. 9. This oleTor little 
work giws an admirably condensed and lucid epitome of the whole question of the 
Domauce languages. 
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of modem literature and speech-formation is already breaking, 
and our Indian morning-star* of song,’* Chand Bardai, is 
heard chanting the gestes of frithiraj in a dialect which, 
though rude and ^half-formed, is still as purely analytical as 
the common familiar talk of the Indians of to-day. How are 
we to throw light on this long night of nine centuries, how 
fill up the details of the changes that occurred in these lan- 
guages during the time when 

Illachryinabilcs 
Urgcntjir, igui^aique longA, 

Nocte, careiit quia vate sacro ? 

• 

We may get as near to the brink of this vast gap on either 
side as we can, but I very much doubt if the intei’vening 
space will ever be filled up; the materials seem lost for ever. 
Buddhism is our only chance, but if the Buddhistic literature 
which remains to be disinterred prove, as almost certainly it 
will, to be no more faithful a representative of current speech 
than those works which have already been made accessible to 
the public, there seems to be nothing more to hope for, and 
\ these nine centuries must remain for ever a sealed book. 

In the absence therefoTe of strict historical data, we are 
driven to fall back upon the argument derived from analogy, 
and especially the analogy of the Romance languages. The 
accent afibrds one example of the method in which this analogy 
may be made useful. The Sanskrit accent is not in all cases 
known, but here again, arguing from the analogy of those 
words in which it is known, as well as from the great similarity 
of the Greek accent, which has fortunately been •preserved, trust- 
worthy results may be obtained. I now pass on to the mention 
of another point which it is necessary to bear in mind in taking 
a survey of tie whole subject A Desaja word may^ like an 
early Tadbhava, be derived from ^word which though not 
Sanskritio is yet Aryan, and^such a word may not be found 
either in Sanskrit or in Prakrit. It would be then necessaiy^ 
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to search for it in all the branches of the Indo-Germanic family 
before giving it up. This uifdertaking lies beyond the scope 
of the present work, but the^ m8dem Aryan languages will 
not have been completely investigated till some one works out 
this portion of the inquiry. Such a word, though not used in 
Indian literature, may have been in use in the mouths of the 
people, and may be current under some slight disguise in the 
mouths of Lithuanian peasants even yet. To refer once more 
to Latin, it is well known lihat most of the words forming the 
present Romance languages afe derived from what is called 
‘‘ low Latin,” which is mcrply the speech of the vulgar as dis- 
tinguished from that of the higher classes and from the literary 
style. Thus, to take one instance out of many, the word for 
cheralf cavallo, cnhallOyis from the Latin caballusy a word 
used by the peasantry, and only occasionally admitted into the 
higher style. The classical equivalent equua has left no direct 
descendant, though in modem times the words equipage,” 
“ equitation,” and so forth, have been coined from it. We are 
not so much concerned with the general fact as with the reasons 
of it, and these are so important to our subject that they must 
be noticed in full. The first reason is this. It is well known 
that the modern French, Spanish, etc., were originally mere 
colloquial languages, and took their rise from the corruptions 
introduced into the Latin spoken by the lower classes in Italy 
by the barbarous Teutonic tribes, who invaded and overran the 
countries which owned the Roman sway. The inability of 
Lombards, Burgundians, ^Goths, and Franks, to accustom 
themselves to the correct use of the inflectional terminations 
of the Latin arose, not,»as some have thoughtlessly said, from 
their newness to the system of synthetical construction in the 
abstract, because we know that the ^inflections of the early 
Teutonic languages were, in some respects even more compli- 
cated than those of the Latin, bpt from their rudeness and the 
as yet undeveloped state of their mental powers. They were 
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too rough and careless to substiMite the Homan grammatical 
system for their own, in spite oi the close resemblance between 
the two. Men in a low state, of civilization see distinctions 
sooner than resemblances. They differentiate more readily than 
they generalize. The difference between their own language 
and that of the Romans^ struck them forcibly, while it has 
been reserved for a much later generation to discover the 
fundamental unity of both. They therefore not only ifiade 
havoc of the inflectional tenninatiftns of the Latin language, 
— in doing which they *wcre doubtless aided by the tendency 
already beginning to develope itself among the Homans them- 
selves towards an analytical form of speech, — but they also 
rejected such Latin words as they found any difficulty in 
pronouncing, substituting for them their own German words. 
It must also be remembered that for centuries before her fall 
Rome had been propped by foreign spears. Briton, Spaniard, 
and Gaul had fought in her legions, and guarded the palaces 
of her capital. Juvenars barbara qua) pictis venit bmcanda 
Britannis ” is only a type of a large class of words familiar to 
the later Romans, but which were quite unknown to writers of 
the Augustan age.'*^ Just as we English have borrowed loot, 

' The word ‘‘Romans” here docs not mean inhabitants of Rome. In the ages 
immediately succeeding the German invasion, all the conquered races of France,* 
Spain, and Italy, whether they were Gauls, Italians, or Iberians, were called 
Romans, in distinction from the conquering tribes of Teutons. 

* A few examples are ; 


Classical Latin. 


Vulgar Latin. 

French 

verberaro 


batucre ^ 

battre 

pugna 


batalia 

• bataille 

osculari 


basiare 

baiser 

felia 


catus 

chat 

edere 


manducare 

manger 

ignis 


focus 

feu 

vertere 


tornaro 

tourner 

iter 


viaticum 

voyage 

aula 


eVtis 

cour 


“ Some of these words, as/oeusy viatieim^ are in use in classical Latin, but not in the 
sense in which they ore employed in French. 
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punkah^ jmghy and the like, from our great dependency of 
India, so the Roman picked up words from Asia, Egypt, 
Northern Europe, and far-distant Britain. The language thus 
composed was undoubtedly, when tested by the standard of 
classical Latin, very uncouth and barbarous, and was in con- 
sequence for many centuries despised by learned men, who 
continued to write, and even to speak, Latin. It was not till 
the •thirteenth century that some great minds broke through 
the prejudices of their age, ‘and, influenced by a strong desire 
of being intelligible to the ma^s of #their countrymen, com- 
menced timidly and half apologetically to write in the vulgar 
tongue. If then this was the case in Southern Europe, we are 
justified, by the known analogy between the Romance processes 
of development and those of the modern Aryans, in be4i^ving 
that the same thing took place in India. The assumption is 
so much the more reasonable in the latter class of languages, 
because the Brahmans were animated by an openly avowed and 
steadily pursued design of keeping their writings sacred from 
the intrusion of the people, and, believing or professing to 
believe their language to be of divine origin, were more earnest 
and careful in preserving it from being polluted by the intro- 
duction of ‘‘low-caste’’ words, than the Roman poets and 
historians, who had no higher motives than a search after grace 
and euphony. Moreover, works continued to bo composed in 
Sanskrit long after the rise of the modern vernaculars, and it 
is a singular coincidence in point of time, that Ghand, the 
earliest writer in any mod<;T*ii Indian language, is very nearly 
contemporaneous*^ with the predecessors of Dante; so that the 
human mind in India broke itself free from the shackles of a 
dead language very much about the same time as in Europe. 
The parallel of course does not hold gogd as regards the invasion 
of foreign races, because ^-he Greeks, the only early invaders 
of India whom we know of, appear to have left little or no 
traces behind them in respect of language. The ‘ astrological 
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terms borrowed by Sanskrit yrfters were not obtained from 
Alexander or bis soldiers and the influence of the Muham- 
madans was not felt till much* later in the* day. , But it holds 
good in so far that there was evidently a vulgar speech and a 
polished one. The former has perished, except that much of 
it which Buddhism has preserved for us ; the latter continued 
to be written long after it had ceased to be intelligible to the 
masses. 

The second reason is a somewhat Darwinian one. There 
seems to exist among Vords^ even as among living beings, a 
struggle for existence, tcrminatihg in the “ survival of the 
fittest.” It is clear* from all that has hitherto been discovered 
in linguistic science that the progress of development of all* 
languages is from the harsh and complicated to the smooth and 
simple. The words in ancient languages are cumbered with 
a. mass of letters, sounds, and combinations, which in the course 
of ages wear away by use, leaving short simple words behind. 
Tenues slide ^ into mediae, gutturals soften into palatals, com- 
pound letters melt into simple ones, single consonants drop out 
of sight altogether, sometimes carrying with them adjacent 
vowels. 

Now it is evident that a word which at first starting is 
well provided with plenty of good stout consonants and broad 
clear vowels has a better chance of surviving through the 
various processes of clipping, melting, and squeezing, which 
it is fated to undergo in its passage through the ages, than a 
word which starts ill provided anck weak. 

Such words as ovis, avis, wo sec at once, have no chance ; 
deprived at an early period of their termination, as superfluous, 
they sink into ove, ave, and then into oe, a’e, words too slight 
and weak for ordinary tise. It is this c^se which probably led 
to the survival of the hard, strong words in use among the 
sturdy peasantry, and of th^* diminutives in -cuius and -cellusy 
which give a good working basis. Thus, we find from aviccUus, 
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Ital. uccellOy Fr. okeau; from aur^la^ Ital. orecchio, Span, oreja, 
Fr, Oreille ; and thus the weak om, has given way to the 
coarse and strong hucca, Fr. houchey Ital. hocctty Span. hoca. 

That the same process took place in Indian languages is 
proved by the fact that wc find in the earlier Hindi poets weak 
words in a great state of dilapidation, just as we do in the early 
Proven 9 al Troubadours. .These words have now dropped out 
fof use, and are replaced by stronger and more enduring words, 

; which, though in their turn they have been subjected to the 
usual laws of development, yet retain ftuflicient stuff and sub- 
.stance to make them practically useful. 

§ 8. Hitherto I have been writing as though the proportion 
of the three classes of words were the same in all the lan- 
guages. This is, however, so far from being the case that it is 
necessary to enter on some details to show how the matter 
really stands. The point is one on which it is very difficult to 
come to a definite conclusion. It is characteristic, though little 
to our credit as a nation, that after a century of rule in India 
we should have produced so few good dictionaries of this group 
of languages. In Hindi we have Shakespear and Forbes, but 
neither of these works is more than a very copious vocabulary, 
and both are derived almost exclusively from the written lan- 
guage.^ In Bengali Dr. Carey’s huge quartos are a Sanskrit 
dictionary in Bengali characters, and Mendies’s is merely a 
vocabulary. Sutton’s Oriya dictionary is meagre, incorrect, 
and full of Bengali and SaneiJerit words, instead of pure Oriya. 
The Ludiana missionaries’ Panjabi work is a meritorious and 
accurate performance, butut can scarcely be called a dictionary, 
and the same may be said of Captain Stack’s vocabularies 
of Sindhi. Shahpuiji||£dalji’s Gujarali dictionary is a very 
inferior* and scanty contribution to our knowledge, and I am 
driven, by comparison with works ^written in that language, to 
^ In addition to which Forbes’ is a mere plagiarism from other writers. 
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doubt its accuracy in more than one instance. By far the best 
of the whole set is Moleswortfi^s Marathi dictionary. This is 
really deserving of the nam^ The words are classed and 
distinguished, as literary or colloquial, fuU examples are 
given to show the way in which they are used, and meritorious, 
though sometimes mistaken, attempts at derivation are also 
supplied. 

The materials being thus defective, an opinion can only be 
given with some hesitation but* in a general way it may 
be said that the propostion qJl Tatsama words is greatest in 
Bengali, Oriya, and Marathi; lessdn Hindi and Gujarati; and 
least in Panjabi and Sindhi. In the latter language, in fact, a 
pure Sanskrit word in its original shape is hardly over met 
with. This position is easily explained by geographical and 
historical considerations. The first province of India which 
was conquered by foreigners was Sindh, the next the Panjab. 
These provinces, especially the former, adopted the Muham- 
madan religion at an early date.^ Brahmans are, and have 
long been, comparatively scarce in both places. The Prakrits 
in use in both, especially in Sindh, were always noted for their 
extreme corruptness. A soil, for the most part sterile, and 
.more suited to a pastoral than to an agricultural people, was 
left by the main stream of the .Aryan immigrants to the cattle- 
tending Abhiri, or Ahirs, and to the Gujars and other rude 
tribes, to whom supervened the Jats, a branch of the great 
Kshatriya or Bajput caste, who had been excluded from fellow- 
ship for some reason which has not jyet been fathomed. With so 
rude a population as this it is not wonderful that the language 
became debased, and that the constant state of warfare and 
turmoil in which the people lived for ages, the perpetual sieges 
of their towns, pillaginggi of their humble dwellings, wholesale 
slaughter of their cattle, and thej; other annually recurring 
horrors with which they wet« visited, should ha^e left them 
^ In A.D. 717. — ^Elliot’s Historians of India^ ed. Dowson, vol. i., p. 12 . 
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neither opportunity" nor incKnation for literary pursuits, by 
which alone their language could have been polished and 
continually renewed by resuscitations of pure Sanskrit words. 

In the case of Hindi and Gujarati (which is after all little 
more than a dialect of Hindi) we find considerable similarity 
to that of Sindhi and Panjabi. In Hindi there are more 
Tadbhava words than in any other language, and it is in this 
respect the most useful and instructive of all of them to the 
philologist. The Hindi area wa^, as is well known, ovemin 
by Musulmaiis as much as any part of Jndia ; but there and in 
Gujarat the final settling down of foreigners in the country 
did not take place till the end of the twelfth century, more 
than four hundred years later than in Sindh and the Panjab, 
and the language, starting as it did from a tolerably pure form 
of Prakrit, had time to carry out a system of regular and 
legitimate modifications of Sanskrit words, which it would be 
unfair to call corruptions.^ Such a largo number of Sanskrit 
words underwent developmental changes, and became thus fit 
and useful elements of practical daily speech, that the demand 
for new words to express novel ideas was reduced to a minimum. 
It must be remembered also that such new ideas came from 
the Musulman invaders, who, with the idea, also brought in " 
a word of their own to express it ; so that, except in the case 
of the old Hindu poets, who, as their verses turned chiefly 
upon points of the Brahmanical religion, had occasion fre- 

1 For many pencrations after the victories of Kutb-ud-din Aibak, the first Musul- 
man sovereign of Delhi, the conquerors retained their own Persian, and the conquered 
their Hindi. Mr. Blochmann, whoso knowledge of the Muhammadan court of Delhi 
is singularly extensive and accurate, is of opinion that Hindi did not begin to be 
impregnated with Persian words, and the Urdu language consequently did not begin 
to be formed, till the sixteenth century — sec “The Hindu Rajas under the Mughals," 
Calet.tta Review, April, 1871. The Musulmans had long been accustomed to speak 
pure Hindi, and it was not they w^o introduced Persian words into the language, 
but the Hindus themselves, who, at the epifeh above mentioned, were compelled by 
Todar Mai's new revenue system to learn Persian. 
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quently to recur to Sanskrit, theife was in the nation at large 
no general demand for the Tatsama class of words. 

§ 9. I must here express my views on the Hindi language 
in general, and I do so thus early in the dissertation, as it may 
be that there will be found to be some novelty in them, and 
perhaps they will not be readily accepted by those who are 
interested in supporting the claims of other languages of the 
class. For I should here meni^ion, for the benefit of European 
readers, that there exists in India a sort of rivalry between 
the Aryan languages, or rather between the three principal 
ones, Hindi, Marathi, and Bengali, each considering itself 
superior to the others, and mj'“ Bengali and Marathi friends 
will probably not agree with me in giving the palm to Hindi 
•until they read my reasons for so doing, and perhaps not even 
then. 

Hindi is that language which is spoken in the valley of the 
Ganges and its tributaries, from the watershed of. the Jurnnk, 
the largest and most important of them, as far down as 
Rajmahal, the point where the Ganges takes a sudden turn 
to the south, and breaks out into the plains of Bengal. This 
area is the centre and principal portion of Aryan India. It 
includes the Antarbed or Doab between the Ganges and the 
Jamna, the ‘‘inner hearth” of the nation. It is therefore 
the legitimate heir of the Sanskrit, and fills that place in the 
modern Indian system which Sanskrit filled in the old. Under 
the general head of Hindi are included many dialects, some of 
which differ widely from one another, though* not so much so 
as to give them the right to be considered separate languages. 
Throughout the whole of this vast region, though the dialects 
diverge considerably, on^. common universal form of speech is 
recognized, and all educa^d perso^is use it. This common 
dialect had its origin apparently in the country i^)und Delhi, 
the ancient capital, and the form of Hindi spoken in that 
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neighbourhood was adopted Ij; degrees as the basis of a new 
phase of the language, in which, though the inBections of 
nouns and verbs remained purely^ and absolutely Hindi, and 
a vast number of the commonest vocables were retained, ij large 
quantity of Persian and Arabic and even Turkish words found 
a place, just as Latin and Greek words do in English. Such 
words, however, in no way altered or influenced the language 
itself, which, when its inflectional or phonetic elements are 
considered, remains still a pure Aryan dialect, just as puie in 
the pages of Wali or Sauda, as it.is^in those of Tulsi J)as or 
Bihalri Lai. It betrays therefore a radical misunderstanding 
of the whole bearings of the question, and of the whole 
science of philology, to speak of Urdu and Hindi as two 
distinct languages. When certain agitators cry out that the 
language of the English courts of law in Hindustan should* 
be Hindi and not Uidu, what they mean is that clerks and 
native writers should be restrained from importing too many 
Persian and Arabic words into their writings, and should use 
instead the honest old Sanskrit Tadbhavas with which me 
Hindi abounds. By all means let it be so, only let it not be 
said that the Urdu is a distinct language from Hindi/ By 
means of the introduction of Arabic and Persian words, a very 
great benefit has been conferred on Hindi, inasmuch as it 'has 
thus been prevented from having recourse to Sanskrit fountains 
again and again for grand and expressive words. This resus- 
citation of Sanskrit words in their classical form — a process 
which has been going on en the modern languages for ages, 
and is still at work as vigorously as ever, just as the resuscita- 
tion of Latin words has*^ always been and is still going on in 
French — has done a serious injury to some languages of the 

/ Tho most correct way of speaking would bpato say “ the Urdu dialect of Ilindi,” 
or “the Urdu phase of Hindi.” It would ^dquite impossible in Urdu to compose a 
single sentence tT'ithout using Aryan words, though many sentences ^might be com' 
posed in which not a single Persian word occurred. 
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Indian group, inasmuch as it ^hafe led them to drop their 
Tadbhavas, which are the most valuable class of words that a 
language can possess, not only on account of the light they 
throw on the philological processes which the language has 
undergone, but because, having cast away all that was difficult 
of pronunciation, cumbrous, and superfluous in the ancient 
language, they possess the perfection of flexibility, neatness, 
and practical usefulness. In some languages, notably in 
Bengali, Tatsama words have been “borrowed from Sanskrit, 
and employed in written works/^in cases where thera already 
existed good serviceable Tadbhavas. ^The result has been that 
the unfortunate peasant who knows no Sanskrit finds it more 
and more diflicult every day to acquire knowledge, and the 
education of the masses is thus retarded. In respect of 
Tadbhavas, Hindi stands pre-eminent, whether it be that form 
of Hindi which relies principally upon indigenous sources for its 
words, or that other widely employed form which has in- 
corporated the flower and grace of Persian and Arabic nouns, 
and wliich is called sometimes Urdu, sometimes Hindustani. 

All the other languages of the group were originally dialects 
of Hindi, in tliis sense that Hindi represents the oldest and 
most widely diffused form of Aryan speech in India. Gujarati 
acknowledges itself to be a dialect of the Sauroseni Prakrit, 
the parent of Hindi. Panjabi, even at the present day, is little 
ir.(»re ihan uii oid Hindi dialect. Bengali, three centuries ago, 
wLon i( first began to be written, very closely resembled the 
Hindi stdi spoken in Eastern Behart Oriya is in many re- 
spects more like Hindi than Bengali. There remain only the 
Sindhi and the Marathi. The former of these has always been 
very distinct from the rest ; nevertheless it shades off in some 
respects imperceptibly int^ T^nnjabi on the one hand, and the 
wilder Hindi dialects of thdVrrcat Rfjputana desert on the 
other. I am half afraid to speaiv^iioout Marathi, as some of th^ 
Bombay authofs who have written on that language proclaim it 
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to be tbe noblest, most perfect, most eloquent, and so on, of all 
Indian languages. Molesworth, however, who is remarkable 
for the sobriety of his judgment in linguistic matters, derives 
a considerable proportion of the words in his Marathi dictionary 
from the Hindi ; although he guards himself by stating that 
he only introduces the Hindi word because it is the same as the 
Marathi, and may therefore be the origin of it. It is rather 
hasty to assume that modem Marathi is the lineal descendant 
of the Maharashtri Prakrit. There is quite as much of the 
Magadhi and Sauraseni type in the modern Marathi as there 
. is of the Maharashtri ; anH in the long period which intervenes 
between Vararuchi and the rise of the modern languages, so 
’ much confusion took place, and such a jumbling .together and 
general displacement of dialects, that it is absurd now-a-days 
to attempt to affiliate any modern Indian language as a whole 
to any Prakrit dialect. Maharashtri and Marathi have little 
in common except the name. 

§ 10. I now return from a long digression to take up the 
thread of my remarks. In Hindi, as I have said, the number 
of Desaja and Tadbhava words is much larger than that of 
Tatsamas. In Bengali and Oriya it is not so. These lan- 
guages delight in Tatsama words, and the learned in those 
provinces are proud of having such words in their language, 
being or pretending to be under the impression that they have 
always been in use and have come down to the present day 
unaffected by the laws of development to which all languages 
are subject. This is an obvious error. If the Pandits’ Idea 
were true, these lan^ages would be real phenomena, absolute 
linguistic monstrosities. That a language should have pre- 
served two-fifths of its words entirely free from change or 
decay, while the remaining tby&-fifths had undergone very 
extensive corruption, and thainmany of the uncorrupted words 
should be such as are of .the commonest daily use* would indeed 
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be marveHous. Such a fact can only be admitted under the fol- 
lowing conditions. Either the word in its original Sanskrit form 
must hare been shorty strong, and» simple, so that it offered no 
encumbrances to be got rid o^, and no difficult combinations to 
be simplified, such as which could not be 

made easier or simpler than they were : or the Sanskrit word 
must have embodied some ceremonial, religious, or political 
idea which has preserved it intact, and apart from the current 
of general usage, as > which case there 

are often two forms of the same word in existence — the 
Tatsama form used in a religious dr special sense, and the 
Tadbhava in an ordinary sense; thus, we have 
used to express the act of visiting the shrine of an idol, and 
for the general act of seeing. In English the same 
thing occurs in the case of words derived direct from the Latin, 
which correspond to the Indian Tatsamas, and the same derived 
through the medium of the French, which are like Tadbhavas. 
Thus, we have the Tatsamas regal, hospital, and the 

Tadbhavas loyal, royal, hotel, both sets of words coming from 
kgalis, regalia, and hospitalis, respectively. In French the 
instances are still more* numerous. A few have been given 
in§7. . 

The excessive number of Tatsamas in Bengali and Orij’^a, 
so far from indicating a high standard of preservation, points 
rather to great poverty in the language. These two forms 
of speech were in use in the two remotest provinces of the 
Indian empire. The arts and scieni^s and the busy move- 
ments of the world centred at first in the Antarbed^ or country 
between the Ganges and Jarand, and rcftind the great Hindu 
capitals, such as Dilli, Eanauj, Ayudhya, Kasi, and in later 
ages round the first-nam^, by that time corrupted into 
Delhi, and its twin capital, A^a. In fthosc places^ therefore, 
Sanskrit words expressive of a Ariety of ideas remained alive, 
and underwenf gradual simplification from constant use. The 
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language spoken in those places, the Hindi, thus became rich 
in Tadbhavas. In the remote marshes of Bengal and the 
isolated coast-line of Orissa the Aryan pulse beat but feebly. 
Life was ruder and less civilized, and non- Aryan tribes mustered 
• in great force in the plains as well as in the hills. The ex- 
tremities lagged behind the heart, words which had a meaning 
in the courts and cities of Northern and Western India were 
not knovTi to or required by the nearly naked Bengali crouching 
in his reed hut in those outl3dng regions.^ 

What the colloquial languages of Bengal and Orissa were 
like previous to the sixteenth century we have no means of 
knowing. The only literature consisted of a few poetical works, 
whose authors did not care to keep close to the popular speech. 
We may, however, assume that in a country where the civili- 
zation was defective, the language would bo poor. When the 
English came into India by sea, instead of, as former conquerors 
had come, by" land, they were forced by circumstances to fix 
their capital in Bengal, thus reversing the whole system of 

^ Although in the present day Bengali surpasses all the otlicr cognate languages 
in literary activity, yet the fact of its comparative rudeness until very recent times 
admits of no doubt. Even within the memory of Bengali gentlemen now living 
there was no accepted standard of the language, tliu dialects were so numerous and so 
varied. Since the vernacular literature has received such an immenst! development, 
the high-flown or semi -Sanskrit style has become the model for literary composition, 
but no one speaks in it. I think it is not too much to say that for spoken Bengali 
there is hardly yet any unanimously accepted system. Among recent works there is 
a class of comic i)roductioiis, such as novels, farces, ballads, and satires, in which the 
spoken language is imitated. Thj^ writers of these Avorks, like our own comic writers, 
attempt to seize fiic ])ceiiliarities of the various classes whom they introduce. Such 
works would not be intelligible to foreigners who have only studied the classical 
Bengali. Babu 1‘iari Lai Mittra, in liis admirably clever and spirited novel, Allaler 
ghartr Dalai, “ The Spoilt Child of the House of Allal,” puts into the mouth of each 
of his characters the appropriate method of talking, and thus exhibits to the full the 
extensive range of vulgar idion >9 w'hich his ’Inguage - possesses. In the cheap news- 
papers, which arc now sold for a pice ^ out the streets of Calcutta, much of this 
edifying stiflf may be seen. It would puzzle most Europeans sadly to understand its 
meaning. 
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Indian government^ whose centre had hitherto always been in 
the upper provinces. The language of the province adjacent to 
the new capital naturally attjactfid the attention of the ruling 
race. The discovery of the existence of the Sanskrit language, 
which occurred at a time when the English were imperfectly 
acquainted with the great Gangetic valley, excited the imagina- 
tions of the few learned men who at that time resided in 
Bengal, and they readily gave credence to the assertion that 
this glorious and perfect langu*age, which they had recently 
found to be the sister, if not the mother, of Greek and Latin, 
was also the mother of Bengali. The science of comparative 
philology was then in its cradle. Bopp’s first work did not 
appear till 1816, and Jacob Grimm’s a little later. Our Indian 
philologists had no means of testing the relationship between 
Sanskrit and Bengali ; and even if they had possessed any such 
means, it is doubtful if they would have used them. The early 
inquirers in Bengal seem to have been very much ruled by 
their Pandits, and swallowed, with a credulity which amazes us, 
the most audacious assertions of the Brahmans. 

Of course, in the matter of languages, the great Brahmanical 
theory was, and among the orthodox still to a great extent is, 
that Sanskrit, a divine invention, is the only true and correct 
Indian language, and that all deviations from Sanskrit observ- 
able in the conversation of the masses are corruptions arising 
from ignorance; and that to purify and improve the vernaculars 
— Bengali, for instance — every word should bo restored to its 
original Sanskrit shape, and the streaA bo made to run upwards 
to its source. Unfortunately for them, but fortunately for the 
world at large, this could not be done in the spoken language ; 
but it might at least be done in books, especially in the 
numerous educational wor>^, which the English were then 
causing to be written. So cC^^pletely did this idea prevail, 
that the honest old Tadbhavas were entirely banished from 
books, and a host of Tatsamas dug up from their graves, and ^ 
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resuscitated for daily use. Tkat tlie Sanskrit, like every other 
language, was subject to the laws of development, and that 
Bengali, like every other langi^age, was merely the natural 
result of those laws, never occurred to Carey, Yates, and their 
brethren ; and if such an idea had crossed their minds, it would 
have been banished as a heresy by the Pandits. Orissa at a 
later date followed the lead of Bengal, and from the causes 
above mentioned it has .resulted that in both provinces the 
national speech has been banished from books, and now lives 
only in the mouths of tb^e people ; and even they, as soon as 
they get a little learning, begin to ape their betters and come 
out with the Tatsamas with which both languages are now 
completely flooded.^ 

In Marathi the preponderance of Tatsama words, though 
sufficiently marked, is not so much so us in Bengali. The 
Marathi country was not invaded by the Musulmans till a 
comparatively late period, and as the Brahmans of that province 
have always been distinguished for learning, their efforts to 
retain a high type for their language, originally one of the 
rudest of the group, took the direction as usual in India of 
resuscitating Sanskrit words, and the process has not been 
carried so far us in Bengali only because the vernacular was 
richer. Marathi is one of those languages which one may 
call playful — it delights in all sorts of jingling formations, and 
has struck out a larger quantity of secondary and tertiary words, 
diminutives, and the like, than any of the cognate tongues. 

^ Yates’s Bengali Oramnar initiates the student into all the mysteries of Sandhi 
as though they were still id use, and his distress, when he is obliged to gire a genuine 
vernacular form instead of some stilted Sanskritism, is quite ludicrous. Thus, in 
introducing the con)mon pronouns mui^ tui, which are of course the real original 
pronouns of the language, he says, “ It wou^^ be well for the first and second of 
these pronouas, and for the vd^bs that a^’§o with them, to be expunged from the 
language.” J[!) One feels tempted to asa why he did not try to expunge I and thou 
from English, and to substitute the much more elegant phrases, **Tour humble 
servant” and ** Your worship.” 
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§ 11. Ill order to make tke stallement as to the constituent 
elements of the seven languages as clear and complete as 
possible, it is necessary to notioe the influence of Arabic and 
Persian. Although Hindi is^ a richer language than Bengali or 
Oriya, it would not be just to say that the amount of Tatsama 
words in the latter is in exact proportion to its poverty as 
compared with the former. That is to say, Hindi itself was 
to a certain extent poor also, and ^the reason that there are 
less Tatsama words in it than in some other languages is that 
it has had recourse to Afabic dnd Persian instead of Sanskrit 
to supply its wants. By a curious caprice, Hindi, when it 
uses Arabic words, is assumed to become a new language, and 
is called by a new name — Urdu ; but when Panjabi or Sindhi 
do the same, they are not so treated. It is not ad>usablo here 
to stop to examine why this is; it is enough to say that where 
Bengali, Ofiya, and Marathi have recourse to Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Panjabi, Sindhi, and Gujarati in a great measure recur to 
Arabic and Persian ; but as the proportions of the Hindu ^ and 
Musulman population are more evenly balanced in the area 
occupied by Hindi than in that of any other language, the 
tendency to borrow from Arabic has not, as in the case of 
Sindhi and Panjabi, where the Musulman population is greatly 
in excess of the Hindu, quite superseded the practice of bor- 
rowing from Sanskrit ; nor on the other hand has the Hindu 
population, as in the case of Bengali and Oriya, where the 
Hindus largely preponderate, forced Sanskrit words into the 
language, to the exclusion of Arabic^ 

This is one of those cases, many more of which will occur 


^ For tile information of readers in Europe it may be necessary to explain that the 
word niiidu ’* is always used in Ijidia as a religious term denoting those Aryans who 
still adhere to the Brahmanical fait^,' and who in ^ost parts of India constitute the 
majority of the population. ** Hindi, on the other hand, expresses the langmgf 
spoken by the Hindu population of the country from Delhi to Eajmahal, Hindusthan 
proper, or, as Chand calls it, ** Hinduu^ than.” 
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in the course of this essay, in which we observe a regular 
gradation from west to east. In the extreme west we have 
Sindh and the Panjab, with a^vast majority of Musulman 
inhabitants, and a large amount of Arabic words, contrasted 
with a very scanty allowance of Tatsamas. Going east we 
come into the great central Hindi area, where the balance 
between the two races is more even, the numerical superiority 
of the Hindus being balanced by the greater intelligence of the 
Muhammadans, and here we find consequently the habit of 
borrowing from Persian kept ikp 6id6 by side with recurrence 
to Sanskrit, such recurrence, however, being less frequent in 
consequence of the already existing abundance of Tadbhava 
words. Further east again, in Bengal and Orissa, there is an 
immense majority of Hindus, and as a natural result a maxi- 
mum of Tatsamas. In this scheme, Gujarati and Marathi stand 
nearly in the same place as Hindi, the former being rather 
more Persian, and the latter rather more Sanskritic than it. 
The whole seven languages may be thus grouped, the left hand 
indicating the Arabic pole so to speak, and the right hand the 
Sanskrit, and the position of the languages on the page their 
degree of proximity to the respective poles. 

Panjdbi. Hindi. Banguli. 

Sindhi. Gujarati. Marathi. Ofiya.^ 

With regard to the Arabic and Persian element, however, it 
must be observed that in all the languages it is still an alien. 
It has not woven itself into the grammar of any of them. All 
the Arabic words in Hindi or any other language are nouns, 
or participial forms used as nouns. They conform to their own 
grammatical rules as strictly in the mouth of a correct speaker, 
as though the rest of the sentence were pure Arabic. Rarely, 
and quite exceptionally, occur suc;^ words as tahsiln&y kabulnd^ 

1 This position of the languages on the page is, as will he seen a glance, nearly 
identical with their position on the map of India. 
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ddghn&y where Arabic and Persian nouns have been furnished 
with a Hindi termination, but the usual form is taJiHil karnd^ 
where the Hindi verb docs all fhe grammatical work, and the 
Arabic noun is unaltered aild uninflected throughout. When 
they are used as nouns, they take the usual postpositions 
indicative of case, but as these postpositions are merely ap- 
pended to them without causing any internal change in their 
structure, it cannot be said that they are at all affected. In 
those changes which indigenofts nouns undergo in the pre- 
paration of their base ‘or cl*ude /orm for receiving case 
appendages, the alien Arabic or Persian word is only affected 
in very few rfnd exceptional instances. The rules for the 
preparation of the base arc most intricate in Sindhi, Gujarati, 
and Marathi, in the first of ifhich Arabic words, as I have 
said, are very numerous. 

We cannot therefore take these words into consideration at 
all in examining the internal structure and constitution of the 
seven languages, though it may be proper to do so when 
treating of their external garb, and of the construction of 
sentences. 

§ 12. Passing from the consideration of the constituent ele- 
ments of this group of languages, to that of their structure 
and inflections, we arc again met by the question of non- Aryan 
influence. It has been said that contact with the 'savage races 
of India had on the Aryans the effect of breaking down their 
rigid inflectional system, and causing them to substitute, for case- 
endings in nouns and verbs, distinct particles and auxiliaries, 
and that under this influence the Sanskrit gradually became 
modified into the present forms. There are, however, some 
difficulties in the way of -^^jeepting this theory, and in order 
to explain what they are, it #will be tetter to state the whole 
argument from the beginning. 

Languages! trees, grow and develope, and their stages^ 
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of growth are well marked mi the abstract^ though we cannot 
point to any language which has gone through all the stages 
within historical times. The ‘first stage is that in which all 
words are monosyllables without infioctions or power of internal 
modification ; and when strung together to make sentences^ the 
same word is at one time a verb, at another a noun^ at a third 
a particle, according to its place in the sentence. This is the 
syntactical stage, and is exemplified by Chinese. 

The second stage is that in which some words have lost their 
power of being used as nouns or verbs, and can only be em- 
ployed as particles, in which capacity they are added to nouns 
to form case-endings, and to verbs to form teilso- and person- 
endings. This is the agglutinative stage, so called because 
these particles are agglutinated? or glued on, to the word which 
they modify. Turkish is such a language. 

The third stage is that in which the aforesaid particles are 
no longer separable, but have become incorporated into the 
word which they modify, merely producing the result of 
varying the terminal syllable or syllables. This is the syn- 
thetical or inflectional stage, and is seen in Sanskrit. 

The fourth stage is that in which the particles are not even 
recognizable as constituent elements of the word with which 
they were incorporated, but, from long use, have been worn 
away, so that the word stands almost bare and without termi- 
nations, as ill the first stage, and new auxiliary words have to 
be brought in to express the necessary modifications of sense. 
This is the analytical st^ge, the stage, in which English and 
French are at present. 

It will be observed that the fourth stage comes round again 
to the second in some respects, notably in that the words ‘are 
not altered in any way, but merel^aye the subsidiary particle 
placed before or after ihem, s^nhat position in the sentence 
becomes once more the guide in many instances to the meaning 
^ of the individual word. Thus the English words qf, to, in^for^ 
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etc., correspond exactly to thefTurkish lah^ dan, and the 
rest, in that they have no meaning when standing alone, and 
though perfectly separable fronf thfe word which they modify, 
nevertheless cannot be use& without it. The two classes are 
therefore very much alike, and might by inexperienced persons 
be easily mistaken one for another. In* fact, to settle the 
question in which of the two stages any given language is, 
we have to inquire into its past history, and to ascertain what 
family it belongs to. Moreover, it will always be found that no 
language is purely analytical. * The Jiiost advanced languages, 
such as English, still retain traces of the synthetical phase 
through which they have formeriy passed. Thou goest, he goes 
or goeth, went, gone, though much altered from their original 
form, still exhibit the inflectional or synthetic type. On the 
other hand, agglutinative languages having not yet got so far 
as the synthetic stage, naturally cannot possess any traces of 
its system, though, to compUcato the matter, there are found 
some languages of this stage whose agglutinative system, aided 
by the working of the laws of euphony, has advanced so far as 
to be almost synthetical, — that is to say, their particles have be- 
come so much altered by use, and are so habitually written as 
parts of the word modified, that they may almost be taken for 
inflectional terminations. So that while on the one hand we 
may have agglutinative languages almost entering the syn- 
thetical stage, we have analytical ones which have not quite 
left it. 

§ 13. To apply the above remarks to the Indian languages. 
The Aryan dialects remained purely synthetical for many 
centuries after the race entered this country. When it first 
came here, it found the L^nd covered with non-Aryan races, 
and it is almost certain that, it came more into contact with 
them during^those early ages than it did in later timUs, because 
these alien races were after a time either driven out altogether|^ 
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or remained and were absorbed into the conquering body, where 
they took rank at the bottom of .the social system as Sudras, 
and learnt the speech of *thelr conquerors, which speech in 
those days was Prakrit in some form or other. Now, all the 
forms of Prakrit arc synthetical, and remained so as long as 
we have any definite trace of them, that is, till long after the 
absorption of the majority of the non-Aryans. The Bhars, 
Cherus, and other tribes, is true, made a stand, and retained 
their individuality till a late period, and the Sonthals and Kols 
do so to the present day. ^J^till the mass of non- Aryans residing 
in the valley of the Ganges who were absorbed at all, must 
have been absorbed not only many generations, but many 
centuries, before the Aryan languages began to show any signs 
of a tendency to analytical construction. It is my belief that 
the Indian languages did not begin to be analytical till about 
the ninth or tenth century, much about the same time that the 
European languages began to be so. Ohand, though his struc- 
ture is analytical, retains much that is synthetical still, and his 
particles and auxiliaries are in a very crude and unformed state. 
For the modem Ad, A<?, A^, he chiefly uses an obscure ^ Ad, 
which does not vary with the governed noun, and is more 
often left out altogether. the ordinary substantive verb, is 
unknown to him; '^’is still only #cTt» three stages earlier than 
its present form.^ If then the non- Aryans were the cause of 
the Sanskrit changing its structure from synthetical to ana- 
lytical, they must have taken an uncommonly long time about 
it, and, oddly enough, mfist have succeeded in eflfecting the 
change at a time when they had for centuries adopted the 
synthetical structure of the Aryans. 

But even apart from the improbability of this theory, it is 
superfluous. We want no non- Aryan influence to account 
for a natural and regular process in all languages of Indo- 
Germanic build. When, by lapse of time and the effect of those 
For a further examination of this point, see } 30. 
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numerous changes which wordi| ntscessarily undergo in trans- 
mission from generation to generation, the terminations of 
nouns and verbs have been worn down, so that they no longer 
afford sufficiently clear indications of time, person, or relation, 
some other means of marking these necessary distinctions 
silently grows up. In the case of European languages there 
were prepositions for the noun and auxiliaries for the verb. 
In the Indian languages postpositions took the place of the 
European prepositions; but in mother respects the process was 
precisely identical in b#th. it is not pretended that the 
European languages were subjected to non- Ary an or any other 
external influence to make them undergo these changes ; it is 
admitted that they grew naturally out of the course taken by 
the human tongue and the human mind. The flower of syn- 
thesis budded and opened, and when full blown began, like all 
other flowers, to fade. Its petals, that is its inflections, dropped 
off one by one ; and in due course the fruit of analytical struc- 
ture sprung up beneath it, and grew and ripened in its stead. 
If this was the natural course of development in Europe, may 
we not suppose it to have also been the course in India ? The 
ancient Indian languages are exact structural parallels to the 
ancient European languages, the modern are also precisely 
parallel to the modern of Europe : does it not seem to follow, 
as a logical consequence, that the method and process of their 
change, from the one stage to tlie other, was also parallel, and, 
in both cases, due to internal rather than external influences ? 

§ 14. But there are stronger arguments still. The non- 
Aryan languages could only affect th6 Aryans by means of 
some quality which they possessed, not by means of those 
which they did not possess. If the Kol, Dravidian, or other 
groups of languages were analytical,® it is conceivable, if we 
put aside for a time the historical and geographicaL consider- 
ations, that they have imparted to the Aryans a tendency to 
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make tkeir speech also analyticfiL But if they were not them- 
selves analytical, they could not have done so. 

Now it is very certain, as certain as anything can well be, 
that all the non- Aryan languages of India are still in the 
agglutinative stage. If, then, they exercised any influence on 
the structure of the Aiyan speech, such influence would tend 
to make that also agglutinative ; in other words, the Aryans 
would have had to go backwards, and try and find out 
what were the agglutinated porticles from which their own 
inflectional terminations had arisen;* and having found them, 
would have been led to use them, no longer conveniently 
incorporated into their words, but disintegrated and separate. 
Thus, a vulgar Aryan who said /lomi, for I am,” would have 
had to re-construct out of his inner consciousness the older form 
hhavdmi^ and, not content with that, to further resolve hhavAmi 
into its component elements of hhk and d,miy and henceforth to 
use these two words adjacent to each other, but unincorporated. 
This wo see at once is out of the question, and absurd. What 
our vulgar Aryan really did was in course of time to drop the 
final i of homiy and to nasalize the niy at the same time im- 
parting a broader and more rustic pronunciation to the vowel, 
thus producing ITT haim. He also changed honiy ‘‘thou art,” 
and liodiy “he is,” both into hoi; and thus having got two 
words of similar sound, he had to use the pronouns tu and mh 
to distinguish them : which is precisely the opposite process to 
that which imitation of the Dravidians or Kols would have 
led him to follow, and precisely similar to that which his 
brother the vulgar Roman followed when he changed mm into 
BonOy and sunt also intd sono ; so that, getting two se9^os,*he had 
no means of distinguishing between them except by constantly 
prefixing the pronouns iOy “1,^^ and eglinOy ‘Hhey^^; and just 
that which the Englishman followed when he changed goy gesthy 
and gathy all three into gOy and then had alwavs to prefix /, he^ 
we, ycy theyy to make his meaning clear, 
c 
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It must, therefore, be always remembered that though the 
modern Aryan verb presents in its structure certain similarities 
to the Dravidian or Kol verb, and some analogies also with the 
Tibetan and Himalayan verb, as well as with the noun of both, 
yet this very similarity to two such widely sundered groups 
reduces us to the necessity of admitting that the connexion is 
not one of family, but of stage. Tibetan and Dravidian alike 
are in the agglutinative stage ; and, as mentioned before, the 
analytical stage, in which the "modern Aryan languages are, 
resembles in many particulars the agglutinative stage, though 
the difference is generally to be detected by a close scrutiny. 

It is not my intention here to go into the details of the 
non-Aryaii system of inflection, or agglutination. I am very 
imperfectly acquainted with the non- Aryan languages ; and 
with those which impinge most closely upon the Aryan area, 
very few persons -can pretend to be familiar. But it seems 
advisable once again to raise a warning voice against the rash 
speculations which are the bane of philology more than of any 
other science, and which have so frequently been the cause 
of the science itself being turned into ridicule. We can only 
move slowly, slowly, stablishing our foot firmly on one point 
before we pass to another. Data arc scanty, and facts hard to 
get at. In the above remarks all that has been done is to show 
how great is the d priori iraprobabilitj- of the theory that the 
present structure of the modern Aryan tongues is in any great 
degree due to non- Aryan influence. It has been said languages 
borrow words but never grammar. The methods of expressing 
ideas seem to be inborn and ingrained into races, and seem 
rarely to be varied, whatever be the fuaterials employed, so 
that even resemblances should be shunned as dangerous, and 
must, unless supported by historical or other proofs, be set 
down in the majority of cases as Accidental. To take an 
instance, a great deal has been made, or tried to Jbe made, 
of the resemWance between the sign of the dative in Tamil, ^ 
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ku (kku)f and that of thef Hindi, ko, and Dr. Caldwell in 
particular seems to have gone quite wild on the subject (see 
pp. 225-227 of his Grammar) ; but leaving aside all the 
Dravidian, Scythian, Ostiak, Russian, Malay, and all the rest 
of the jumble of analogies, it is demonstrable from actual 
written documents that the modern Hindi ko is a pure accu- 
sative or objective, and was in old Hindi kttitn which is 
the usual and regular form of the Sanskrit ^ kam, the 
accusative of nouns in kaJi ; so that there docs not appear to 
^ the slightest reason for connfjcting* it with anything but the 
cognate forms in its ow'n group of languages. 

For the reasons above given, I am of opinion that there is 
nothing in the structural phenomena of the modern Aryan 
vernaculars which may not, by a fair application of reasonable 
analogies, be deduced from the elder languages of the same 
stock ; and though not prepared to deny the presence of non- 
Aryan elements in those languages, I do strenuously deny that 
they have had any hand in the formation of the analytical 
system \vhich the Aryan tongues at present exhibit. 

§ 15. Looking upon the change from a synthetical to an 
analytical state as progress and development, not as corruption 
or decay, it may be interesting to institute a comparison 
between the several languages in this respt?et. And here, as 
might be expected, we find in most instances that tliose lan- 
guages whicli arc most prone to the use of Tatsama words are 
also most backward in development. 

The most advanced language is the Hindi, which is closely 
followed by the Panj&bi and Gujarati. In Hindi the noun 
has lost nearly all traces of inflection j the only vestiges 
remaining are tlic modification of the base in the oblique 
cases of nouns ending it d or ak, as ghord^ oblique base gkore^ 
bandah^ oblique base haudcy and the terminations of the plural 

an, on ; and in common talk the plural is vel-y little used, 
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a paraphrastic construction with* or log being generally- 
preferred. The pronouns exhibit a slight advance upon the 
Prakrit forms, but have evidently •come down to modem time 
through Prakrit, and therefore retain more of an inflectional 
character. In the pronouns, each case must be derived from 
the corresponding case in Sanskrit, just as in an Italian verb 
each person of each tense is a distinct corruption of the cor- 
responding Latin person and tense. But with the Hindi noun 
the case is diflerent. The noun* owes to Sanskrit merely its 
base, or crude form. All •its calces ani formed out of its own 
resources, resources perhaps themselves of Sanskrit origin, but 
put together and employed in a way quite foreign to Sanskrit 
ideas. Thus when a Sanskrit noun exhibits three base forms) 
the Anga, Pada, and Bha, all difiering from each other, as 
Anga base Pada T'Hr. Bha the Hindi 

rejects all these niceties, and takes the simple nominative 
for its sole base, declining it by means of postpositions 
etc. 

In the verb Hindi has still more markedly thrown away the 
Sanskrit inflectional system. The Hindi verb is an arrange- 
ment of participles conjugated by means of the substantive 
verbs, derived from the roots as and h/iu. Only one tense is 
synthetical, the indefinite present, corrupted from the present 
indicative of the Sanskrit. 

Panjabi follows Hindi as regards its nouns, having the same 
simplicity of declension and the same absence of inflection ; 
although the particles used to denote «?ases are different from 
those used in Hindi, yet the method of their use is precisely 
the same ; only bases ending in d are subject to inoditication, 
all others remain unchanged. The verb is identical in struc- 
ture with Hindi, and the differences of form are hardly more 
than dialectic. The pronouns are also nearly the same as 
Hindi. The claim of Panjabi to bo considered an independent 
language rests *more upon its phonetic system, and its stores 
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of words not found in Hiiidi/than upon any radical difference 
in its structure or inflections. 

Gujarati is somewhat less developed than the two preceding 
languages. It retains the needless and troublesome arrange- 
ment of three genders, whereas the Hindi and Panjabi have 
but two, and in common use wisely ignore to a great extent 
the existence of even those. The noun retains one inflectional 
case, the instrumental, only the noun ending in o undergoes 
any change of termination previous to the application of the 
postpositions ; and these postpositions, though different in 
form, are used in the same manner as those in Hindi. The 
pronouns are almost identical with Hindi, especially with 
those dialectic forms of Hindi spoken in Eajputana, on the 
northern frontier of Gujrat. 

The verb, as expounded by its unphilosophical grammarians, 
Messrs. Leckey and Eduljee, appears to possess a bewildering 
variety of forms ; but a little examination shows that the five 
presents, seventeen preterites, and three or four futures, are 
really nothing more than instances of that subdivision and 
amplification in which grammarians so much delight. We 
find here again the present indefinite, an inflectional tense 
derived from the Sanskrit present indicative. It may be as 
well to state that this tense, though often most ingeniously 
disguised by grammar-writers, exists in all the languages of 
this group, as will be shown in the chapter on verbs. Gujarati 
has, however, another inflectional tense in the future hoisho 
from the Sanskrit hhavUIiyami, Prakrit hdissam^ etc. The rest 
of the tenses of a Gujarati verb are merely neat and varied 
combinations of participles with each other, and with the 
substantive verbs. 

Sindhi ranks next ^in the matter of development. I^ is a 
rough language, loving thorny paths of its own, but there 
hangs dbout it, to my mind, somewhat of the charm of wild 
flowers in a hedge whose untamed luxuriance pleases more 
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than the regular splendour of th& parterre. Even as early as 
Prakrit times the dialect of tbe Indus valley shook itself free 
from trammels, and earned for itsdf from the pedantic followers 
of rule and line the contemptuous epithet of ApahUrania^ or 
vitiated. There is a flavour of whoaten flour and a reek of 
cottage smoke about Panjabi and Sindhi, which is infinitely 
more natural and captivating than anything which the hide- 
bound Pandit-ridden languages of tlje eastern parts of India 
can show us. I have not yet been able to procure Dr. Trumpp s 
Sindhi Grammar,^ and am oblige& to w^ork with Captain Stack’s 
book, the deficiencies of which strike one at ever}^ step. 

In Sindhi the preparation of the base for reception of the 
case particles assumes igreat importance, there being in nearly 
every case throe separate base-forms in the singular, one for 
the nominative, a second for the oblique, and a third for the 
vocative; and three in the plural, the plural forms being in 
addition various and numerous for the oblique and vocative. 
That these forms result from a partial retention or half-efiaced 
recollection of the Sanskrit inflectional system is apparent, and 
this fact places Sindlii in an inferior si age of development to 
that of the fore-named languages. The cases are formed, 
however, analytically^ by the addition of particles; that indi- 
cative of the possessive relation is so multifariously inflected 
as to raise that case into a pure adjective agreeing with the 
governing noun in gender, number, and case, W'hereas Hindi 
is satisfied with throe forms of the genitive particle, Panjabi 
with four, Gujarati requires nine, afld Sindhi tyventy. The 
subject of postpositions is not pro^jerly worked out by Stack, 
and I labour under some difficulty in putting it clearly to 
myself, and consequently to file reader. The adjective is also 
subject to the same multiplied changes^ of termination as the 
substantive. The pronouns, as in Hindi, retain more traces 

' I hear that it is shortly to be published at Leipzig, if this unhappy war wiU 
permit. September, 1870. 
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of an inflectional system^ faiM closely resemble those of that 
language. The verb is, as in otl^er languages, composed chiefly 
of participial forms combined with the three auxiliaries, but, 
like Gujarati, the future, as well ds the indefinite present, shows 
signs of the synthetical system of Sanskrit, and in some other 
respects also is less purely analytical than Hindi. The passive 
in particular exhibits a system of combination in which a 
tendency to analytical treatment is not fully emancipated from 
sjmthetical ideas. ‘ 

Marathi, which I place next on the list, is, like Gujarati and 
Sindhi, more complicated in its structure than the other lan- 
guages. These three languages of the Western Presidency, 
perhaps from political reasons, and the l^s frequent intercourse 
between them and the northern and eastern members of the 
group, retain a tj’pe peculiar to themselves in many respects, 
notably so in the greater intricacy of their grammatical forms. 
In Marathi wo see the results of the Pandit’s file applied to a 
form of speech originally possessed of much natural wildness 
and licence. The hedgerows have been pruned, and the wild 
briars and roses trained into order. It is a copious and beau- 
tiful language, second only to Hindi. It has three genders, 
and the same elaborate system of preparation of the base as 
in Sindhi, and, owing to the great corruption that has taken 
place in its terminations, the difficulty of determining the 
gender of nouns is as great in Marathi as in German. In fact, 
if wo were to institute a parallel in this respect, we might 
appropriately describe '^Hindi as the English, Marathi as 
the German of the Indian group, — Hindi having cast aside 
whatever could possibly be dispensed with, Marathi having 
retained whatever has been spared by the action of time. To 
an Englishman Hindi ^commends itself by its absence of form, 
and the positional structure of its sentences resulting there- 
from ; to our High-German cousins the Marathi, with its fuller 
arrayvpf genders, terminations, and inflections, would probably 
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seem the completer and finer language. The pronoun is very 
little removed from pure Prakrit, combining infiectional pecu- 
liarities of a distinctly Prakrit nature with the postpositions 
which it possesses in common with its cognate languages. The 
verb is to a certain extent participial in its formation, but 
retains the indefinite present, though in modem usage in a 
preterite sense, and an infiectional future. It has also a par- 
tially inflectional subjunctive. Jts combinations are fewer and 
simpler than those of the Gujarati; and in aU its tenses the 
auxiliary verb, especially* in tHe second person singular and 
third person plural, is so intimately bound up with the parti- 
ciple as to exhibit a psfeudo-inflectional appearance. Though 
sutaios, ^'thou dost get loose,’' and sutatdf, “they get loose,” 
look like inflections, they are really combinations of siUato asi 
and sutatd santi respectively. 

• In the Bengali noun we have a purely inflectional genitive, 
the legitimate descendant of the Sanskrit termination •‘asya. 
Bengali and Oriya are like overgrown children, always re- 
turning to suck the mother’s breast, when they ought to be 
supporting themselves on other food. Consequently the written 
Bengali, afraid to enter boldly on the path of development, 
huge the ancient Sanskrit forms as closely as it can, and mis- 
leads the reader by exhibiting as genuine Bengali what is 
merely a resuscitation of classical Sanskrit. In the peasant- 
speech, however, which is the true Bengali, and for which the 
philologist must always search, putting aside the imreal forma- 
tions which Pandits would offer him, there is much that is 
analytical, though in the noun the genitive, dative, locative, 
ablative, and instrumental are synthetical, as is also the 
nominative plural. The rest of the plural, and sometimes 
the nominative also, is formed by t|^e addition of particles 
expressive of number, as gan, dig, and others, to which the 
signs, of case are appended. There is no preparation of the 
base in Bengali, or very little. G ender is practically neafe cted. 
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The verb is simple, and fofrmbd as in other languages on the 
participial system. The indefinite present and the future may, 
however, be regarded as inflectional, as also the imperfect 
iekhildm and the conditional dekhitdm. The pronouns are very 
little removed from Prakrit. 

Oriya is the most neglected member of the group, and 
retains some very archaic forms. The repulsive and difficult 
character in which it is written, the rugged and mountainous 
nature of the greater part of Orissa, and its comparative 
isolation from the world at laf'ge, hhve combined to retard its 
ievelopment. In the noun the genitive and ablative are in- 
flectional, and the locative is probabfy the same. Its verbal 
forms still require fuller analysis, but there is much that is 
inflectional apparent on the surface, though the universal par- 
ticipial system is also in use. In the indefinite present several 
cf the forms retain their pure Prakrit dress, as the third person 
nngular in di and plural antL 

Both in Bengali and Oriya the singular of the pronoun and 
rerb has been banished from polite society and relegated to the 
p'ulgar, and the original plural has been adopted as the polite 
iingular, and been supplied with a new plural. Thus, in Oriya 
.he singular mu, I,’* is considered vulgar, and amhe^ the old 
3lural, is now used as a singular, and fitted with a new plural, 
imhcmdne. In Bengali they have gone a step further, and 
nade two new plurals, — one word, for the now vulgar singular 
miiy and another, dmard for the plural turned singular dmL 


§ 16. Having thus briefly generalized the structural cha- 
racteristics of the seven languages, the character in which they 
ire written next demands attention. The Hindi and Marathi 
ise the ordinary Nkgslht in printed books, and their written 
ffiaracter, as also that of Gujarati, does not vary from it more 
han is natural under the circumstances ; the written character 
n all^ ^hese languages being merely a rounder and more flowing 
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variety of the printed. Sindhi bas'^remained till modem times 
almost imwritten. The rude scrawls in use among the mer- 
cantile classes defy analysis, and were so imperfect that it is 
said no one but the writer hiipself could read what was written.^ 
The abandonment of the matra or top line of the Devanagari 
letters, is a common feature in all these cursive alphabets. It 
is either dropped entirely, as in the Kayathi character used in 
Behar, or a series of lines are ruled across the page first, like a 
schoolboy^s copy-book, and the^ writing is hung on below as 
in the Modh or “twisted” cifrrent hand of the Marathas. 
Q-ujarati, for some reason, has taken to printing books in this 
cursive hand, without the top line, which gives it at first 
sight the efiect of a totally different character. The letters are 
all, however, pure modern Nagari, and on showing a Gujarati 
book to a native of Tirhut, I found he could read it perfectly, 
and, what is more, very nearly understand most parts of it ; and 
he was by no means an exceptionally intelligent man, rather 
the reverse. 

The Mahdjani character differs entirely from that used for 
general purposes of correspondence, and is quite unintelligible 
to any but commercial men. It is in its origin as irregular 
and scrawling as the Sindhi, but has been reduced by men of 
business into a neat-looking system of little round letters, in 
which, however, the original Devanagari type has become so 
effaced as hardly to be recognizable, even when pointed out. 
Perhaps this is intentional. Secresy has always been an im- 
portant consideration with native mijrchants, and it is probable 
that they purposely made their peculiar alphabet as unlike 
anything else as possible, in order thatf they alone might have 
the key to it. 

^ There are some twelve or thirteen different alphabets current in Sindh, some of 
which differ very widely from the others. Of late, however, the Arabic character, 
though very ill adapted to express Sindhi sounds, has come into common use, and a 
modification of the Devanfigari is proposed for adoption, though I believe it is not 
actually employed by any class of Sindhians. 
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In the mercantile and yrdSnary current hands, the vowels 
are only partially indicated, a or « in its full or iaitial form 
generally does duty for the whole. This is of no great con- 
sequence m ordinary correspondence where the context, as in 
Persian, supplies the key to the moaning. Sometimes, however, 
difficulties arise, as in the weU-known story of the merchant 
of Mathura, who was absent from home, and whose agent wrote 
from Delhi to the family, to sdjjr his master had gone to Ajmer 
and wanted his big lodger. The agent wrote Bdhu Ajmer 
gayd hart hahi bhej dijiye. TMs waA unfortunately read Bdbu , 
dj mar gayd hari balm bhej dijiye^ ‘'The master died to-day, 
send the chief wife ” ! (apparently to perform his obsequies).^ 

It would be waste of time to analyze all these current hands, 
even if the resources of modern European printing-presses 
permitted us to do so. They are not calculated to throw any 
light upon the historical development of the art of writing 
among the Indian races, being the results merely of individual 
caprice. 


§ 17. The three languages which use a peculiar character 
are the Panjabi, Bengali, and Oriya. Panjabi employs the 
character called Gurumukhi, a name probably derived from the 
fact that the art of writing was at first only employed on sacred 
subjects, and was practised by pupils who recorded the oral 
instruction of their Gurus instead of, as had been the case in 
earlier times, committing his teachings to memory. The alpha- 
* bet consists of .thirty-five fetters only, omitting the grammatical 
abstractions '^9 ^^9 as also and isf is retained, 

but with a different pronunciation, as will be shown hereafter. 
9 does duty for all the sibilants. There is a special character 

^ This story is told by Babu iiajendra Lai Mittra, in vol. xxxiii., p. 508, of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. There is much that is ^ood in his article, 
though S^ptirely disagree with the greater part of it. 
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for that harsh aspirated r-soundV^ich in the other languages 
is indicated by ¥; and the Vedic / 35 is expressed by the 
dental I, with a stroke like a virama attached to its lower right- 
hand limb. 

In tracing the origin of this alphabet, it appears that initial 
a, d, u and u, e and ai are almost identical with the Kutila 
character ^ in use from the ninth to the eleventh century a.d., 
which is only a development of jSie still older Gupta character 
of the fifth century, which again leads us back to the forms 
used in the inscriptions 6f Asbka in the third century b.c. 
The ^ and i exhibit the same form as the e for their fulcrum or 
initial form, though they possess the modem forms T and 
for medial use. These latter are of later introduction. Origi- 
nally, as is proved by the older alphabets, i was indicated 
by three dots, or circlets, forming a triangle with the apex 
downwards. These three dots being connected by lines repre- 
sented the derived vowel e, to which a small tail was afterwards 
added, but, as the Oriya still shows, the medial i was originally 
expressed by a semicircle over the letter it followed, thus, § 
ki. This is still retained in the Tibetan ^ hi. In the Kutila 
character this semicircle was lengthened downwards on the left 
hand or before the letter to express the short sound, or on the 
right hand or after the letter to express the long sound : f^, 
Previous to this, in the earlier inscriptions the long i is dis- 
tinguished by inverting the semicircle, thus vo . Medial u was 
expressed in the alphabet of the fifth century b.c. by a small 
horizontal stroke on the right of the^lower portion of a letter, 
thus and u by two such strokes. From these have arisen 
the Panjabi u • and u E was at first indicated by a short 
horizontal stroke attached to a letter at the top and drawn left- 
wards. This gradually raised itself id jo the slanting position 

^ This section and the following should bo read with the tables of alphabets in 
the second volume of Frinsep's Indian Antiquities at hand for comparison. The 
modem alphabets ^1 be found in a table at the end of this chapter. 
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it now holds, At was written with the horizontal ^-stroke 
and a vertical one at right a^jigles to it, which gradually came 
together as ^ . 0 was expressed by two horizontal strokes 

forming one cross-line, either at the top or through the middle 
of a lettei'. In the beginning of a word this stroke used the 
letter a as its fulcrum. By degrees these two strokes got raised 
into a sloping position, and from the Gupta inscriptions of the 
fifth century down to the tenkh century they were so written. 
The form is preserved in a more elegant shape in the Tibetan, 
which dates from the seventh cbntur;^, thus ^ io. The Panjabi 
rejects one of the two strokes and gives that which remains 
a wavy shape to distinguish it from e, thus ^ ke, ^ Ao; 
while in Nagari the right-hand stroke has been turned down- 
wards like an T> thus making The au in the fifth century 
consisted of three strokes, thus Panjabi has contented 

itself with giving an extra half-stroke to the o, thus km. 

Panjabi consonants are generally of the Kutila type, though 
many of them are older still. Of the Kutila type are the 
characters for t, th, dh^ n, dh, hh^ y, L It will be 
observed that these letters in Panjabi approach more nearly 
to the exact form of the Kutila than the corresponding 
Devanagari letters, which have been subjected to modifications 
from which the Gurumfikhi letters have escaped. 

K preserves something more like the form on the Vallabhi 
plates found in Gujarat, as does also the Ghijarati i, almost 
the only letter in that alphabet which would seem strange to 
one familiar with the ordinary Devanagari. 

The sign for kh is the Nagari sh, but left open at the top. 
This character is also used for kh in western Hindi; thus* for 
we find for The Nagari sign for kh ^ 

has unfortunately a cl^^e resemblance to rar, and by the 
addition of a small horizontal stroke it may be made into 9 
8va. These resemblances have probably led to its disuse, com- 
t binedSjs they are with certain phonetic peculiarities noticed in 
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Chapter IV., § 80. The gh is* o^der than, the Kutila in so 
far as it is open at the top, whereas the Kutila is closed. This 
letter “has retained its form more exactly than any other. 
Ffom Asoka*8 time downwards it has the form of an English 
capital E lying on its back, lu . This ancient form is retained 
by the Panjabi and Kashmiri alone.^ The Devanagari ^ 
follows the Kutila in being closed at the top, but has deviated 
from it in making two of ting strokes horizontal instead of 
vertical. The Panjabi form for IF is omitted from Prinsep’s 
table. It resembles the Kutil(f, but has added a loop at the 
foot. 

The ^ and ^ are both older than the Kutila, and closely 
approach the Gupta and Vallabhi types. The earliest form of 
this letter was a vertical stroke with a loop at the bottom on 
the left for ch^ and two loops one on each side for chh. 

The j is more Kutila than anything, though it has become 
simpler than its prototype. The Kutila itself bears very little 
resemblance to the more ancient form, which is that of the 
English E, and is retained in Tibetan 

Jh is not found in Kutila, nor is palatal n. The Panjabi 
forms for these sounds boar no resemblance to anything in the 
ancient alphabets, and are probably local inventions or com- 
binations. 

Panjabi d is the Gupta letter with a curl to it, and does not 
at all approach the Kutila. 

Panjabi t, like the Bengali has the form appropriated in 
the other languages to u. This arises from the older form 
being X • Iii writing this and other letters, the variations of 
form depend upon the course followed by the pen in making 
the letter. If you begin at the top, and go down the left limb, 
and then bringing the pen back up same limb go down the 

' The Kashmiri character is very similar to the Panjabi, though ia several instances 
its forms are even more archaic still. 
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right one, you will find tie ‘tendency to give a curve to all 
written lines will gradually result in a form similar to the 
Panjabi letter; whereas, if on the contrary you follow down 
the right limb first, and then taking the pen oflT, make the left 
limb separately, the result will be the Kutila from which 
come the JTagari and others. 

The is apparently a modification of the Kutila, due like 
the last letter to a different wa\\r of writing. In the Kutila the 
little top loop is first formed, and then, without taking off the 
pen or graver, the larger loo^, and then the upright stroke. 
The Panjabi scribe, however, formed the large loop first, and 
taking off his pen, made a stroke across it, separating it into 
two parts, in order to produce the effect of the two loops, in 
which attempt he has signally failed, turning out something 
more like a lEf than a 

There is a curious similarity between r/A and p in Panjabi. 
The former is written ^ with the character used in Kagari for 
p, while the p is indicated by the same character with the top 
open. In this it adheres closely to the Kutila, which adds a 
small side stroke to the d/i, which in early alphabets is an oval, 
grape-shaped letter, and thus produces a character closely re- 
sembling the double semicircle of the Nagari ^ is quite 
modern. 

In n again Panjabi preserves an archaic form, and the same 
remarks apply to this letter as to t. The Panjabi n is that of 
Asoka’s in«icriptions, with the horizontal footstrokes sloped 
downwards and curved. ^ The Gupta, Vallabhi, and Kutila 
forms arose from trying to form the letter by one continuous 
stroke without taking the pen or graver off. The Tibetan 
exactly reproduces the Kutila in its 

In ph we have anoth^" piece of antiquity. The form of this 
letter is identical with the Kagari 9 dh. In the Asoka cha- 
racter the dh and p/i are almost the same ; the former having 

curried downstroke, the latter a straight one. This is re- 
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produced in Panjabi, and the difference marked by ^n extra 
curve in the dhy while the ph is indicated by the simple 
Eashmiri squares the comers of the dh^ and exactly follows 
the Gupta in its ph. Kutila .has adopted a very different type 
in its "Qij which has been followed by all the other alphabets. 
The Tibetan shows how by a different order of making the 
strokes the ^ of the earlier alphabets might pass into the 
Bengali and thence into Na^'^ari XR; so much depends upon 
the order followed by the pen in forming the letter. Let any 
one who doubts this try the experiment of forming the Sanskrit 
letters backwards, beginning where the pen generally leaves off, 
and after writing the letter quickly half a dozen times he will 
be surprised to see how far it has deviated from its original 
shape. 

Bh is the Kutila form rounded and written as though the 
central curve were a loop; m differs only in having the top 
open, to distinguish it from which in Panjabi is written like 
the Nagari IT, owing to the Gupta character from which it is 
derived not having the little tail which marks the TT* 

R also lacks the tail, and thus approaches the Gupta rather 
than the Kutila type. 

The assimilates more to the Vallabhi form than any other ; 
and the h is Gupta. 

In a large number of instances the Kutila differs from the 
Gupta type only by the addition of a little tail at the right- 
hand lower corner. This tail being regarded as the con- 
tinuation of the right-hand line of abetter has resulted in the 
vertical straight line so characteristic of Devanagari letters, 
such as in none of which has the Gupta character 

any tail, or consequently anything to give rise to a straight 
stroke. The Panjabi character probaVy took its rise from the 
Gupta, or it might be more accurate to say that the earlier 
character of Asoka underwent modifications, the type of which 
is uniform throughout India, down to the Gupta era, but that ) 
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after tli£^t the various province^ began to make local variations 
of their own. The Kutila inscriptions date from about 800 a.d. 
to 1100 A.D., and as far as we know the history of those three 
centuries there was no one paramount sovereign during that 
time whose authority extended over all Aryan India, as there 
had been at various times in the preceding ages. We may 
suppose the Panjab to have been politically sundered from the 
Gangetic provinces during a g^eat portion of that time, and to 
have entered upon a distinct course of linguistic development. 
This will account for the archaic Character of many of ‘ its 
letters. 

§ 18. The Bengali is the most elegant and easiest to write 
of all the Indian alphabets. It is very little changed from the 
Kutila brought down from Sanauj by the Brahmans whom 
King Adisur invited to Bengal in the latter part of the eleventh 
century. Such slight differences as are perceptible arise from 
an attempt to form a running hand, in which it should not be 
accessary to lift the pen from the paper in the middle of a 
word. This attempt has been to a great degree successful, 
and the modern Bengali character can now be written with 
greater rapidity and ease than any character derived from the 
ancient Indian alphabet. Even compound letters of some in- 
tricacy have been provided with neat and simple forms, and 
since the introduction of printing presses into Bengal the type 
has much increased in elegance. A printed Bengali book is 
now a very artistic production in typography. 


§ 19. The same praise cannot be awarded to the Oriya cha- 
racter, ■which is of all Ijidian characters the ugliest, clumsiest, 
and most otimbrous. Some of the letters so closely resemble 
others that they can with difficulty be distinguished. Such 
for instance are the following, O cha^ Q ra, where only the 
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slanting end-stroke distinguisliefi the letters, and to make it 
worse, the medial e Q is often so written as to be precisely 
like the ch. Then again, © toi^ and q dha, only differ by 
the size of the lower loop, w, and g) da, are also closely 

similar \ ^ ga, Icha, did, rd, as also Cl « (^)» and 
€1 n puzzle the reader by the slightness of their differ- 

ence, which if troublesome in print, where all the proportions 
of loops and strokes are rigidly preserved, is still more so in 
manuscript, where no attention at all is paid to the subject; 
and a knowledge of the language is the only guide in deter- 
mining which letter is meant. 

The Oriya characters in their present form present a marked 
similarity to those employed by the neighbouring non- Aryan 
nations whose alphabets have been borrowed from the Sanskrit. 

I mean the Telugu, Malayalam, Tamil, Singhalese, and Burmese. 
The chief peculiarity in the type of all these alphabets consists 
in their spreading out the ancient Indian, letters into elaborate 
mazes of circular and curling form. This roundness is the 
prevailing mark of them all, though it is more remarkable in 
the Burmese than in any other ; Burmese letters being entirely 
globular, and having hardly such a thing as a straight line 
among them. The straight angular letters which Asoka used 
are exhibited in the inscriptions found at Seoni on the Narmada 
(Nerbudda) in more than their pristine angularity, but adorned 
with a great number of additional lines and squares, which 
renders them almost as complicated as the Glagolitic alpha- 
bet of St. Cyril. The next modification of these letters 
occurs in the inscriptions found at Amravati on the Kistna, 
where the square boxes have been in many instances rounded off 
into semicircles. From this alphabet follow all the Dravidian 
and the Singhalese ; probably also we may refer to this type 
the Burmese and even the Siamese, and the beautiful character 
in use in Java, which is evidently of Aryan origin, as its system 
of Fa8aDgans,*or separate forms for the second letter of a nexus, ^ 
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and Sandangans, or vowel* and diacritical signs, sufficiently 
testify, ‘ 

Whether the Oriyas received the art of writing from Bengal 
or from Central India is a question still under dispute. The 
probabilities are strongly in favour of the latter supposition. 
In the flourishing times of the monarchy of Orissa, the inter- 
course with Central and Southern India was frequent and 
intimate. Raja Churanga (or Saranga) Deva, the founder of 
the Gangavansa dynasty, which ruled from a.d. 1131 to 1451, 
came from the south, and was said in* native legends to be a son 
of the lesser Ganges (GodS^vari). The princes of that line 
extended their conquests far to the south, and their dominions 
at one time stretched from the Ganges to the Godavari. 
Kapilendra Deva (1451-1478) resided chiefly at Rajamahendri, 
and died at Condapilly on the banks of the Kistna, having 
been employed during the greater part of his reign in fighting 
over various parts of the Telinga and Karnata countries. This 
monarch also came into collision with the Musulmans of Behar. 
In fact, the early annals of ,Orissa are full of allusions to the 
central and southern Indian states, while Bengal is scarcely 
ever mentioned. Indeed, the Oriya monarchs at one time did 
not bear sway beyond the Kansbans, a river to the south of 
Baleshwar (Balasore), and there was thus between them and 
Bengal a wide tract of hill and forest, inhabited in all, prob- 
ability, as much of it is still, by non- Aryan tribes. The changes 
and developments which have brought Oriya into such close 
connexion with Bengali eppear in very many instances to be 
of comparatively recent origin. 

Assuming then thac the Oriyas got their alphabet from 
Central, rather than from Northern, India, the reason of its 
being so round and cuiiling has now to be explained. In all 
probability m the case of Oriya, as in that of the other lan- 
guages which I have mentioned above, the cause is to be found 
I in the material used for writing. The Oriyas and all the popu- 
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lations Kving on the coasts of the IJay of Bengal write on the 
TMpatra, or leaf of the fan-palm or PalmjTa (Borassus fiahelli- 
formis). The leaf of this tree is like a gigantic fan, and is 
split up into strips about two inches in 
breadth, or less, according to the size of 
the leaf; each strip being one naturally 
formed fold of the fan. On these leaves, 
when dried and cut into proper lengths, 
they write with an iron st3de or Lekhani, 
having a very fine sharp point. Now, 
it is evident that if the long, straight 
horizontal MatrA., or top line of the Devanagari alphabet, were 
used, the style in forming it would split the leaf, because, being 
a palm, it has a longitudinal fibre going from the stalk to the 
point. Moreover, the style being held in the right hand and 
the leaf in the left, the thumb of the left hand serves as a 
fulcrum on which the style moves, and thus naturally imparts 
a circular form to the letters. Perhaps the above explanation 
may not seem very convincing to European readers ; but no one 
who has ever seen an Oriya working away with both hands at 
his Lekhani and Talpatra will question the accuracy of the 
assertion : and though the fact may not be of much value, I 
may add, that the native explanation of the origin of their 
alphabet agrees with’ this. With the greater extension of the 
use of paper, which has taken place since the establishment 
of our rule, especially in our courts of justice, the round top 
line is gradually dying out, and man^ contractions have been 
introduced, which it is to be hoped may be by degrees imported 
into the printed character. 

The Oriya letters have departed, however, less from the early 
type than those of their neighbours, the Tclingas. The vowels 
have much of the Kutila type, though the practice of carrying 
the style on from the bottom bf the letter to the Matra has 
caused a peculiar lateral curve which disguises the identity of 
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the letter. Let, however,^ be compared with xs {Le., ^ 
without the Matra), © with '<,(^)» and the connexion will 
be at once visible. • 

Like the Bengalis, the Oriyas have adopted the custom of 
writing the top stroke of medial e and o before the letter to 
which it is attached, instead of above it, as Bengali ke, 
ko. This practice is, however, found in some Devanagari 
MSS., and is sometimes ]ised in Gujarati. Being also a high- 
polite Sanskrit sort of language in the eyes of its expounders, 
Oriya has been duly provided witli symbols for the gram- 
marian’s letters and and has also some very 

formidable snake-Hke coils to express the various forms of 
nexus. Some of these are as clumsy as Singhalese, and take as 
long to execute as it would to write a sentence in English. 
Moreover, the forms used in conjunctions of consonants are not 
the same as those used when alone. Thus, the character which 
when single is read o, when subscribed to TIT or is read n (W)» 
that which alone is t/i, when subscribed to ^ is ch. 

Without going through the whole alphabet letter by letter, 
it may suffice to say in general terms that the Oriya characters 
show signs of liaving arisen from a form of the Kutila character 
prevalent in Central India, and that its love of circular forms, 
common to it and the neighbouring nations, is due to the habit 
of writing on the Talpatra, Talipot, or palm-leaf, with an iron 
style. 

§ 20. Next to the alpliabets comes the question of the pro- 
nunciation of the various soimds. The vowels, with one or two 
exceptions, appear to retain the same sound as in Sanskrit. 
I say appear, because although the Devanagari character affords 

^ These letters being pronounced ru, r&, lu, respectively, the common people 
often use them for and thus, we see delun^^X gave,’* written 

properly delm; and raj?, “form,*’ , properly rtp. 
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a very accurate vehicle for the repr^jsentation of sounds, yet we 
cannot be certain what was- the exact pronunciation of the 
Aryan letters; and in one or two instances, both in consonants 
and vowels, there is reason to believe that the ancient pronun- 
ciation differed considerably from that of to-day. 

The short a which in Sanskrit is held to be inherent in 
every consonant not otherwise vocalized, is pronounced by the 
western languages and Hindi — in fact, by all except Bengali 
and Oriya — as a short dull soupd like the final a in Asia, or 
that in woman. Bengali, however, is peculiar in respect of this 
sound, which is only exceptionally used. That is to say, the 
character and its equivalent, the unwritten inherent vowel, 
is pronounced a only in certain words, such as the word 
“ crowd, when used to form the plural of nouns, sounded gan, 
not gon ; at least, so says Shamacharan Sirkar, in his excellent 
Grammar, and no doubt he is correct to the rule, but in 
practice one hears gon constantly. In some cases the ^ 
is pronounced as a short o, just as in English not, thus 
tdbot, not tdvat ; tirosh (not firas) kdr. Purists, how- [ 

ever, affect to pronounce it as in Sanskrit, and would read 
anal, not onol. 

The same rule holds good in Oriya, but not to the same ex- 
tent as in Bengali. In the former language there is much less 
fondness for open broad sounds than in the latter. In short 
syllables, especially when unaccented, the ^ is sounded a; thus, 
ha (not ko) ddcJi, Also in syllables where the a is long by 
position, as mandal, ^lakld. Before or If, 

however, it is sounded o, but this o i^ not such a deep full 
sound as the Bengali ; thus, is boro, but often it sounds 
hara, the a here being an attempt to represent a sound halfway 
between the short a in woman and the deep short o of the 
Bengali. 

The sound of a is omitted from consonants in many instances ^ 
where we should expect, on the analogy of the Sanskrit, to 
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find it. Strictly speaking, |;he absence of this sound should be 
indicated by the virama or by a combination of two consonants. 
In the more Sanskrilizing of* the languages, such as Bengali, 
Marathi, and Oriya, the latter method of expression is frequently 
resorted to; but in the other languages it is practically neglected. 
It becomes, then, necessary to lay down rules when to pro- 
nounce this sound and when to omit it. 

In Hindi it is never pronounced at the end of words, as 
half jaUf not hala. ^ This rule is absolute and un- 
.varying, and is not violated even when a word ends in a nexus, 
the difiiculty of pronunciation being in such cases solved by 
inserting a short a between the two consonants; thus 
would be pronounced rataUf shahady and be generally so written 
also, as 

The root or crude form of a verb being by virtue of the 
above rule monosyllabic, inflectional additions to it do not 
render the final audible; thus, ^^cTT ‘‘he obeys,’* is mdntdy 
not mdnatd ; “ having heard,” sunkar, not sunakar. So 

also in comjjounds; thus, mangalicdr, “Tuesday,” not 

mangalawdr. 

All the other languages cut off the final a in the case of 
words in which a single consonant precedes it ; but in the case 
of a nexus, or combination of consonants preceding, the final 
a is sounded in Bengali, Marathi, Oriya, and occasionally in 
Gujarati. Marathi, however, does not sound it if the first 
member of the nexus is All three languages agree in 
giving tho «« a short sound after but this sound is very 
slightly heard. Marathi does the same after thus, 
jivay not jtv; fiRI priga. 

Besides this, in th<^ majority of Tatsamas Bengalis would 
consider it proper, in reading- at least, to sound the final a, 
though colloquially it would not generally be heard. Bengali, 
however, in certain of its inflections requires the final a to be 
heard ; as in the second person singular of the present in- 
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dicative and imperative, «inc “thoij dost/’ kara^ or horo ; 

“ go thou/’ cholo ; also in the third person singular of the 
preterite Itorilo^ “he di<f/’ and the conditional 

Jcorito, “if he did/’ In this latter case the short vowel is a 
corruption of an older e arising from di. 

^In Bengali adjectives the final a is sounded, as ^ horo, 
chhoto, where the final a arises from the Sanskrit visarga, 
through Pr. 0 , and the word should consequently be written 
as in Gujarati. In thi|, as in some other cases, the 
Bengali having imparted an o sound to the a, makes it do duty 
for a long o Thus, it writes and pronounces bold, for 
bolo, “speak”; and pronounced gom, for 

Skr. “wheat.” In this respect Oriya follows the ex- 

ample of Bengali. 

Hindi writers oftdn, from carelessness or ignorance, write 
that which is a combination of consonants in^ Sanskrit as so 
many separate letters, thus, for for 

this is merely an irregularity of spelling, and does not affect 
the pronunciation, which remains the same as in Sanskrit, 
darhn, jxikti. 

On a review of the whole matter, the position of the short 
final a is exactly parallel to that of its linguistic counterpart 
the final short e of early English, winch we have in the modern 
language everywhere discarded in pronunciation, "and in most 
cases in writing also. We have retained it as an orthographical 
sign in words such as gate, line, hole, where its presence indi- 
cates a shade of pronunciation. 

The inherent a in the middle of a T^ord is retained in the 
modem languages wherever its omission is absolutely impossible, 
but is omitted wherever it can be slurred over or got rid of. 

§ 21. There is little to remark on the pronunciation of any 
of the other vowels except Hindi generally, and Panjabi 
always, ignore this grammarian’s figment, and write it plain and 
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simple which saves a gjreat deal of trouble and confusion. 
Marathi and Oriya, in their desire to be very Sanskritic, intro- 
duce this letter; but the vulgar have turned it into ru in 
pronunciation, and in Oriya the character for this sound is 
used for 15 and 1^- In Gujarati also ^ is substituted for r/. 

Inasmuch as a in Bengali has become o, so at TT becomes ot, 
and au becomes ou. It is almost impossible to convey by any 
written symbols the exact sounds of these vowels to the ear. 
Oriya has the same peculiarity. The two sounds are fairly 
•represented by the accent of an Irishman in speaking of his 
native country as “ Ould Oircland ; that is to say, there is a 
grmmjant or half-drawling tone in their pronunciation. This, 
however, is not considered correct by purists, who prefer to 
sound these vowels as in Sanskrit, and would say haidh, 
not, with the vulgar, boidh. 

In some instances in Bengali the vowel U e has a short 
harsh sound, like that of English a in hat. Thus ipi ^^one," 
sounds yack or ack. 

§ 22. In the pronunciation of the consonants there are a few 
peculiarities of a local and dialectic sort, which require notice. 
The palatal letters, as might be expected, display many diver- 
gencies of pronunciation. It is strange that those sounds so 
simple to an English mouth, the plain ch ^ and j should 
apparently present such difficulties to other nations. In Europe 
the Germans, having used their./ for 15 , and their ch for 
or for a sound not representable by English letters, have had 
to fall back upon all sorts of combinations to represent 15- 
They write it dsch and ^ hch ; and of late they have got to k 
for and ^ for H, a , characteristically logical, but I fear I 
must add also a characteristically unintelligible, method of 
expression. The French have turned their j into a half-s or j, 
and to get ^ they have to write dj; so also, having turned 
ch into , H 5 //, they are obliged to write tch for The Italians, 
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to express the palatal media, have prefixed a ^ to their ?, and 
pronounce gi = ^ ; for ^ their c does duty before e and /, but 
before o, u, they are obliged •to intercalate an i, and 
would be ciamlra. The Spaniards have the true but 

their y is = ^ ; so for ^ they must write either y, which is a 
fainter sound than the true j\ or some other combination of 
letters. 

Similar in degree, though different in the turn which it has 
taken, is the confusion as to j W in some of the Indian lan- 
guages. The Hindi, trucslt ancf most central typo of all, holds 
fast the correct pronunciation; but Panjabi rather finds it a 
stumbling-block. When a Panjabi says majh, “a buffalo- 
cow,” the sound he produces is something very odd. It might 
be represented by meyh, a very palatal y aspirated ; perhaps in 
German by moch, or rather, if it may be so expressed, with a 
medial sound corresponding to the tenuis ch}. The Bengalis, 
again, are fond of inverting j and s, especially in words 
borrowed from the Arabic: thus, they say Ezara for 
but hajir for This is the more strange as there is no 

z in the Sanskrit alphabet; and, consequently, our modern 
high-pressure improvers (English this time, not Pandits), who 
are for ever fidgetting and teasing at the unhappy Indian 
vernaculars, and trying in an irritating, though happily in- 
effectual, way to twist and bend them according to their own 
pro-conceived ideas, have adopted the bright device of using a 
;9| with a dot to it for s. All the dots in the world will never 
made a Hindi peasant say z; our iiriends may write fTf^» 
as much as they like. From the days of Chand, when 
these words first came into India, till now, the Indians have said 
hdjjr, Jdlim, and will probably continue to say so long after our 

^ This remark is more exactly applicable to the western Panjabis. I find it in my 
note-book made at Gujrat and Jhclam in 1859. 

* They do so also in words of Sanskrit origin in many instances. I believ^c, 
however, this is liorc of a personal and individual characteristic than a law of th(^ 
language, as I have heard some persons pronounce it more as z than others. 
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dot-makers are forgotten. Biit they have never, oddly enough, 
thought of dotting the Bengali W, which is really often 
pronounced z without the help of dots. 

Marathi has two methods of pronouncing the palatals. In 
Tatsamas and modem Tadbhavas and before tho palatal vowels 
and ^ is c/i, and but in early Tadbhavas, 

Desajas, and before the other vowels, ^ sounds ts, and ^ dz. 
This peculiarity is not shared by any of tho cognate languages, 
while, on the other hand, the ts and dz sounds, so to speak the 
.unassimilated palatals, are characteristic of the lower state of 
development of the non -Aryan, Turanian, or what-you-will 
class of languages. Tibetan on the one side, and Telugu 
among the Dravidians on the other, retain them. Marathi, 
from its juxtaposition to Telugu and other non- Aryan forms 
of speech, might naturally be expected to have undergone 
somewhat of their influence, and this pronunciation of the 
palatals is probably an instance in point. 

lly the expression “ unassimilated palatals ’’ I mean that, 
whereas in the Aryan palatals the dental and sibilant of which 
they are composed have become so united into one sound that 
the elements can no longer be separately recognized, in the 
Turanian class tho elements are still distinct. The earlier 
languages of the Aryan and Semitic families knew no palatals. 
Even Hebrew has got no further than S Tsadde ; Greek and 
Latin probably had not these sounds either. They are then 
of late origin, and though as regards the formations in which 
they occur they must bo considered as sprung from the gut- 
turals, yet they are so derived not directly, but through the 
often observed change from k into t; so that by adding a 
sibilant to the guttural we get from A; + 5 into t + b ; this 
change being facilitated by the fact that in Sanskrit at least the 
sibilant employed is a dental, and naturally, as will be shown 
in Chapter IV., draws over the guttural into its own organ, 
Uhus, + = ^ + 
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The cerebrals are pronounced very much like the English 
dentals. At the beginning of a word, or when forming part 
of a nexus, ^ and ^ are sounded d and dh respectively; but in 
other situations they take the sound of hard r and rh. This is 
not the case, however, in Panjabi, which, having invented a 
new character for the sounds of r and r/^, retains the d and dh 
sounds for ^ and ^ in all cases. In Hindi, on the contrary, 
the r-sound predominates, and is oftjn written ’’IC, especially in 
the early poets, so slight is the difference between the sounds. 
The r sound also prevaifs in Bengali and Oriya: thus, 
is pronounced bar or boro in all three. is in all three 

gari, but in Panjabi gddi. Marathi also adopts the r sound, 
but pronounces it more harshly than in the above-mentioned 
languages, so as to approach more closely to the d sound. 
Sindhi has special eccentricities with regard to these letters. 
The fi^and r sounds of ^ arc both used on the. same principles 
as in Hindi. The d sound .and the letter ^ itself are very much 
used in Sindhi, etymologically often replacing There is 
besides a sound expressed by this letter which has a very 
Dra vidian look about it. It is a sort of compound of d and r ; 

the moon,” is said to be pronounced chandrii. The letter 
^ has also the same sound of r mixed up with it ; thus, ^ 
“a son,” is to bo pronounced pntru. In these cases the 
Dravidian aspect vanishes, and wc see merely a careless method 
of writing, which makes ^ and ^ do duty, by custom, for ^ 
and respectively. As the European has been at work on the 
Sindhi character, it is a pity he did ifot write these words with 
'^and insteaAf falling into the favourite maze of dots which 
always distinguishes artificial and exotic labours in linguistics. 

The dentals and labials call for no remark ; with regard to 
the former a detailed examination of their origin and pronun- 
ciation will be found in Chapter HI. 

§ 23. The semivowels and ^ have much in common. In 
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the western languages, Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi, W is 
quite distinct from This latter has a more liquid sound, 
and is often dropped at the Beginning of words. Panjabi and 
Hindi turn the Sanskrit ^ into ^ in most cases, and express 
it in writing by the Bengali and Oriya use the character 
^ 9 but sound it ^ j in nearly all cases. Thus, the Sanskrit 
word would be pronounced in M., G., and S. yojan. 

In P. and II. it would be written and pronounced 

jojan. In 0. and B. it would be written or even 

and pronounced Jojan. So completely has ^ acquired the 
sound of j in these last two languages that when ^ is intended 
to retain the sound of ;/, as in Tatsamas, a dot is placed under 
it to distinguish it. In Oriya ordinary writers even go so far 
as to write with the ^ words which have a ^ in Sanskrit, as 
for 

Similarly with regard to we find G., M., S., and in 
this case also P., keeping it quite distinct from The former 
sounds V or tc, the latter b. Panjabi is rather uncertain on this 
head, 'writing the same word indifiercntly with either ^ or 
Hindi writes every ^ as and pronounces it so also.^ 
Bengali and Oriya have but one character for both sounds, 
and people of those nations are unable to pronounce v or w. 
They might come under the same head as those Neapolitans 
of whom it was said, “Felices quibus vivere cst bibere,” were 
it not that, instead of the generous juice of the vine, the 
Bengali drinks muddy ditch-water in which his neighbours 
have been w^jshing thembelves, their clothes, and their cattle. 

« 

^ The cases in Hindi in which ^ is retained are chiefly in the temlinations of 
Tatsamas used in the early poets, as vdniya^ where the Skr. pronunciation 

is preserred ; and in the pronominal forms , the first and last 

of which are ofb< n written and pronounced • 

^ Hindi retains the Sanskrit pronunciation of v in old Tatsamas and in 

And such words. Here again we often hear and see ^9^, j, etc. 
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In those cases where W is the last member of a nexus, it is not 
heard, but has the effect merely of doubling the preceding 
letter: thus 9[FC is to the B. and TJ. pronounced with a 

dwelling on the d and a slight contraction of the lower lip, as 
though the speaker would, but could not, effect the contact 
required to produce the full v sound. Thus also is 
is Bale&i^ar. 

These peculiarities may be thrown into a little table, thus : 



MARATHI. GUJARATI, 
SINDHI. 

PANJABI. 

HINDI. 

BF.NOALl, OBIYA. 


y 

y andy 

seldom used 

J 


j or dz 

j and y 

J 

seldom used 


w 

h and v 

seldom used 

b 

A 

h 1 

V and b 


seldom used. 


With regard to ^ Bengali and Oriya again get into diffi- 
culties, often confounding this letter with Thus, at times 
they will write I and say w, and at others they will do tl^e re- 
verse. Examples of this confusion will be found in Chaptel: III. 

T exhibits no peculiarities of utterance. 

§ 24. The sibilants appear to have altered very much from 
Sanskrit. Panjabi gives itself no trouble on the subject, ^but 
abandons and and retains merely ^ for all sibilation. 
This language, however, is averse from this class of sounds, 
generally altering them into A. 

Sindhi equally rejects teI, and ^ is used in the mercantile 
scrawls as an equivalent to In other writing it is, where it 
occurs, pronounced as though it is used in transliterating the 
Arabic sA ^ . In Bengali and Eastern Hindi the same phe- 
nomena will be noticed. 

^ This little o 4 the top is meant to express a sort of half-heard fleeting labial 
tone, like a labial if such a thing could be. 
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Hindi varies in its treatment of the three sibilants. In the 
eastern part of its area, in Tirhut, Purncah, and Bhagalpur ^ 
is the character used in writing by the Eayaths and mercantile 
classes, and in the extensively employed system of revenue 
accounts kept by the PatwS.ris and other local revenue and 
rent-collecting agents. It is written generally as in Ghijarati, 
without the Matra or top line. The letter H is, however, in 
those districts looked upon as equivalent to, and pronounced 
in the same way as, ^ s. In^ fact, the people seem unable to 
•pronounce the sound of sL In Arabic words, which occur 
frequently, as the population is mostly Musulman, the ^ is 
pronounced s. Thus, we hear sekh for shekh, sdmil for sMmil, 
and the like. Towards the centre and west of Hindustan,^ 
however, this inability disappears, though in Sanskrit words 
of all classes there is very little to mark the difference between 
the two letters, has long been appropriated to express kk 
both in Hindi and Panjabi. 

Bengali reverses the whole series. It has in use all three 
sibilatits, but pronounces them all as s/i. Thus, is to a 
Bengali, not saka/, but shokol; shashto. To compensate, 
however, it treats the Arabic ^ sh as s, saying, as noticed 
above, sekh, sdmil, for shekh, shdmiL Arabic (jw and ^ 
become sh ; is shdil ; slidheh. Purists pronounce 

51 and ^ as s, when they form the first member of a nexus in 
which or ^ form the second, as srohon, 

srigdl\ but this refinement is overlooked by the vulgar. 

Oriya retains in its al^abet the three characters, but except 
in the so-called high style, ^ and ^ are not much used. Both 
in Orissa and Bengal the inquirer is met with this, difficulty 
that the learned classes persist in using Sanskrit words in their 
writings, without regard to the usage of the mass of their 

1 Hindustan must throughout these pages be understood in its literal and restricted 
sense of the area from Delhi to l^ajmahal, within which the Hindi, and its dialects 
* 2 r? the mother-speech. 
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countrymen ; and even when using words which are commonly 
current among the people, our Pandits will alter the spelling 
back again to what it was in classical Sanskrit, thus ignoring 
the changes made by time; and baffling the endeavours of those 
who wish to seize the language as it is, by presenting it to them 
in the guise which the Pandits think it ought to wear. In no 
part of India is it more necessary to go amongst the people, and 
try to find out from their own lips what they do really speak. 
Often, however, when a witness in court has used some strange 
and instructive Tadbhava, and 1* have asked him to repeat the 
word, that I may secure it for my collection, some Munshi or 
Pandit standing by will at once substitute the Tatsama form, 
and rebuke the peasant for using a vulgar word; so that all 
hope of catching the word is gone for that occasion. 

Gujarati uses ^ in preference to though there is some 
confusion in the employment of these two letters, and in many 
parts of the province the peasantry, as in the Paujab, evince 
a tendency to reject the sibilants and substitute for them 

Marathi employs and ^ indifferently, to such an extent 
that even the learned and careful compilers of Molcsworth’s 
Dictionary are often puzzled to decide which to use. Especially 
is this the case in early Tadbhavas and Desajas, where Moles- 
worth and his Brahmans are often widely wrong in their ideas 
of derivation. In Marathi "51 is not quite s/i, nor yet quite s ; 
it inclines mor^ to the former than to the latter, inasmuch as 
the palatal nature of renders it necessary to pronounce it 
with somewhat of that clinging of the tongue to the roof of 
the mouth which is characteristic of the letters of that organ. 
Of the two principal dialects into which Marathi is divided, 
the Dakhani, or that spoken on the high table-lands above the 
Ghats, inclines more to the use of the clear, sharj), dental 
whil|3 the Konkani, spoken in the low line of country fringing 
the coast, prefers the softer and more clinging "Jf- So also 
Bengali, the language of a low-ljdng country on the sea-shore. 
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makes ^ sound as s7u It is an interesting question, whether 
the influence of climate ha% been at work, but one which cannot 
be gone into here. 


§ 25. The nasals of the five organs are even in Sanskrit 
somewhat affected and over-refined letters. ^ and ^ have 
characters to express tliem in all the languages except Gujarati, 
which, not possessing any of the pruritus Sanskritizandi,^^ so 
to speak, does not use characters for sounds which it docs not 
require. Nor does Hindi. In all the other languages, except 
Sindhi, these characters are onfy used in Tatsama words as the 
first element of a nexus. Sindhi, however, has two sounds, nt/ 
and wy, for wliich these two characters arc used. They stand 
alone as pure guttural and palatal nasals respectively. Thus, in 
sing-u, ^‘ahorn^^; ang-anUy “a court-yard 

ang-nru, ^^a coal^^; we have derivatives from Skr. 
and In Hindi and most of the other languages these 

words arc written with the anuswara and ^^TTC- 

Thc sound of the Sindhi ^ is that of ng in sing, ring, which is 
one homogeneous sound, and as such differs from the Hindi ^ 
with anuswara, whicli is the ng in finger, Unger. In dividing 
the syllables of these words we should write singling, but 
fin-ger. The latter is really fing-ger. 

Similarly in Sindhi is ny, the Spanish w iir Senor, extrano, 
which arc pronounced Senyor, exiranyo, and in which the h is, 
like the Sindhi a compendium script arm, or simpler way of 
writing ne or ni, as in the Latin semor, extraneus. It is, how- 
ever, not unfrcquently for double n, as in am := annus; or 
for mn, as in dam = damnum, doTia = domna (low Latin for 
domina; or for ng, as in una z=. unguis ; or gn, as in sem=. 
signum. Thas, kany-d, maiden,” is Skr. 
dhdny-u, grain,” Skr. vany-anu, “to go,” Skr. 

• It is, therefore, less strictly palatal than is guttural, 
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as it embodies only the semivowel of its organ, whereas the* ^ 
embodies the media. 

W is in use in all the languages, and its sound is clearly 
distinguishable from that of in most provinces. In many 
parts of Hindustan and the Panjab, however, I do not think 
any ordinary observer would notice the difference, particularly 
in the countries bordering on the Granges, where contact with 
Musulmans has softened down, with good effects, many of the 
asperities of the old Aryan utterance. So much so is this 
the case, that in ordinarjf Hindi ^ does duty for all nasals. 
In Sindhi TIT has a deeper sound than in the other languages, 
and embodies the semivowel €0its organ, producing a sound 
like nr, or the Pushtu as stated by Dr. Trumpp. It in this 
way presents an analogy to which also embodies the semi- 
vowel of its organ. 

^ and if call for no remarks, being pronounced as in other 
languages n and m. 


§ 26. In the pronunciation of the compound consonants the 
various languages exhibit greater power than Sanskrit, in so far 
as, with a few exceptions, the modern Indians are able to pro- 
nounce every imaginable combination ; while Sanskrit requires 
that the former of two consonants shall be modified so as to 
bring it into harmony with the latter. Whether this rule 
arose from inability to pronounce a nexus of dissimilar con- 
sonants, or was deliberately introducqji with a view to produce 
euphony, need not here be discussed, — the result is the same in 
either case. But Hindi, by rejecting the final short a of all its 
words, obtains an immense variety of words ending with (‘on- 
Bonants ; and as these words, whether as nouns or verbal bases, 
have to be followed by inflectional particles which begin with 
consonants, every conceivable combination of consonants occurs. 
Thus, we have a media followed by a tenuis in which is 
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not lagatd, but lagtd; tijkd; an aspirate media preceding 

a tenuis in bdjhkar J and many others which would be 

inadmissible in Sanskrit. Such a process as altering the final 
consonant of a verbal base to bring it into harmony with the 
initial consonant of a termination, is quite unknown to the 
modem languages. 

In those combinations which I have in Chapter IV. called 
the mixed and weak nexus, Bengali betrays some weaknesses. 
One of these, in which the semivowel ^ follows a consonant, 
has been noticed in § 23. Another is seen in compounds whose 
last letter is ^ • In this case the m is not distinctly heard, but 
gives a subdued nasalization t(Who preceding consonant, which 
is pronounced as though double. Thus, is in Hindi 

smaran, but in Bengali it sounds sh^oron; is not Lakahmi, 

but Lakhkhi ; XRT is not padma, but podda. It is almost im- 
possible to express the exact sound of this nexus — it must be 
heard to be understood. In the words the Bengalis 

and Oriyas in speaking substituto*^ for and the former add 
an anusw^ara after the final vowel, so that these words sound in 
Bengali ^”6 Iirishfan, and in Oriya Krmhfo and 

Bishtu, Thus, too, the Sanskrit ^^ 05 ^ a “ Vaishnava,” a sect very 
common in Orissa, is corrupted into BoiaJmohy Bokhtmh^ Badahy 
and oven Badam. 

§ 27. Sindhi has four sounds peculiar to itself, or, to speak 
more accurately, it has four characters, which are 

not used in any other language. Dr. Trumpp is of opinion that 
these four characters represent four simple sounds (cinfache 
Laiite) ; it is, however, evident from his own remarks that they 
are only methods of expressing Tif, and respectively, 

and the analogy of tho Bengali pronunciation in the examples 
of nexus given above helps us to understand how these letters 
have come to be written with a single character, namely by the 
stress laid on the first in the effort to give its J*ull value and 
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strength to both. There, however, exist many instances in 
Sindhi in which ’SI or ^ do not represent a double letter ; 

Thus, we have Sindhi for Skr. world. 


9} 

ft 


ff 

leg. 

ft 

ff 


ff 

lac. 

ft 

ff 


ff 

janmn. 

ft 

ff 


• 

ff 

leech. 

ft 

ff 

^ * 

ff 

WRTTH son-in-law. 

ft 

ff 


ff 

WTW net. 

t) 

ff 


ff 

tongue. 

ft 

ff 


ff 

wheat. 

Ck 

ff 

ff 


ft 

deep. 


and many others. It is only fair, however, to explain that 
Sindhi is one of the languages which I only know from books, 
and have only once heard spoken, and that I take the above 
words from Stack, while the theory of the origin of these 
sounds comes from Trumpp. It is possible that the latter author 
would not write the above words with the dotted letter, as he 
generally condemns Stack for inaccuracy. The remark there- 
fore must be taken with this modification. Truinpp^s descrip- 
tion of the sounds certainly confirms the view he takes. He 
writes, You shut your mouth and express a dull sound, then 
open the mouth, and allow the g fj, d, or b) to sound forth.” ' 
This is just the way in which, the ^Italians pronounce ehhi, 
poggio, maremma, with a dwelling on the first of the two letters, 
ehb-bi^ pojj~jOy maremm-^ma. He adds in another place, These 
four sounds, which are originally doubled, have now, however, 
established themselves more or less as single independent 
sounds. They are found consequently in many words in which 

^ “ Man schlicssi den Mund, und driickt einen dumpfen Laut herauf, dffnet dann 
den Mund iind laast^cn Laut^ (jy d, bj austonen.” — Zeitachrift der dcutachm morgenU 
Oea^y vol. XV., p. 702. * 
vo%. I. 


6 
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etymologically no reduplication can be proved to exist, but the 
hardness of the pronunciation can be explained bj’^ adjacent 
circumstances, c,g. ‘a village,’ Pr. Skr. This 

is the same remark as has been illustrated above, though, in the 
absence of properly spelt dictionaries, it is diflScult for one not 
resident in the country to determine in which cases the dotted 
letter should be used. 

It is often found to he the case, especially in unwritten 
languages, in which conscqueptly there is no universally re- 
ceived standard of spelling, that when any peculiar pro- 
nunciation has establishtnl itself in the popular speech, it is 
. extended through carelessness to cases where it ought not 
properly to occur, and it is readily conceivable that, this may 
have t«aken place in a wild and uncultivated language like 
Sindlii. At the same time it is to be hoped that those who 
take this language in hand will not fall into the common error 
of all Indian linguists, of representing tho words, not as they 
are, but as they think they ought to be), remembering that it is 
the popular practice and custom, “ usus,” as Horace says, 

“ Quoin pones arbitrium est, ct jus, et norma loquendi,” 
and not the Pandits or would-be reformers. 


§ 28. Some remarks on the literature of these languages may 
now be offered, though to give a full and complete review of 
this subject >\^ould occupy many volumes, and would be beyond 
the limits of my task. All that will here be done is to give 
such brief general statements as may afford to the reader a 
tolerably accurate idea of how the various modern languages 
stand in this respect. Although the majority of the written 
works in the Indian vernaculars are to the European mind very 
tame and uninteresting, yet it is by no means accurate to say 
that there is nothing worth reading in them.* Eeligion has 
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always been the chief incentive to writing in India, whether 
ancient or modern ; and the vehicle chosen has been until quite 
recent times verse,, and not prose.* The earliest writings of the 
modern period, with one notable exception, are religious poems. 
This exception is the first of all in point of time, the Prithirdja 
Rasan of Chand Bardai, in which the ancestry, birth, heroic 
deeds, and final overthrow of Prithiraj of the Chauhan tribe 
of Rajputs, the last Hind,u King of Bclhi, are recited in many 
thousand lines of doggrcl ycrse.by Chand Bardai, a native of 
Lahore, who was attached to that monarch’s court in the 
capacity of Bhat or bard, and who was an eye-witness of the 
historical scenes which he relates. But even in this professedly 
historical work the influence of tradition is too strong for the 
poet, and his opening canto, a very long one, is occupied by 
hymns to the gods, catalogues of the Purans, and legends taken 
from them; throughout his book the customary intervention 
of celestial beings occurs; on every joyful occasion the gods 
assembled in their cars shower down flowers ; after every battle 
Shiva with his necklace of skulls dances frantically among the 
corpsefS, drinking the blood of the slain ; birds and beasts talk; 
sacrifices produce magical eflects ; and penances are rewarded 
by the appearance of the god to the devotee, and by gifts of 
superhuman skill or power. So that here again religion, tlie 
old deeply rooted Hindu religion, asserts itself, and a legendary 
and miraculous element comes in side by side witli accurate 
history and geography. The date of the composition of the 
poem is probably about a.d. 1200. Siibscqueiit Hindi literature 
consists almost entirely of long, tiresome religious poems, 
together with some of a lighter type, translations or rather 
rifaccimeuti of older poems, such as the Ramnyan of Tulsi Das, 
none of which are particularly worth reading, except for the 
light they throw on the gradual progress of the language ; and 
even this light is often obscured by the arbitrary changes 
and corruptions which the authors permit themselves to use to 
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satisfy the exigencies of their rhythm. The reiterated employ- 
ment by them all of a certain set of stock words and phrases 
deprives their works of any appearance of individuality or 
originality, which, added to the extremely dull and unin- 
teresting nature of the subject-matter of the poems themselves, 
makes them on the whole about the least attractive body of 
literature in the world. Still, there arc, as I have said before, 
some exceptions : the seven hundred, couplets of BihS,ri L&l 
contain many pretty, though fanciful, conceits, and are com- 
posed in extremely correct and elegant verse; and here and 
' there among the religious poems may be found meditations 
and prayers of some merit. The Rama y an of Tulsi Das is 
probably only admired because the masses are unable to read 
the original of Valmiki. In modern times a perfect cloud of 
writers has arisen, amongst whom, however, it is impossible to 
single out any one deserving of special mention. The intro- 
duction of the Persian character, in supersession of the clumsy 
JJagari, has rendered the mechanical process of writing much 
easier and more rapid, while many good lithographic presses in 
all parts of the country pour forth books of all dcscriptioiis, the 
majority of them undoubtedly pernicious trash, but some here 
and there of a more wholesome tone, which, though probably 
not destined to live, may pave the way for productions of a 
higher style.' 

Bengal, however, has now far distanced all her sister pro- 
vinces in literary activity. The rise of modern Bengali litera- 
ture is due to the great reformer Chaitanya in the fifteenth 
century. The, litanies or Kirtans which, though they had existed 
before his time, he rendered popular, may still be collected, and 
I believe some Bengali gentlemen have made collections of 
them, with a view to publication. One, attributed to Vidyapati, 

^ Those who wish to piireue this subject further should read M. Garcin de Tassy’s 
Histoire de la litterature Uivdouslam, in which an immense amoitnt of iaformatlou is 
collected. The learned author is an ardent admirer of Hindi literature. 
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the most celebrated, and probably the first in point of time, of 
the old Bengali poets, runs as follows : 

^ ^ ^ tjTit ’TT 3Nt n 

^ «!T gflj^ ^«T ^rr'^ii 

wna ^ ^sr 9n ^ « 

fwnifw^in^^fi(ji;'^.fn%’rrfirap5rTl^ non 

‘‘Since my birth I have gazed on (his) form, (yet) my eyes have not 
been satiated, 

Friend ! that sweet voice I hfive heard with my ears, (their) touch has 
not left the passage of hearing. 

What sweet nights in love have I spent, and knew not what happened. 

For millions of ages I have kept heart to heart, still my heart Inis not 
cooled. 

Many, many lovers pursue (their) love, the true lover no one sees ; 

Vidy5,pati saith, to cool the soul in a lakh not one can be found.'’ * 

Here = ^ a causal from is 

merely a Bengali way of writing ^ (sco Chapter III., § 58). 
The language of this poem closely resembles that spoken at 
the present time in Tirhut. The preterites 5}^, and 
are still in use there, though the first and last are now obsolete 
in Bengal proper. Such forms as for 

are still heard in eonversation, though now banished from 
boohs. 

The language of these poems differs very little from early 
Hindi, as will be seen from comparing it with the extract from 
Chand given in § 5 (note), Kabi.Kankan, who lived about 
1570, and the. author of the ChaUanya Charanamrita, are also 
celebrated early Bengali writers. The Bengali poets Kasid^s 

} For this hitherto unpublished poem I have to thank my friend Babu Jagadishnath 
Rai, who has also procured for me others of the same kind. Vidyapati’s date is fixed 
as early as a.d. IsSo ; but I am disposed to doubt this. 
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and Kritib&s wrote modern versions of the Mahabharat and 
Hamayan. Raja Krishna (Phandra of Nadiya collected round 
him a small circle of poets, ^hose works are still very much 
admired, amongst whom Bharat Chandra Rai holds the foremost 
place, though it is stated that hia popularity is on the wane, 
in consequence of the rise of a sounder and more wholesome 
literature. A species of Fcscenuine verse called Kahi (probably 
for Kahit) was also highly, popular in the last generation.; these 
verses were recited by two companies of performers, who 
lavished the most pungent abuse and satire on each other, to 
the great delight of their audience. Following upon the poets 
of this school comes Iswar Chandra Gupta, a sort of Indian 
’Rabelais, who enjoyed considerable reputation fifty years^ or 
oven less ago. But Bengal has advanced so fast during the 
last generation that all these old-world authors are already left 
far behind in the dimness of a premature antiquity. And it is 
well that they should be. Bengali literature was not in their 
hands progressing in any definite or tangible direction, unless 
it were in that of filth and folly. Modern Bengali writers, all 
of ' whom are of the present age, may be divided into two 
classes, the Sanskritists and the Anglicists. The former are 
chiefly responsible for the solemn pompous style, overloaded 
with artificial Tatsamas, which they, and they alone, are able to 
understand, and which make the literature which they produce 
more like bad Sanskrit than good Bengali,# The frigid conceits, 
the traditional epithets, the time-honoured phraseology, recur 
over and ovqr again ad nameamy and the threadbare legends 
of the Hindu creed are worked up into fresh forms with a 
‘‘most damnable iteration.’" Opposed to these is a school of 
young writers, who pour forth novels, plays, and poems in 
considerable abundance, and of very unequal merit. Babu 
Pi&n Chand Mittra, who writes under the nom de plume of 
Tekchand Thakur, has produced the best novel in the language, 
the All&ler gharer Dul&l, or “ The Spoilt Child" of the House 
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of All&l.” He has had many imilators, and certainly stands high 
as a novelist ; his story might fai^y claim to be ranked with 
some of the best comic njjrels in our own language for wit, 
spirit, and clever touches of nature. Michael Madhusildan 
Datt, a Christianized Hindu, has also written a great many 
works, some of them very good. And ‘'Hutam,” as he calls 
himself, or Kali Prasanna Singh, must be mentioned as a 
vigorous and clever, though occasionally coarse, painter of the 
manners of his countrymen. There are many more, too many 
perhaps for a country Wliich* has so recently emerged from 
semi-barbarism; but civ ilizatio n, or a curious imitation of it, 
is a plant of fast growth in India, and all we can do is to hope 
that much that is worthless may die out, while what remains 
may be strengthened and pruned. That the Bengalis possess 
the power as well as the will to establish a national literature 
of a very sound and good character, cannot bo denied, and it is 
to be hoped that the ponderous high-flown Sanskrit style will 
be laughed out of the field by Tckchand Thakur and his light- 
armed troops, so that Bengalis raaj’' write as they talk, and 
improve their language, not by wholesale importations from the 
dead Sanskrit, but by adopting and adhering to one standard 
universal system of spelling, and by selecting from the copious 
stores of their local dialects such vigorous and expressive words 
as may best serve to express their thoughts. If the stylo of 
any one writer were taken as a model by the rest, a standard 
would soon be set up, and Bengali would become a literary 
language. 

The immense activity of the Calcutta press ^ould also be, 
if possible, a little slackened. It is impossible that more than 
one-tenth of the heaps of books which daily appear should be 
really worth the paper they are printed on. I^ss works and 
better ones, more care and thought, and less of the froth of empty 
heads^ are wanted to produce a solid and enduring literature.^ 

^ For the majority of the facts contained in this paragraph on Bengali I must 
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Oriya literature begins with TJpendro Bhanj, who was a 
brother of the Raja of Gun^sar, a petty hill-state in the south 
of Orissa, which even to the 4 )resent day is celebrated as tho 
home of the purest form of the language. This voluminous 
poet composed a great number of religious works, many of 
which are still highly esteemed. His date is not exactly 
known, but ho is supposed to have lived about three hundred 
years ago. I have a list of thirty of his productions, two of 
which are rhyming dictionaries, the Sabdamalii and Gitabhi- 
d4no ; the rest are episodes front the*ancient Pauranic legends, 
erotic poems, and panegyrics on various gods. They are stated 
to be generally disfigured by gross indecency and childish 
quibblings about words, endless repetitions, and all sorts 
of far-fetched rhetorical puzzles. Dinkrishno Das, a poet of 
the same age, is the author of the Easakallola, the most cele- 
brated-poem in the language; the versification of which is its 
chief merit, being fluent and graceful ; the subject-matter, 
however, is obscene, and contains very little that is new or 
original. There are also numerous paraphrases of well-known 
Sanskrit works, such as the Bhagavadgita, Eamayana, Padma 
Purana, and Lachhmi Purana. 

A few lines are given from Dinkrishno Das's popular poem, 
the Easakallola, as a specimen of his style : — 

wtBs ^ \ 

ii 

Hasak., iv., 34. 

acknowledge my obligations to the article on Bengali Literature in the Calcutta 
^'JEteview for April, 1871. ^ 
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“He who takes no pleasure in t£e story of Krishna, beholds Fate 
close at hand;^ he shall be smitten with the punishments of Fate, a 
dreadful death he shall obtain, (Dln)krit^na relates the story of Krishna, 
— never shall it be otherwise.” 

In modem times a few prose works have been composed of 
considerable merit, but no originality, being either translations 
or adaptations from the English and Bengali. The Oriyas are 
beginning to wake up, but none of them have yet received 
sufficient cultivation to make them rchlly good authors. Nor is 
there much demand for vef nacuiar literature — the Oriya seldom 
reads, and not one man in a hundred can write his native lan- 
guage without falling into the grossest errors of spelling and 
grammar at every turn. 

The Marathas have also a copious literature. Namdeva, the 
first poet, whose date is uncertain, but probably about 1290 a..d., 
drew his inspiration, as was the case with so many poets of his 
time, from the writings of Kabir and other reformers. Contem- 
porary with him was the celebrated Dnyanoba or Dnyanadeva 
Gyandcb, we should call him in the other provinces), 
who wrote a religious poem called Dnyaneshwari. Then follows 
a long string of more or less obscure poets, among whom Sridhar 
(a.d. 1571) deserves notice on account of his voluminous 
Pauranic paraphrases. Tukaram, the most celebrated Marathi 
author, was (a.d. 1609) a contemporary of the illustrious Sivaji. 
An admirably printed edition of Tukaram’s poems has been 
produced at Bombay recently by two Pandits, Yishnu Para- 
shuram Shastri and Shankar Pandurang. The poems are called 
Abhangas, or unbroken probably from thcil- being of in- 
definite length, and strung together in a loose flowing metre. 
Tukaram was a half-crazed devotee, such as we see so commonly 
in India, who began life as a petty shopkeeper, but being 

^ Literally, “ the association of Yama,” considered as Fate ; sanghut in the second 
line is used in the sense of association, or propinquity; in the fourth, in that of 
killing Or death. This verse is almost identical with the modern spoken language; 
hoibos^Jicbo is the only archaism. 
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unsucces&ful, devoted himself to the worship of the idol Vithoba 
or Vitthal, whose chief shrike is at Pandharpur. At the temple 
of this idol at Dehu, near ‘Buna, Tukaram spent the greater 
part of his life improvising these endless Abhangas, which 
were collected by his disciples. He eventually started off on 
a pilgrimage, and as ho never returned, having probably died 
on the road, his followers chose to believe he had ascended to 
heaven. Ilis doctrine is a reflexion of the Vaishnava creed, 

c ^ 

popularized in Bengal by Chaitanya a little before Tukaram’s 
time; and the name of the iSol 'Vithoba is a corruption of 
through the vulgar pronunciation BiMu or BiUhu, 
common in Eastern India. There is nothing very original or 
striking in Tukaram’s poems, which are very much like the 
ordinary run of religious verses in other Indian dialects. The 
following may be quoted as a specimen of his simplest style : — 

^ ilf iff ^ u a 

»rr«r Bt’T ^ ^ a ^ a 

fiiiT ^ I vtTT a ? a 

“ Torches, umbrellas, horses, — ^these are of no value, why now, O lord of 
Pandhari, dost thou entangle me in them ? Honour, i)omp, show, — these are 
mere pig’s dung. Tuka says, O god, hasten to deliver mo.” 

It is, perhaps, unfair for a foreigner to give a judgment on ‘ 
such works as these, which certainly enjoy immense popularity 
in their own country, being “ household words ” to men of all 
classes. 

After Tukbba, as he is familiarly called, the chief author is 
Mayur Pandit, or Moropant (a.I). 1720), who is by some con- 
sidered as superior to Tukoba, and whose poems are highly 
esteemed. The Marathas have also a copious Anacreontic 
literature, which perhaps might better be called Rabelaisian 
without the wit, and with twice the amount of impurity. 

or “ Chorus it is repeated after each verse. 
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Of prose works this literature has but few and insignificant 
specimens. The chief are the or Chronicles of Kings, 

in which, as usual in India, so^uch that is legendary and 
impossible is mixed up with actual history as to detract greatly 
from their value to the student. 

In modern times the English have introduced into this, as 
into all the other provinces of India which have fallen under 
their sway, a new spirit of learning ^nd a new era of develop- 
ment. It remains to be seen how far this movement will 

# • 

remain an exotic, fostered by the ruling power, and unable to 
grow alone, and how far it will, as in Bengal, strike roots into 
the soil and bear fruit. Up to the present date the Marathas 
have not produced any original works in the new style. Of 
course the manufacture of endless religious poems goes on as 
usual, but this is not progress. Prose works of a solid and 
enduring nature seem as yet to have appeared only rarely 
and at long intervals. Newspapers, of course, there are, but 
the people seem to have been rather overdosed with translations 
and adaptations from English, executed by well-meaning but 
rather obtrusive officials and missionaries. It may be doubted 
whether any, or at least more than a small fraction, of these 
works are really suited to the popular comprehension. 

We look in vain for spontaneous productions of the native 
mind, for works which seize hold on the national taste in the 
way that the old religious poems did, for "works which do not 
betray the guiding and correcting hand of the English school- 
master on every page. Until we get*Buch works g,s these there 
will be no national literature. 

Gujarati literature begins with Narsingh Mehta, who lived in 
the fifteenth century ; the exact date of his birth is not known, 
but he was alive in 1457, and is considered the best poet in the 
language. His poems are chiefiy short, something like sonnets, 
and of course religious. Some sixty poets are mentioned, but 
of these only ten or twelve are esteemed, as Vishnu Das, Sliiv 
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Daa, Samal Bhatt, and others. In modem times the Gujaratis, 
though rather a backward jj^eople as times go, have been stimu- 
lated into activity. There a good many newspapers in the 
language, some of which, from the specimens I have seen, 
possess considerable merit, though others, again, are as bad as 
they can well be. Under English influence also, translations 
and original works have been produced, though it is stated that 
“a shelf of moderate dimensions would accommodate all the 
published prose works, translations included, which have yet 
been written by Hindu Gujarati axitliors.’' ^ Some societies are 
at work fostering native literary cfibrts, but not much is to be 
expected from them. The literature of a nation to be of any 
value must be a vigorous spontaneous growth, not a hot-house 
plant. Translations of goody-goody children’s, stories, or 
histories of India, dialogues on agriculture, Robinson Crusoe, 
and the like, though useful for schoolboys, do not form a 
national literature; no Tekchand ThS.kur appears yet to have 
arisen in Gujarat. To show how little the language has 
changed since it was first put upon paper, I give a short piece 
from Narsingh Mehta, the earliest poet, and an extract from 
a modern Gujarati newspaper. 

Narsingh’s poem is as follows : — 

^ wr TT»r ^ H 

xrT% trNri(^ Tnr n 

^ “ 

?n^ ^ ft 

«iT TPi ft 0 ft 


^ Preface to Leckey’s Gi^arati Grammar^ p. viif. 
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“ Recite, 0 parrot, by leave of Ram, may Sita the virtuous teach thee, 

Beside thee having built a cage, cause (thee to mutter ‘Ram’ with 
thy mouth. 

Parrot, for thee I weave green bamboos ; 

Of them I am making, parrot, a cage — I join jewels and diamonds. 

Parrot, for thee what food shall I cook ? 

On pieces of sugar I shall sprinkle ghee. 

Thou of yellow wing, white foot, black neck, 

Worship the lord of Narsai (Narsingh), trolling a pleasant song.” ^ 

From the Gujarat Shdld^atraf for March, 1863 : — 

W ^ ^ ^ ’SBUI ifzg ^ ^ $ % 

^ ^rrr ’dflf ’dvrr 

“ It is less than three quarters of a century since the Fire-carriage, or 
railway, began to run. In this interval its use has bcQu so extended that 
these carriages now run in most parts of England. In this short time 
these carriages have begun to run in several ])arts of this country also.. 
In a few years, when the trains run from Calcutta to this place or to 
Bombay, we shall be able to go to Calcutta in three or four days.” '* 

Of the other languages it cannot be said in strictness that 
they have any literature, if by that word we mean written 
works. In mgst Aryan countries in India there has existed 
from the earliest times a large hotly of unwritten poetry. 
These ballads or rhapsodies are still sung by the Bhats and 
Charans, two classes corresponding somewhat to our European 
bards, and the antiquity of some of the ballads still current is 
admitted to be great. The poems of Chand, to which I so 
often refer, are nothing more than a collection of these ballads ; 

* ^hapurji Edaljfs Gujarati Diciiomry^ prof., p. xiv, 

* /(&., p. xix. 
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a collection probably made by tbe poet himself, when in his old 
age he bethought him of the gallant master whom he had so 
long served, and who had dmd in the flower of his manhood in 
that last sad battle before Delhi. Throughout all the country 
of the Rajputs, far down to the mouths of the Indus and the 
confines of Biluchistan, the Indian bards wandered singing, 
and a considerable quantity of their poems still lives in the 
mouths of the people, and has in these latter times been 
printed. This, as far as I know, is all that Sindh can show 
of ancient literature. And the case is not far difierent in the 
Panjab. In that province the language is still very closely 
connected with various forms of western Hindi. Though 
Nanak, the great religious reformer of the Panjab and founder 
of the Sikh creed, is generally pointed to as the earliest author 
in the language, yet few writings of his are extant, and in the 
great collection called the Granth, made by Arjun Mai, one 
of his disciples, in the sixteenth century, there is nothing 
distinctly Panjabi. It is stated to be for the most part an 
anthology culled from the writings of Hindi poets, such as 
Kabir, Namadev, and others, and consequently the language 
is pure old Hindi. It is to be observed that in all Western 
India there is a large number of ballads, snatches of songs, 
and other unwritten poetry current, which if it could be 
collected would form a considcjrable body of curious ancient 
literature. One circumstance, however, detracts much from the 
value of collections of this sort, namely, that the genuine old 
language, with its archaic or provincijil expressions, is seldom 
to be found intact. The reciters of these poems habitually 
changed the words they recited, substituting for the ancient 
forms which they no longer understood modern words of similar 
meaning, so that we arc continually being disappointed in our 
hope of picking up transitional fifteenth century phases of 
language which undoubtedly did exist in these poems in their 
original state. Even in written works this has {aken place to 
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.some extent. I am informed by Babu Eajendralal Mittra, a 
very high authority in such matters, that the printed editions 
of the Chaitanya Charanamrita,‘^and similar early Bengali 
works now to be procured in Calcutta, have been so altered 
and modernized as no longer to present any trustworthy picture 
of the genuine language of the poem. I also notice that in 
some extracts from a psoudo-Chand printed recently in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal,^ th§ language is very much 
more modern than that of the authentic MSS. of the poem which 
I have seen. Thus, as an example, it may be noted that some 
twenty or thirty lines end with the word % “is.” The real 
Chand never uses ^ ; it had apparently not come into existence 
in his time. With him the substantive verb is almost always 
left to be inferred, and when expressed is generally indicated 
by the old Prakrit form from whereas % is merely 

an inversion of ^rff% from through a form whence 

also the Marathi But the mischief is not confined to the 

substitution of modern synonyms for archaic words ; often the 
archaic word not being understood, a current word of nearly 
similar sound has been substituted for it, thus altering the 
whole meaning of the sentence. Still, in spite of these draw- 
backs, there is much to be learnt from these rustic songs and 
plays, and good service has been done by the Rev. J. Robson, 
of Ajmer, in lithographing four or five of the Khiyals or plays 
which are frequently performed in Mar^ar. The Marwari 
dialect is faithfully represented in these interesting works, in 
which many a word of Cliand is tetained which it would 
perhaps be impossible to find elsewhere. 

This rapid and imperfect sketch of the present available 
literature of our seven languages will show that religious poetry 
constituted the bulk, if not the whole, of it till the influence 

^ I have not read all through Chand, hut I believe I have read as much as, or more 
of his poem than any living Englishman, and in all that I have read I have never yet 
come across 
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of European ideas began to bo felt, and that since that time 
a copious literature has corpe into existence, of which much is 
mere ephemeral trash, obsuene, pointless, and utterly con- 
temptible, but which has already produced some few works 
worthy to live, and will doubtless in time produce more. 
Bengali is decidedly in advance of the others, next come Hindi 
and Marathi, then Gujarati and Oriya, last of all Panjabi and 
Sindlii ; the former of which*will probably not be cultivated as 
a literary language, being superseded by Hindi in its Arabicized 
form of Urdu. 

§ 29. The extent of country over which each of these lan- 
guages is spoken is so large, and there has been so little communi- 
cation between one province and another until comparatively 
recent times, that it is not surprising that dialects should abound; 
indeed, I have often been disposed to wonder that there are not 
more. Hindi is spoken over 248,000 square miles. In its 
extreme eastern part, the district of Puraniya (Purncah), there 
is great confusion of speech. On the banks of the Mahananda 
river both Bengali and Hindi are spoken, and both equally 
badly. The Bengali of the Surjapur I^argana is quite unin- 
telligible to a native of any other part of Bengal or Hindustan. 
In the central part of the district Pengali forms are very rarely 
heard; deJehis, kaJiw, for the pure Hindi deJM, Icahd; and chhey 
‘‘ is,’^ for haiy are tHIc most marked peculiarities. Crossing the 
Kusi river, and going westwards, we come into the region of 
Mithila, the modern Tirliut, where the language is pairoly Hindi 
in type, thougli in many of its phonetic details it leans towards 
Bengali. On the south side of the Ganges, in Bhagulpur, 
Hunger (Monghyr), and Gaya, the dialect is called Magadh, 
from the old name of the country. Adjoining the Maithil and 
Ma^dh, and rtretching from the Himalayas to the outlying 
spurs of the Vindhya, is the Bhojpuri dialect, so strongly 
marked with features of striking individuality as to be almost 
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worthy to be* called a separate language, and retaining many 
fine, old Aryan forms which ha^ dropped out of classical 
Hindi.^ 

When we get beyond the Bhojpuri area, about Benares, we 
come into Central Hindustan, and from Benares to Delhi the 
dialectic difierences are not so very great as to call for special 
remark. It is true that there are many diversities in the words, 
and occasionally also in the inflectional forms used in various 
parts of this wide tract, but theref is no very striking divergence 
from the central type. To the south, however, in the vast 
regions of Eajputana, strongly marked dialectic peculiarities 
again meet us, and there is a large number of provincial forms 
of speech. The Marwari, which I have alluded to before, 
merges gradually into Gujarati, which is conterminous with it on 
the south, in such forms as the infinitive in ^ B[*> 

but G.), and the form of the future in as 

“shall be,” G. It still retains the ancient 

genitive signs and many other distinctive marks. 

Some of the Rajput dialects again exhibit a tendency to ap- 
proach to Marathi, and others more to the west modulate 
gradually into Panjabi and Sindhi. 

Panjabi is spoken halfway through the country between the 
Satlaj and JamnS,, It is impossible to say where it begins. In 
those regions it is generally observable that if you address a 
man in Hindi, he answers you in Panjabi, and vice versd^ both 
languages being spoken with equal fluency and equal incorrect- 
ness, just as an Alsatian speaks French and German, both 
equally badly. Throughout the Panjab and Sindh the most 
important tribe in point of numbers is that of the Jats, who 
under the name of J^i-ts also spread far into Eajputana and the 
Doab. Panjabi, Sindhi, and Western Hindi, regarded as the 
mother-tongue of this great race, appear to us as almost one 

^ I have contribute^a sketch of this dialect to the Boyal Asiatic Society. It will 
he found in vol. iii. (new series), p. 483, of their Jowrnal, 

VOL. J. 
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language, with a regular series of modifications extending in 
waves from the Persian Gnlf, up the Indus, across the five 
rivers, and far on into the deserts of the Eajputs. Thus, the 
present participle in Hindi ends in in Eastern Panjabi this 
is softened to dd,^ with an n inserted when the rpot ends with a 
vowel, thus harddy “ doing,” but Jchdnd&y ‘‘ eating.” As we get 
further into the country going westwards and southwards about 
Shahpur and Jhang, wfe find this n always used, even after 
bases ending in a consonant; iim&,mdrenddy “beating.” When, 
however, we get right down into Sindh, the form in ndd has 
become the regular classical termination in universal use, and is 
fortified, by a long vowel ; thus, mdrindoy “ beating,” which 
takes us back to the Prakrit marento and Sanskrit mdrayant} 

There are so many dialects in Panjabi that it is impossible to 
enumerate them. In every district, nay, in every parganah, a 
difference is perceptible ; and on arriving in a new station, the 
English official almost always finds himself confronted with a 
new local “ boli,” by which term I mean to imply a distinction 
something less than that conveyed by the word “ dialect.” 
The general features arc the same throughout; but there is 
a twang, a dozen or so of inflections, several scores of words, 
quite peculiar to that one place, and not understood out of it. 
In fact, in all the parts of India with which I am personally 
acquainted I have noticed something of the same peculiarity, 
namely, that the words which the peasant uses to express the 
objects around him, the different descriptions of cattle, tools, 
seeds, gras*ses, crops, diseases of crops, grain in various stages, 

I Conclusively proving that the form of the present tense in Hindi is not derived 
from that of the agent in Sanskrit, as some say; though H. hart&y << doing,” is the 
same word in form os Ski*, kartd^ ** a doer,” yet it is derived from a Prakrit form 
karmto (Skr. tcurvan). 

3 We lack in English a word to express this sort of distinction. The Germans 
have a useful word, mundart,” which exactly conveys the id^a I wish to express in 
the text. ^ 
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soils, waters, weathers, attd the like, differ in every district I go 
to. Going from Gujrat to Jhelamr and from Jhelam to Eawal 
Pindi, the whole of the ryot’s sarronndings change their names 
completely twice over. Perhaps the only exception is the 
plough, which I only know by two names , — hal in Upper 
India, and ndngal in Bengal and Orissa. The cow may be 
perhaps cited as another exception, and in truth gate and gai 
would perhaps be understood in most places, and the generic 
term goru for cattle in a gSod many — but the peasant is not 
content with this. His cow is red, or dun, or grey, or w'hite, 
or fertile, or barren, or has had one calf or two, or is milch or 
dry, or has its horns bent forwards or backwards, or straight, 
or of uneven length, and each of these peculiarities has a name, 
and that name is used, to the exclusion of the generic term 
‘*cow,” and differs in every district; so that to the superficial 
observer, or perhaps oven to a careful student who judged 
from this class of words, there would at first sight appear to 
be more dialects in the language than there really are. Still, 
after making all due allowance for these peculiarities, I am of 
opinion that, owing to the absence of any written standard, our 
brave Panjabi peasants possess a number of hona fide dialects 
which is considerably in excess of that possessed by most 
languages spoken over an equal area of level country in any 
other part of India. 

Sindhi, according to Trumpp, has three dialects, — Sirai, 
spoken in Siro, or the north of Sindh^ Vicholai, in Vicholo, 
the middle part of the country; and Lari, in the southern 
districts along, the sea-coast. But it is evident from an ex- 
amination of the published grammars that this threefold 
division does not exhaust the variations of the language. 
Perhaps it would be more strictly correct to say that the 
numerous dialects fall into three groups. It is irfipossible that 
in the whole of Jjar only one uniform speech should prevail. 
We know, /or instance, that in the eastern part oi^that pro- 
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vince, towards Thar and Parkar and about the Einn, the 
dialect called Eachhi begias to be heard. This dialect I am 
uncertain whether to class with Gujarati or Sindhi; as simi- 
larly the XJch dialect, on the north of Siro, is by some con- 
sidered a dialect of Panjabi, by others of SindhL Thus the- 
various cognate languages of Aryan India melt into one another 
so imperceptibly Jhat it is a question of much difficulty how to 
define their limits. But it is not only with regard to border 
dialects that there exists a difficulty. In the heart of each 
province the same local variations exist. When we are told 
that “there ” is expressed in Sindhi by 

T^Tft^y JH^y m^t^y 

m^fffy m^y and fTTStffy and that these forms mean also 
“ thence,” what are we to understand ? Is it meant that the 
Sindhis in all parts of Sindh use all these thirteen forms 
indifferently, or that the pronunciation of the language is so 
indistinct that in consequence of its being for the most part 
unwritten a foreign dictionary-maker finds it impossible to 
decide on the exact way of writing the word? or, thirdly, has 
he grouped together a whole mass of variants drawn from 
different parts of the country ? If we consider the matter a 
little, it will appear improbable that so great a variety of forms 
should be used in one town or district without any distinction 
of meaning, and the abundant diacritical marks which have 
been invented to express slight shades of modulation in sounds, 
forbid the supposition J[hat the author was baffled by the in- 
distinct utterances of the people. The third supposition, then, 
forces itself on us as the true one, and the more so when we see 
that so indispensable and hourly-recurring a word as “ I ” 
exhibits the same redundancy of forms, being written ^5 
and of the last form we are indeed told expressly that it is 
peculiar to Shikarpur, in Iforthern Sindh. “ Ye ” is written 

and (Many other pro- 

nouns and common infiections have also the same multiform 
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character. Judging also from my experience of the Panjab, 
I should think it almost certain that every ten miles in 'Sindh 
a new dialect or sub-dialect would be met with. 

Proceeding onward into Gujarat to the south-east, and leaving 
the transitional Kachhi to be aflSliated either to Sindhi or 
Gujarati, or half to one, and half to the other, as may be 
finally decided when more is known about it, the same con- 
fusion*, or rather midtiplicity of shades; is found to exist. “ In 
the north-western parts of Kathiawar it is to some exteTit 
modified by Sindhi. As we pass to the north and north-east 
of Gujarat, it merges into Vraj, or Marwari, and Hindi. 
Analogous modifications occur on the eastern side of Gujarat. 
On the south a sharper boundary appears to separate it from 
Marathi. In the centre of Gujarat a broad accentuation of 
some vowels prevails. In Southern Gujarat inequalities in 
orthography and in the sounds of some letters, with an influx 
of Persian vocables, has resulted from the residence of the 
Parsis there. In Northern Gujarat ihere is perceptibly a 
peculiarity in some sounds, such as the in the imperative 
mood. The speech of Vanyas, Brahmans, aboriginal tribes, 
etc., is marked by some peculiarities. The province of Kachh 
has a dialect, sometimes i-eckoned a distinct language ; yet 
Gujarati is there generally understood. Thus the general hue 
of the language shades off, in different parts of its field. I 
have heard natives lay it down as a maxim, that in every 
twelve kos there is a variation.”^ In conformity with the 
saying mentioned in the last sentence, there is ‘a Gujarati 
proverb, WTT ^errai, “ Every 

twelve koa the language changes as the branches differ on 
trees.” 

Gujarati does not, however, shade off into Marathi in the 

' Introduction to Shapurji Edtlji’s Diet Dissertation on Gujarati^ by Dr. 
Glasgow, p. X. I ba^ taken the liberty of correcting the writer's grammar in one 
or two instances. 
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same imperceptible way as it does into othor languages. On 
the contrary, a native auth/)r states, '^The Gujarati language 
agrees very closely with the languages of the countries lying 
to the north of it, because the Gujarati people came from the 
north. If a native of Delhi, Ajmer, MArwir, MewAr, Jaypiir, 
etc., comes into Gujarat, the Gujarati people find no difiBculty 
in understanding his language. But it is very wonderful that 
when people from countries bordering Gujarat on the south, as 
the Konkan, Maharashtra, etc‘:, coihe to Gujarat, the Gujarati 
people do not in the least comprehend what they say; only 
those words which have been imported from the north are 
intelligible- to them.’’ ^ 

• And yet the Marathas too must have come from the north, 
just as the Gujaratis did. What the author probably means 
is that the inflectional system of Marathi differs so widely 
from that of its cognate languages, and especially so from 
Hindi, as to be quite unintelligible to the simple Gujarati 
peasants, to whose minds the idea of one common Aryan stock 
is not so constantly present as it is to the scholar, and who, 
therefore, are not always on the look out for resemblances. 
This is not to be wondered at when we reflect that even in our 
own country people may be met with who have learnt the 
German language, and know it well, without having been once 
struck by its similarity to their own.* 

Gujarati is also largely used beyond its own area in the city 
of Bombay as a mercantile language, though in this position, 
as might be expected, it is largely mixed up with foreign 
words, and its grammar has become very corrupt. It is used 
by the following classes of persons : 

1 or, Hintory of the ‘ Q^arati Lernguage^ by 

Sbastri Vrajlal Kalidas, p. 50 (lithographed, Ahmadabad, 1860). 

^ I met a remarkable, and in other respects intelligent, person once who not only 
had not noticed the similarity of the two languages, but refused even to admit it 
when pointed ofH to him. It is to be feared there are many such. 
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1. Musulmtos from Kachh, among whom are the Mihmans 
and Khwajas (vulgo Khojas), well-known traders; the latter 
of whom are met with in trading towns all over Northern 
India, where, however, they speak Urdu. 

2. Wohorfi,s (vulgo Boras), another class of traders. 

3. A few Maratha Musulmans from the Konkan. 

4. The various castes of Gujaratis, Brahmans, Vanyas (Banias), 
Bajputs, etc. 

5. Seths and Bhatias, IJiind^ merchants and bankers from 
Kachh. 

6. Marwaria. 

7. A few Hindu Marathas from the Konkan. 

8. Parsis.^ 

In this fact we see another instance, like that of Hindustani, 
in which the simpler language prevails as a lingua franca over 
the more complicated. Nothing tends to restrict the use and 
currency of a language so much as an intricate grammatical 
construction, while nothing conduces to its wide-spread popu- 
larity so much as absence of inflectional forms, gender, case, 
and the like. The language spoken by the greatest number 
of human beings at the present day, the English, is also that 
which is least encumbered with grammar of any sort. 

Marathi has undoubtedly, as I have before remarked, a very 
decided individuality, a type quite its own, arising from its 
comparative isolation for so many centuries. The Vindhya 
range of hills, during those times when India was split up into 
many petty kingdoms, must have acted as an eifectual barrier 
to communication with the other Aryan nations. For all that, 
however, it has close links with Gujarati, though the Gujaratis 
fail to perceive them. 

The two great divisions into which Marathi falls are called 
Konkani and Dakhani ; the former spoken in the long narrow 

* For the above &ct8 I have to thank Mr. Flynn, of the Bombi^' High tlourt. 
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strip of country between the mountains and the sea, the latter 
in the high table-land of the Dakhan, or south of India as the 
northern Aryans called it,* Central India as we ubiquitous 
English more truly designate it. From the circumstance of 
my personal experience being confined to Northern and Eastern 
India, I have less data for Marathi than any other of the 
languages ; a circumstance the more to be regretted as Marathi 
is a very leading member of the group. As far as I can learn 
from books and private infornjatiop, the dialectic distribution 
of the language is somewhat on this wise : 

The dialect of the district lying round Puna seems to be con- 
sidered the most correct form of the language, as it is generally 
called Deshi, or the language of the country ” par excellence. 
The Konkani dialect differs not very strikingly from the Deshi, 
and some of its forms are considered as mote in harmony with 
the general analogy of the language than those in use in the 
Dakhan. The Konkani peculiarities resemble in a few im- 
.portant particulars those of the Bengali, and in both cases 
there is reason to suspect that their proximity to the sea and 
the low swampy nature of the country may have had a tendency 
to thicken and debase the pronunoiation. Thus, it is said that 
the anuswara is more clearly heard in the Eonkan than in the 
Dakhan ; just as it plays a more prominent part in Bengali 
than in Hindi; the former prefers long a to short, ’JJ to W to 

and retains a final ^ in some terminations where the latter 
rejects it. All these are points in which the Bengali differs in 
precisely the, same way from Hindi. 

The city of Bajapur and its neighbourhood offers several 
divergences from both the principal types, and the same is 
observable in the small territory of WS.di. In the southern 
part of the Dakhan, about Sattara, the language again changes, 
and forms which resemble both those in use in the Dakhan and 
those of the Eonkan are used convertibly. In Eolhapur there 
is much Canarese (Eam&taka) spoken, and the Marathi of the 
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neighbourhood naturally Ibecomes impure and incorrect from 
the admixture of this foreign idiom. The native Christians in 
this part of the country also mix up much corrupt Portuguese 
with Marathi. In addition to these disturbing elements, the 
wandering predatory tribes of the Ramusis, Mangs, Bagwans, 
and others use a patois of their own ; some of the words which* 
are quoted by my authority^ are semi-Dra vidian, and others 
seem to bo mere gibberish. Of t^e former class are 
“ a village,” Dravidian ur^ “ water,” Dravidian niru ; 

though this latter word is also claimed as Aryan. Of the latter 
are “ eye,” come here,” and the like. 

Passing from the Marathas to their ancient victims the 
Oriyas, a much more homogeneous language is found. In the 
north of Orissa, about the Subamarekh^ river and along 
the Hijli coast, and even to within a short distance of Midnapur 
• (Medinipur), a corrupt form of Oriya is spoken, mixed with an 
equally corrupt form of Bengali. Even in this region, however, 
many aiqpng the peasants are found who speak pure Oriya, and 
others who speak fairly good Bengali. The position is parallel 
to that which I have noticed as existing in Ludiana and 
Amballa, where Hindi and Panjabi are mixed up, so that one 
is never sure in which of the two languages to address any 
man. From the Subarnarckha all down the coast to Puri the 
ordinary Oriya is spoken with hardly any perceptible differences. 
The people of the hill-states, however, speak with a clear dis- 
tinct utterance which contrasts pleasingly with the low mut- 
tering and indistinct articulation of Ifce residents pf the plains. 
It is said by the Oriyas themselves that the language is spoken 
in its greatest purity in the hill-state of Oumsar, the birthplace 
of the first national poet, TJpendra Bhanj. As, however, 
Gumsar is very far to the south, closely adjoining areas peopled 
by Dravidians and Kols, this assertion seems rather doubtful. 
I notice no difference between the speech of those who live in 
^ "Report on Kolhapur,” by Major Graham. Bombay BecordSf l^o. viii., new series. 
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Balasore and those who come from the extreme soutli of Puri 
or Cuttack; nor do the natives of the province seem able to 
point out any such diflferences, though the Balasore people say 
that they of Cuttack and Puri laugh at them as imperfect 
speakers. This may arise from the extraordinary and alto- 
gether unparalleled slovenliness of utterance in vogue here. 
A native of Balasore will not open his mouth or speak clearl}’^ 
and distinctly ; a dull hoarse rumbling is all he is capable of. 
Some few Bengali forms have^been naturalized here, as, for 
instance, kiso = “ what/^ for keono or kono ; korite heho = it 
‘must be done,” for korihaku hshoy where the real Oriya form is 
so much longer and more unwieldy than the Bengali, that the 
people have readily thrown it aside for the shorter and simpler 
expression. ’ 

Finally, with regard to Bengal itself, there is much difficulty 
in making any accurate statement. The crowd of dialectic 
forms which occurs on all sides is absolutely bewildering. It 
may be said that, apart from the Calcutta standard of the 
language in use among educated persons, there exists among 
the peasantry of the various parts of the province no common 
standard at all. A peasant of Tipperah or Sylhet would 
probably be quite as unintelligible to a resident of Murshidabad 
as he would to a Maratha or a Sindhi. The language comnionly 
spoken in Central Bengal or Rarh (Tl? TT$) may be taken 
as the truest type, and the rest may be classed under the 
general heads of Eastern, Northern, and Southern Bengali. 
The former of these is spoked over a wide area, and as we 
saw in Gujarat, so also here, every twelve kos a difference is 
noticeable. The principal feature is the substitution of h for s 
and of 8 for chh. Thus, suniydchhiy I heard,” becomes hunisu 
In Northern Bengal corruptions just as great, though of a 
different kind, occur, and the same may be said of Southern 
Bengal. No one, however, has yet taken the trouble to make 
a collection of the local forms in use in the va^i'ious districts, 
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and till this is done all that can be sai^ is, that very numerous 
divergences exist, and several striking local peculiarities are 
known to be current, concerning w^jch we await further in- 
formation. Even in Calcutta till quite recent times people 
spoke in twenty different ways, and no one was sure which was 
the correct way. 

On reviewing the whole question of Indian dialects, several 
important points attract attention. The first is, that as each 
of the seven languages, ei^cpt^Oriya, possesses many dialects, 
and as none of them until recent times and the rise of literature 
had any central type or standard, each one of the dialects into 
which it is divided has as much right as any of the others to 
be considered a genuine Aryan form of speech, and any one of 
them might have been chosen, as one of them actually was, as 
the basis on which to found the central type. Further, as some 
of the dialects spoken on tho frontier between two languages 
partake almost equally of the characteristics of both, so that 
the various languages melt gradually one into another, without 
any of that harshness or confusion which marks those countries 
where two heterogeneous languages come into contact, wo 
are justified in pointing to a time when there was no such 
distinct demarcation between the various languages as we see at 
present. We thus can raise for ourselves a picture of a bygone 
age, in which all the Aryans of India spoke what may be fairly 
called one language, though in many diverse forms, mXK&v 
ovo/jidroov fj>op(})r) fila ; and can see that the so-called seven 
languages of modern India have arisen from ,a process of 
crystallization, so to speak, the atoms consisting of the various 
dialects having been attracted to and grouped themselves 
round seven principal points or heads. The intrinsic and 
essential unity of the whole Aryan family in India thus 
becomes a natural result, of the researches of philology, as it 
does of those of history. 

Secondly, inasmuch as until the rise of literature no one of 
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these numerous dialects had the pre-eminence over any of the 
others^ we must not be contented with taking for the basis of our 
researches or arj^ments yerely such words and forms as are to 
be found in the literary dialect of each language^ because every 
one of the spoken dialects is presumably of equal antiquity 
and equal authority with the one written dialect. There is thus 
a»*most important and most valuable task waiting for hands 
to perform it. In every, part of Aryan India there are now 
highly-educated English officials, w^o take a real and earnest 
interest in the people over whom they rule; it would be an 
easy and to many^ it is hoped, a pleasing task to collect the 
words and forms current in their neighbourhood. The pages 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal are always 
open to contributions of this kind, and have already received 
many such ; but many more remain to be done : will not those 
who can save these rare and curious words from perishing 
rouse themselves to do so ere it be too lateP Before the 
spread of education local dialects are already beginning to die 
out, and will doubtless disappear more and more rapidly as 
time goes on, taking with them into an oblivion whence they 
cannot be recovered, words which might throw invaluable light 
upon dark places in the history of the development of the lan- 
guage to which they belong. 

§ 30. The whole of these languages, including all their varied 
dialectic forms, exhibit at every turn marks of a common 
origin, and tl^e changes and developments — I cannot call them 
corruptions — which they have undergone are all in the same 
direction, though in different degrees. There is hardly any 
special peculiarity in any one of them of which traces may not 
be found in a greater or less degree in all or most of the others. 
As regards mutual intelligibility, which has been proposed as 
the test whereby to distinguish languages from dialects, there 
is much diver^nce. An Oriya can generally understand what 
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is said to him in Bengali, and many Bengalis, for political 
purposes, insist upon regarding Oriya as merely a dialect of 
their language. A Bengali peasant from the south of Bengal 
would understand much, if not all, that was spoken in Oriya, 
but a native of Northern or Eastern Bengal would not. Again, 
in Pumeah, on the frontier between Bengal and Hindustan, 
the two peoples did^ not appear to understand each other 
readily ; though they managed to • communicate with each 
other, it was more because ev^ry man spoke both languages, 
and was quite aware that they were two distinct languages : 
indeed, the difference between the two was better appreciated 
than the similarity, as is often the case on such linguistic 
frontiers. 

Panjabis for the most part understand Hindi readily, and 
very quickly learn to speak it correctly, abandoning the pecu- 
liarities of their own language as mere dialectic vagaries. The 
Hindustanis, from their superior cultivation, take high tone 
with the simple Panjabis, and laugh them out of their pronun- 
ciation and local forms, insisting, as do* certain Bengalis with 
regard to Orissa, that these latter are mere vulgarisms, to be 
shunned by correct speakers. Of course in the wilder parts 
of the Panjab Hindi is not well understood, and in the very 
wildest not at all. 

With regard to Sindhi, the reverse is the case ; while it is 
fairly intelligible to the wild wandering Jat and Gujar tribes 
of the desert, and to the southern Panjabis generally^ it is quite 
unintelligible ’ to the more settled find cultivatod population. 
I have known a Sindhi come to my court at Gujrat, in the 
northern part of the Chaj Doab, lying between the Chenab and 
Jhelam rivers, and not a single person could make out what he 
said ; we even sent for a man celebrated for his knowledge of, 
Panjabi and its dialects, but he could do no more than tell us 
that the language the stranger spoke was Sindhi, he could not 
understand it ; and I strongly suspected at tltf time that he 
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only found this out from the word Sindhi ” which the man 
utter^ repeatedly. 

Sindhi is stated to be intelligible to natives of Gujarat, and 
in Kachh both languages are spoken. I have already quoted a 
remark from a native of Gujrat as to the difficulty his country- 
men experience in understanding Marathas. In Southern 
Rajputana the three languages, Hindi ajf well as the two last 
mentioned, are mixed up ; even there, however, Marathi is 
regarded as a distinct and only partly intelligible language. 

Onya is separated from Marathi by a long tract of wild hilly 
country, peopled by non -Aryan races. For fifty years, how- 
ever, Orissa was under the sway of the Bhonslas of Nagpur, and 
even after seventy years of British rule the country still bears 
traces of their rapacity and oppression.^ From all that I can 
learn of the traditions of those times, the two peoples found no 
difficulty in communicating with one another. Of course the 
Oriyas had to learn the language of their conquerors, and a few 
Marathi words have thus passed into their language ; in the 
present day, howeveri they arc widely sundered, and it is 
probable that if they came into contact, they would find it 
quite impossible to carry on any sustained conversation. 

Although somewhat has been already said about the dates 
of the earliest written works in the modern languages, yet 
it is advisable, in order to make the general review of this 
group of languages more complete, to discuss the question of 
their chronological sequence more at large. In working out 
problems of ^t^dian etymology, sufficient attention is not paid 
to the historical elements of the calculation. Especially is this 

' It raust be mentioned, however, in fairness to the Bhonslas, that they were very 
active in public works. Their tanks, roads, bridges, and dykes are still in existence, 
and were constructed on a princely scale, though, as they were not hampered with 
any scruples abo it paying their work-people, it was as easy for them to execute 
lordly designs as it is for the Khedive of Egypt in the present day. This little 
point should be remembered by those who reproach the English fo^, the inferiority of 
their public works. ^Whatever we do is paid for. 
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the case in the works of European scholars, who, being generally 
better versed in Sanskrit than in the modem languages, are apt 
to attribute too much influence to the former and to write as if 
they thought that it was still a living and well-known tongue. 
Now without going into the question of how long Sanskrit 
remained a spoken language, it may be assumed as a fact, 
accepted by most scholars, that it certainly ceased to be a 
vernacular in the sixth century b.c., .and remained as the lan- 
guage of religion and literature only. From that time the 
Aryan people of India spoke popular dialects called Prakrits. 
It is from these latter therefore, and not directly from Sanskrit, 
that the modern languages derive the most ancient and dis- 
tinctly national and genuine portion of their words and gram- 
matical inflections.^ 

The point which concerns us more particularlj’ is not the rise 
and fall of either Sanskrit or the Prakrits, but that of the rise 
of the modern Indian vernaculars. It may be as well here to 
repeat that the presence in any language of words in their pure 
Sanskrit form is not a proof that those words have remained in 
that language from the beginning and come down the stream 
of time unchanged ; some few words may have done so, but 
they are very few. On the contrary, a pure Sanskrit or 
Tatsama word is almost certainly one which has been intro- 
duced into the language in modern times by learned men. 
When did the modern languages cease to be Prakrits, and 
assume something like their present form ? which of them first 
definitely assumed that shape which, with few jnodifications, 
has lasted to the present day ? To answer these most interesting 
questions it will be necessary first to ascertain what stages of 
speech arc ancient and what modem, to state which is that 
particular point of development which may be considered 

' Those who wish to sec the whole argument clearly drawn out and explained in 
a lucid and readable form are recommended to refer to the second volume of Dr. 
Muir’s SamJerit fexts, than which nothing can well be more fuU^and complete. 
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homogeneous with all subsequent stages, and heterogeneous 
as regards all past stages. A few illustrations from modem 
European tongues will help in this inquiry. 

The SomancG languages, Italian, Spanish, French, Proven 9 al, 
Portuguese, and others, are derived principally from the Latin 
by the process of gradually wearing away and confusing the 
terminations of verbs and nouns till they no longer sufficed to 
distinguish cases and teni^s. Then by degrees additional words 
had to be introduced to mark tjjiese ilistinctions, and thus grew 
up the modern analytical method of construction. In Latin, 
monSf montis, montiy montemy monUy are words in which the 
original idea mon == mountain is modified by the terminations 
8 (for 1^6’), tisy tty tern, tCy in such a way that they suffice of them- 
selves to indicate the relation which the idea involved in the 
word bears to the rest of the sentence. To make this idea 
clearer it had become customary in Latin to prefix certain 
particles, called prepositions, to the noun in those cases where 
the verb or noun which had relation to the idea of the object 
did not express the action sufficiently by itself. Thus, in video 
monteniy ‘‘ I see the mountain,” the verb video suffices to express 
fully the action which takes place ; but in eo ad monteniy “ I go 
to the mountain,” the verb “ I go ” does not so suffice. A man 
may go up a mountain, or down it, to it, /rom it, or round it ; 
hence the preposition is necessary to show what sort of going is 
intended with reference to the mountain ; ady tranSy circuniyzntOy 
acrosSy roundy all modify the primary idea in different ways. 
In the primQ and noonday of Homan speech the synthetical 
sentiment, or tendency to put together leading words and their 
subsidiary particles, was so strong that it was customary to 
prefix the preposition to the verb, and incorporate it with it ; 
accordingly they said adeoy trameOy circumeo montemy in pre- 
ference to i Oy ady etc. In Sanskrit this tendency is so powerful 
that the prepositions are almost always used in this way, and so 
also to a great extent in Greek, In later timed, however, all 
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the termmationfl noted above became abraded, and for all of 
them, including even the nominative, the one form monte was 
substituted in Italian. Then came in the more extended use 
of the prepositions, which were now necessary in every case to 
distinguish the relation, and the noun was modified accordingly, 
del monte (de illo monte\ al monte (ad ilium montem\ ml monte 
(super ilium morvtem)^ dal monte (de ah illo monte) ^ and so on. 
This process did not of course take place all at once. The first 
step was to confuse the Latki teiminations, A Roman of the 
time of Augustus would say ad montem with the accusative, but 
% monte with “the ablative, case. His descendants in the fifth 
century have left behind charters and other documents in 
which ah montem^ ad die, and the like occur. ^ In the case of 
verbs also the distinctive tense endings being confused and 
worn away, a more constant use of the personal pronoun 
became necessary, as well as a recourse to the verbs to have and 
to he, in order to make the exact meaning clear and unmistak- 
able. Without wasting more time on these well-known matters, 
it will bo seen that synthesis, or putting together, is the key- 
note of the ancient languages, as analysis, or dissolving, is of 
the moderns. When, therefore, wo get to that point in the 
development of languages where the"^ analytical system is fairly 
established and in full working order, and whence all traces of 
synthesis have either disappeared or become subordinate and 
casual instead of universal and regular, we may take that point 
as the commencement of the modern language. Thus, though 
the language of j3Elfred is our true old English speech, yet it is 
ancient English still very largely synthetical. Modem English 
strictly speaking begins hbout 1265, when the Normans had 
become thoroughly amalgamated with the Saxons and Angles, 

^ Ab hodiemnm die, absque ullo dole aut yim, ad die presente, ante yalneo et orto 
(babieum Qt hortum) contra hoste barbaro, cum omnes res ad sc pertiuentes,** are a 
few more instances which I take from no more recondite source than Lewis’s 
Mmanee Lomman, wio quotes them from Baynouard. 
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and ceased to use their own French as a language apart from 
the Low-Dutch of the masses. Modern French begins a little 
earlier, about the end of the tenth century, when the rise of the 
dynasty of Hugh Capet, himself ignorant of Latin, and the 
extinction of the Frankish Karlings with their Teutonic speech, 
led to the general use of the Romance Langue d’oil, even 
among the higher classes.^ If we now turn to the parallel 
group of languages which in distant India was developing 
itself at the same time and lyider^the impulse of precisely the 
same instincts as those which prevailed in Europe, we shall find 
the coincidence in point of time fairly maintained. 

Chand, the earliest Writer, though he mangles his words with 
more than poetic licence, may still be adduced as the best 
evidence wo have of the state of the language in his own 
times, the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth 
century, Chand^s poems arc in the same stage of linguistic 
development as those of his contemporaries, the trovatori, 
troubadours, and trouveres of Europe. The old synthetical 
structure has been broken up and thrown into confusion, but 
not quite lost, while the modern auxiliary verbs and pre- 
positions are hardly fully established in their stead. This gives 
an air of great confusion to the language, especially in the 
Indian poet, who is particularly fond of stringing together long 
lines of words without inflections of any sort, and leaving the 
reader to find out what relation they bear to each other. 

Thus, in the second line of the poem occurs the phrase, 

literally, Wickedness quality stands lord wicked burning.” 
Here the pure Sanskrit f?TSfh which the poet has dragged in 
to show his learning, is the’only inflected word in the sentence, 
and the reader may supply the connecting links as he pleases. 

^ Modem High-Dutch, or, as wc call it, German, is of much later birth, but we 
cannot here ei\*er into this question. 
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Probably the poet means, “The quality of wickedness stands 
(»>. is put a stop to) by the lord burning up the wicked.” 

Again, 

n 

Here the poot is perhaps imier the impression that he is 
writing Sanskrit, of his knowledge of which he has been 
boasting a few lines before; and ho certainly has collected a 
good number of Sanskrit inflections ; thus, the first line, 
‘‘ When the month of spring falls {i.e. ceases),'* is pure 
Sanskrit, but the next line is nothing, neither Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
nor Hindi, ‘^The koil chirping mango forest make (or making),” 
8iEtr«h% may be either singular or plural for all the indication 
given by its form ; and as to beyond the fact that it is 

connected evidently with the root «irc to make," nothing can 
be predicated of it one way or the other. The third lino means, 
“ Sheltered from the sun by the bamboos " ; • may be a 
hundred things, probably here it is put in, as it is in so many 
other places, merely to complete the metre, and may be vaguely 
translated ‘‘good " or “best.” We must not try to get too 
accurate a meaning out of lines which were never meant to be 
subjected to the microscope of science. is like and 

conveys a general idea of being preserved or sheltered. In the 
fourth line perhaps, dropping tlic which Is stuck in 

to eke out the line, shows us the transition from the Sanskrit 
neuter ending '^if^iy which gradually superseded all other 
terminations, to the universal Hindi plural termination IBW 
and for all genders, the nasal being here written as 
anuBW&ra. The concluding words of the line again are pure 


rahkkam, ^ always in MSS. 
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Sanskrit. This use, however, of Sanskrit inflections is confined 
to the introductory rhapsodies ; in the historical portion of the 
poem such forms occur very rarely, if at all. But throughout 
the long poem there is very little sense of the exact meaning 
of Sanskrit or Prakrit verbal forms ; those few forms that are 
used are purely modern. They are distinctly Hindi, not 
Prakrit. The present is expressed by the participle, as 
“streaking,” “seining,” etc. The past tense is not a 

corruption of a Prakrit form pf aiyr of the Sanskrit preterites, 
but the past participle ; m., f., HU pi. m., pi. f., 

“ was,” or “ stuck,” and others. The most 

frequent method of expressing a verb, however, is to put the 
indefinite participle in ^ for all tenses and moods indiscrimin- 
ately, HUnC “ Having hoard it, the king 

prepared inestimable gifts.” 

Tho future has not yet quite fixed itself, and is often ex- 
pressed by the indefinite present of later times ; as 
UTU ‘‘As ho shall think, so he shall obtain,” Le, “Whatever he 
shall wish for he shall have.” Postpositions are occasionally 
used to indicate cases of nouns, though their use was apparently 
not quite settled, as they arc sometimes used as true case-signs, 
and sometimes as prepositions governing the case. Of the 
first-named usage, which is chronologically the last, the fol- 
lowing are examples : 

» 

They poured a thousand water-pots upon Siva, 

^ II 

• Seeing the king sitting in sleep. , 

Hf ^ II 


To all the women fear arose. 
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TTi: TPiW ^ tt 

The king trayels with kings. 

There sprung from his family. 

Of the second, which is chronologically the earlier of the 
two, the instances are much more rare,»and are chiefly confined 
to such phrases as TTT^ in (the midst) of it,” and the 

like. 

It is evident from an examination of the poem that the 
Hindi language, regarded as a modem and analytical form of 
speech, had just begun to be formed, and was in its first 
infancy ; perhaps in about the second or third generation pre- 
vious to Ghand it had been still mainly synthetical. 

We may therefore fix upon the eleventh century, or about 
one hundred years before Chand, as the epoch of the rise of 
Hindi, or the principal modern language of the group. At 
the same time with Hindi, Gujarati and Panjabi, neither of 
which were yet separated from it, took their rise. 

Turning next to the eastern languages, Bengali and Oriya, 
there exists in the present day an active controversy between 
the literary heads of the two provinces. The Bengalis assert 
that Oriya is merely a dialect of Bengali, and has no claim to 
be considered an independent language, and they mix up with 
this assertion a second to the efiect that if it is not it ought to 
be, mainly because they wish it was, %.nd secondarily because 
the population of OrUsa is so small as compared with that of 
Bengal that they think it useless to keep up a separate lan- 
guage and written character for so small a province. They 
further urge that the maintenance of a separate language 
prevents the Oyiyas from learning Bengali and profiting by 
the vast stores of valuable literature which they consider the 
latter to eontaiif. Much of this chain of arguments is purely 
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political, and may therefore be very briefly dismissed by the 
following remarks. If Oriya is to be suppressed because it is 
only spoken by a few millions of people, it might also be urged 
that Dutch, or Danish, or Portuguese, should be obliterated 
also. Basque should also be stamped out, and the same argu- 
ment would apply to Bomaic or Modem Greek, and would 
justify the Russians in trying to eradicate Polish or the 
Austrians in annihilating Czech. But when the case of Oriya 
comes to bo considered, it must be cemembered that it is spoken 
not only by five millions in the settled and civilized districts 
of the sea-coast, but by an uncoimted and widely dispersed 
mass of wild tribes in the vast tract of mountains which covers 
hundreds of miles inland, and extends as far west as Nagpore 
and as far south as Telingana. In these regions it is rapidly 
supplanting the old non-Aryan dialects ; and from its having 
absorbed into itself much of the non- Aryan element, it affords 
a far better medium of civilization than Bengali. Moreover, 
it is far beyond the power of the handful of English and 
Bengalis settled in Orissa to stamp out the mother-tongue of 
all those millions, and it may be added that any forcible 
measures of repression would be entirely foreign and repugnant 
to the spirit of our policy. The result of teaching Bengali in 
our schools, to the exclusion of the local vernacular, would only 
be that the small proportion of Oriya boys who attend those 
schools would know the former in addition to the latter, that 
they would learn to despise their mother-tongue, and that a 
gap would be created between the mass of the peasantry and 
the small body of educated persons. This result is just what 
the Bengali would consider proper : from the earliest times in 
India there has been a chasm, studiously kept open and widened 
.by every effort, between the higher and educated classes and 
the lower and uneducated, — this people that knoweth not the 
law is accursed.’’ Bengalis would like to maintain this, because 
it throws f.ll influence into their hands, and delivers the 
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wretched peasant^ bound hand and foot by the chains of igno- 
rance^ into the power of his oppressors. If wc wish to see this 
huge seething mass of ignorance, vice, and superstition per- 
meated by the light of truth and knowledge, we are bound to 
fight tooth and naU against the Bengali theory, and, by 
upholding the speech of the land-folk and helping them to 
purify and improve it, to render it impossible for interested 
persons to establish any barrier between the freo intercourse 
of all classes of society, iphilolcgy in this case has a vital and 
practical importance. Looked at from the purely linguistic 
side there is no doubt that Oriya has ample proof of its indi- 
viduality. The poems of Upendro Bhanj and his contem- 
poraries are written in a language which hardly differs in a 
single word or inflection from the vernacular of to-day, and 
every word of which is distinctly intelligible to the meanest 
labourer. These poems, written three hundred years ago, ex- 
hibit a perfectly settled modern language, partly analytical and 
partly synthetical, but the analytical element of which has 
been so long in use as to have already undergone modifications 
of a secondary and oven tertiary character. It retains un- 
changed forms which are older than the oldest Bengali or 
Hindi, and others which can only be compared with Bengali 
forms of three centuries ago, but which have long since died 
out from that language. Bidyapati, the contemporary of 
Upendro, writes, as we have seen, in a language more akin to 
Hindi than to modern Bengali. At a period when Oriya was 
already a fixed and settled language Bengali did not exist ; the 
inhabitants of Bengal spoke a vast variety of corrupt forms 
of eastern Hindi. It is not till quite recent times that we 
find anything that can be with propriety called the Bengali 
language. 

Sindhi and Marathi remain to be placed. For the former 
we iave no data. Of the latter it may be said that its earliest 
poets exhibit U language less advanced in analytical develop- 
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ment than Hindi by about a hundred years, and which there- 
fore must yield in point of antiquity to its northern sister* 

In chronological sequence, therefore, we may place the Hindi 
with its subsidiary forms, Gujarati and Panjabi, first, fixing 
their rise and establishment as modern languages, distinct from 
their previous existence as Prakrits, in the eleventh century. 
Second comes Marathi, which remained a Prakrit till the 
twelfth or even thirteenth century; and third Oriya, which 
must have quite completed its*^rans|brmation by the end of the 
fourteenth. Bengali was no separate independent language, 
but a maze of dialects without a distinct national or provincial 
typ6> till the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth 
century. It was not till the gradual decay of the central 
Muhammadan power of Delhi enabled the provincial governors 
to assume an independent position that Bengali severed itself 
from Hindi and assumed tho characteristics which now vindi- 
cate for it a right to be considered a separate language. Sindhi 
having very little literature and no fixed system of writing 
remains a mystery. Its rise and development were independent 
of all the other languages, and I cannot determine its place in 
the sequence. 

It is difficult to prophesy the future of this group, so much 
depends upon political changes which no man can foresee. 
It may, however, with much probability be surmised that 
the immenso extension of roads, railways, and other means 
of communication, will result in the extinction of Panjabi and 
the dialects of Bajputane^ and the consequent general adoption 
of one uniform language, the Persianized form of Hindi, from 
the Indus to Eajmahal, and from the Himalayas to the Vindhya. 
The language will then be spoken by upwards of one hundred 
millions of human beings ; and from its vast extent and conse- 
quently prep6nderating importance, it cannot fail greatly to 
influence its neighbours. Gujarati will probably be the first 
to be assimilated ; in fact, the difference is even now but slight. 
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and the relation between it and Hindi is similar to that between 
Icelandic and Norwegian. Gujarati, separated by political cir- 
cumstances from the rest of Hindustan proper, has retained 
archaic words and forms which have died out from the mother- 
speech, but no violent changes would be required to re-assimi- 
late it. Sindhi on the west, Bengali on the cast, will resist 
absorption much longer : the former owing to its fundamental 
divergence of type ; the latter by virtue of its high cultivation 
and extensive literature, though it may be mentioned that 
Hindustani is already much spoken and generally well under- 
stood over a great part of Bengal. Oriya and Marathi 
may probably continue to hold their own to a more distant 
time, though in both provinces the number of persons, even 
among the lowest classes, who are acquainted with Urdu is 
already considerable, and is daily increasing. In short, with 
the barriers of provincial isolation thrown down, and the ever 
freer and fuller communication between various parts of the 
country, that clear, simple, graceful, flexible, and all-expressive 
Urdu speech, which is even now the lingua franca of most parts 
of India and the special favourite of the ruling race, because 
closely resembling in its most valuable characteristics their 
own language, seems undoubtedly destined at some future 
period to supplant most, if not all, of the provincial dialects, 
and to give to all Aryan India one homogeneous cultivated 
form of speech, — to be, in fact, the English of the Indian 
world. 
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ON VOWEL CHANGES. 

CONTENTS. — § 31. (1.) Characteristics ov Sanskrit Vowel Ststbu. (2.) 
Vocalism op Eaces bordering on India. — § 32. Change op ^ to 
— § 33. Change op H to — § 34. Eetrospective Inplfencb op and 
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§ 38. ^ into — § 39, ^ into ^ and — § 40. Changes op Quantity 

— Shortening.— § 41. Lengthening.—} 42. Guna and Vriddhi.— } 43, ^ 
AND its Changes. — § 44. Other Vowel Changes. — § 46. Insertion, or 
D iajRBSis.— § 46. Elision. — } 47. Vowels in Hiatus. 


§ 31. In order that the examination of the vowel changes 
may be something more than a mere enumeration of facts, it is 
necessary, first, to consider the vowel system of the Sanskrit, 
and, secondly, to specify certain peculiarities of vocalization 
in the forma of speech which surround the present modem 
Aryan area. 

(1.) As contrasted with Greek, Latin, Gothic, and other 
early languages of its own family, Sanskrit is remarkable for 
its preference for the a sound. Thus, Skr. saptanzsih^ta, 
teptem, sibtm^ dept^ni, etc. ; Skr. agm=iignts^ ugnia^ ogni, anhus ; 
Skr. aham=:ego, ik; Skr. aniar:=,inter^ undar^ indir^ entos; and 
many others. ^The same principle runs through^ the whole of 
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the inflectional system of the language. This assertion may 
not appear at first sight correct^ but it must be remembered 
that in the case of nouns ending in as, d, am, the whole of the 
terminations, except four or five, have a or d for their principal 
vowel, and that this class of nouns constitutes a very large 
majority of those actually in use. The pronouns also exhibit a 
great preponderance of a terminations, and in the verbs the 
endings of the conjugational tenses, especially in the Bhfl class, 
which embraces nine-tenjhs of the verbs in the language, 
display the same tendency. 

In addition to this favourite and predominating a sound, 
there are the other two pure vowels i and u with their re- 
spective long vowels i and u, and this trilogy of pure sounds ^ 
maintains itself with peculiar constancy. There are none of 
those broken or* impure vowels, in which other languages so 
much abound, with the exception of e and o, ai and an , — the 
two former produced by prefixing a short a to % and w respec- 
tively, the two latter by prefixing d to the same. These latter 
vowels, however, are almost entirely restricted in their use to 
derivatives and secondary forms, the dependent or complex 
meaning being thus philosophically brought into harmony with 
the broken or impure vowels. E and o, moreover, are always 
long, and thus preserve the consciousness of their diphthongal 
nature. The Keltic races appear first to have introduced a 
complicated system of broken or impure vowels, and Grimm 
thinks that through their influence a similar tendency grew 
up in the languages of ^tho Teutonic^ family which lay nearest 
to the Keltic area, as the Anglo-Saxons, Frisians, and Franks. 
The Kelts, however, must have parted company with the 
Aryans at a very early date, and the latter consequently have 
not been affected by their disposition to corrupt the vowel- 

^ in der sprache uberall waltet aucli fur den Tooalismus trilogie. Aus 

drei yocalen stammen alle iibrigen.*’— Grimm, d, DwUchm p. 191 

(274, iBt ed.). 
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sounds. The modem Aryan languages retain many of the 
characteristics, in this respect, of their parent speech, and 
their vowels are still, as in ancient times, chiefly pure and 
simple. 

It must, however, be further noted that Sanskrit permitted 
no hiatus, that is, no vowel could follow another without the 
intervention of a consonant; such forms as tiius, would 

be foreign to its genius. The principal expedient adopted to 
prevent a hiatus was the hardening or thickening of the first 
of two vowels into its corresponding consonantal utterance, and 
. in this manner many forms have been built up. In the spoken 
languages of early India, however, no such delicacy was felt, 
a consonant standing singly in the middle of a word was often 
dropped, and the two vowels thus brought into juxtaposition 
were allowed so to remain without any compunction. Nay, so 
far from feeling this objectionable, the Prakrit poets reject 
consonants to such an extent that their words are often mere 
floating masses of pulp from which all the bones have been 
removed. Thus, becomes siihhaga^ mihaa; niyoga^ 

niod. In some instances the modern languages have retained 
Prakrit forms, but in so doing have kept the vowels quite 
distinct, so that no difficult or complicated vowel-sounds have 
arisen from their amalgamation. The foreigner, therefore, ex- 
periences no such difficulty in pronouncing the Indian vowels 
as he does in the French combinations oeu, eui, or the German 
oe, ue, nor are there any instances of two difierent sets of 
vowels havinjg the same pronunciation as in the English, where 
weak sounds precisely the same as week; meat^ beat^ as meet, beet;'^ 

1 In Old English .the distinction was clearly marked. Our fathers from the fifth 
to the twelfth century, and even later, said wac^iweak, and %oeoc=weeJe» In many 
cases, however, our combination pronounced as I in machine, is a corruption of 
Old English eo, as georn= yearn, heom^heam, b€otung=ih^atmg,eordhe^earth,beo8t=^ 
beast, ^fl^earl, heortes=^ heart, etc. To this day our Wessex peasantry in Hampshire 
and Dorsetshire pronounce ea as two syllables, saying neat, beast, weak, and the like. 
See Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, vol. i., p. 239, compared with^. 541 (Ist ed.). 
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nor are there any instances where the same combination has 
four or five different sounds, as in congh^ roughs houghy 
doughy houghy throughy pronounced caufy rufy hotVy doy hochy 
throo. 

(2.) Although, however, the vocalism of the Aryan group 
is singularly pure and simple, yet the area occupied by it in 
the present day is surrounded by peoples whose languages are 
remarkable for the excessive intricacy and difficulty of their 
vowel sounds. In the Chinesp and its cognate dialects not 
only are the vowels in themselves complicated, but there exists 
a system of tones like those of music, by virtue of which a 
single vowel may have several distinct methods of utterance, 
and imlcss the word be pronounced correctly, not only as to 
sound, but also as to tone, the meaning is entirely changed.* 
As the languages of this group or groupie touch the Aryan 
region along a great portion of its northern and eastern 
frontier, it may be suspected that their influence has been felt 
more or less ; the more so as many of the races now located in 
the northern and eastern mountain^-ranges have been driven out 
of the plains of India by the immigrants. Moreover, the low, 
tangled mass of hills which occupies so large a portion of 
Central India still harbours races of whoso origin we know 
little more than that it is not Aryan, and whose vowel- system 
is essentially opposed to that of Sanskrit. Succeeding to these, 
on the south, are the Dravidians, even yet a puzzle to philo- 
logists, amongst whom broken, half-uttered, and impure vowels 
are frequent. 

* I had sercral proofs of the difficulty of pronouncing these languages when 
travelling in Sikkim. I sat for some hours on a hill-side trying to pronounce the 
words arum deiiy or something to that effect, meaning “ hot water,’* in the Lepcha or 
Limbu language, I forget which, and had eventually to give up the task in despair. 
Frequently, too, in trying to say some of the few sentences of Bhotia which I knew, 
I found all around me convulsed with laughter; and on inquiry learnt that by giving 
the wrong tone to some unlucky monosyllable, I had converted “ bread ** or “ fire ** 
into something quke different, and generally very indecent. 
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X am not in a position to point out how far or in what direction 
Aryan Yocalism has been influenced by these alien races ; but 
that some sort of influence has been at work is almost beyond a 
doubt. It may, however, be conjectured that the pronunciation 
has been affected more than the written language, because the 
latter is always by conscious and intentional efforts kept up to 
some known standard. To one who has spent some years in 
the Panjab or Hindustan, the ordinary pronunciation of the 
Bengalis and Oriyas certainly s^und^ uncouth and foreign, and 
as these two races are surrounded by and much mixed up with 
non- Aryans, it is probable that the contiguity of the latter will 
eventually be found to have had much to do with this pecu- 
liarity. Unfortunately, however, pronunciation is one of those 
things which it is very difiicult to express in writing, and we 
are thus deprived* of the advantages which might arise from 
the study of this question by European scholars, who have 
access only to printed or written books. The question is there- 
fore one which probably will not soon be settled. 

The above remarks will Jbave prepared the reader for the 
assertion that the modem Aryan vowel-system is practically 
identical with that of Sanskrit. There is little more to be done, 
in fact, than to note the few and unimportant changes which 
have taken place, and these are rather individual instances 
than examples of any generally operating laws. Certain pecu- 
liarities occur in this or that language, and the tooth of time 
has gnawed hero and there at unprotected vowels, but little 
more than this can be sai4 The Prakrits have mostly wandered 
farther from the Sanskrit type than the languages of to-day, 
because these latter, always conscious of the existence of 
Sanskrit and of its position as the parent and type of their 
speech, have in more recent times frequently had recourse to 
thelt common ancestor, and have corrupted the words resusci- 
tated from it in a way peculiar to themselves, and often less 
violent than that adopted by the various forms of* Prakrit. 
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§ 32. W into 1[.^ This change does not occur so frequently 
or in the same way in the modern languages as it does in 
Prakrit or Pali. Of the examples given in Vararuchi (Pr. 
Pr. i. 3), pikkam^ minOy vedisOy viano, muingOy ingdlOy for Skr. 
khaty pakway svapnay vetasay vyajanay mridangay angdray very 
few are found in modern tongues. G. has but also 
and but also and more commonly M. 

etc. All the other words, in so^ far as they are used at 
all in a Tadbhava form, retain tlje a in all cases. 

The Bhagavati supplies saddhimz=:sdrdhamy piivvim=ipurhamy 
ki^isMdy m\jja-=.majjdy mitthi=:masfiy and chikkhy chikkhaz= 
chakshy chakshdy together with those mentioned above, and one 
or two instances where and ^ have been melted down into 
the palatal vowel, and which therefore do not come under this 
head. 

In the Saptasataka some more examples are given : kivina for 
kripanay miser ; putihi for prishthay back ; dlppana for 
dtarpanay “ dedicating ; vindim for vinayinhy '^modesty,” with 
others which do not come within our present scope, as they are 
inflectional peculiarities only. 

occurs only as a Tatsama in all except G. and 

M. The G. form is, however, less corrupt than the 

Pr., and is therefore to be set down as a modern Tadbhava. 

is explained by Vararuchi as being for a feminine form 
so that we have here no real change of a into L 

is probably for according to the custom so 

frequent in Pr. writings of substituting ^ for i\early every 
consonant. It does not occur in the moderns. 

1 In this and the other chapters on Thonetics the examples given are drawn 
entirely from the crude or uninflectod forms of words. No illustrations from the 
inflections, or from pronouns, adverbs, or particles are adduced. All such will be 
noticed in their proper places, and references will in those places be made to the 
laws laid down in this and the two following chapters. This arrangement is 
rendered necessary by the method followed in compiling this work, and, it is hoped, 
will tend to greater clearness and simplicity. 
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The modem languages have in this matter followed generally 
a different course from the Prakrit. The examples now given 
are exceptions rather than instances of a rule. 

Skr. TTOT “ cage,” H. fi^irTT, and so in all. S. O. 

Skr. unipT “ counting,” H., P. flTHTT* also, and in the rest, 

Skr. “ orange,” H. but also 

Skr. wise,” H. f^^TRT, P. tU, S. O. 

Many more isolated instances mfcy be found, but few which 
run through all the seven languages. It cannot be laid down 
as a law, that the a of Sanskrit undergoes any regular or 
systematic transmutation into i in any dialect, or in any par- 
ticular class* of words. The Sindhi, however, and in a lesser 
degree the Gujarati and Panjabi, must be excepted from this 
remark. In the Introduction it has been stated that amongst 
those peculiarities of the seven languages which seem to depend 
on their relative geographical position, is the preference ex- 
hibited by the western languages for the palatal vowels i and e, 
as contrasted by that of the eastern languages for u and a. In 
the following list Sindhi converts a into % and stands alone in 
so doing ; the other languages retain the u, I give the Hindi 
alone as proof of this, — noting the other languages only when 
they do not conform to the Hindi in respect of this vowel. 


Skr. crab, S. H. 


» 

cucumber. 


ft 

0. B. id. 

>1 

gravel. 


99 


»> 

variegated. 


99 

«|R^and^RT*R:. 


ftiTurroy. 


99 


»» 

moment. 

.f f^rar 

99 

^91. 


pardon. 

»f^T 

99 

hut H. and P. also 

>9 

\SRVi shore. 


99 

varr. 

ft 

linseed. 


99 

Eastern H. 
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Skr.’ll^ crooked, S. but H. irN> 

» ^rtnCgoat, » »» ’•RltKT- 

„ festival. 

Here it will be noticed that tbis substitution of i for a occurs 
chiefly in short, open unaccented syllables, such as kdn-ki-ro^ 
ka-ki-dly kiirbi-ro; more rarely in closed and accented syllables, 
as vln-gUy iUsu The same practice occurs in Panjabi, where i 
is put for a in the short, open unaccented penultimate of in- 
finitives ; thus, Skr. rahanamy sahananiy dahananiy kaihammy 
vahanamy labhanamy become H. rahndy mhndy dahndy kahndy 
bahndy lahn&y but P. rahindy mhind, dahindy kahindy hahindy 
lahind. In Uhimn from lekhanam M. has followed the same 
course, but this is a solitary instance. H. does the same in 
for 

In many instances the P. puts in a short i after h following a 
short vowel, as 

wave, Skr. H.^npc* 

watch, .. TfWK » but albo ^ITT- 

first, „ XTf^i also and more commonly 

canal, Ar. 
banghy,! 

In words of this class in Hindi, though the i is not always 
written, yet in vulgar usage if, is pronounced, and the h is 
dropped. Thus, the words above mentioned arc generally 
sounded in talking, paild, pairdy an4 the like. There exists 
a tendency to substitute the / for the a sound in words derived 
from the Arabic and Persian. Thus we have nimak for 
namaky “ salt ; kaghiz for kdghazy and others. In these 
cases Bengali sometimes goes further and gives Cy as 

' A pole for carrying burdens. 

* See J. A. S. B., vol. xxxvii., part i., p. 32, “ On the IstCnidl-i Eindiy* by Mr. 
Bloohma'nn. 
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Perhaps also, by the operation of this rule, we may trace back 
the numerous group of words, of which and are the 

most used, to the Skr. root “to tremble,” on the analogy of 
H. ‘‘to swim,” Skr. rlT^- 

§ 33. The next change is that of ^ into As we find the 
substitution of the i sound most frequent in the western lan- 
guages, so we must look to the eastern for the u sound. 
Vararuchi gives no example® of '4ihis change. The obscure 
indications of such a change, which Lassen has picked up from 
ch. viii. of Var. (viii. 32, 68), are — (1) and for 

in which example we are not to consider imtt and khupp as 
derived from masj, which would be impossible ; rather we have 
here two vulgar words which in Prakrit arc used instead of the 
classical masf. Vutt is the origin of the common modern word 
and reversed “ to drown ” ; of khupp there seems 

to be no trace. (2) Yar. viii. 32, tiddhmd, udeihumd. An u is 
interpolated in the word dhmd, making it dhumd. But this 
is not a substitution of u for a, but an introduction of w in the 
middle of a nexus. (3) Var. viii. 23, may be a 

genuine instance of this change, but if so it is a solitary one. 
The word a sage,” is classical Skr., and it is strange that 

the classical verb should have the a, while the vulgar one has 
the w, from which alone mum could have been derived. It is 
more probable that the original root was where the u has 
been correctly preserved by the people, but softened into a by 
the Pandits. (4) viii. 18f, for is again an interpolation 
of u, not a substitution of it for a, H. rests on 

this form. (5) for occurs, but less frequently than 

Vim. 

Other examples arc satTan?iu=zsuvarna, vinnuz^varna (P), 
dyukammund, parakammund, = dtmakarmand, parakarmand ; 
mdnsuzumdnsay huyavaliuz=,huiai'aha (Bh&g.) ; in, most, if not 
all, of which the presence of a labial consonant or vowel in the 
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original word has probably operated to produce the change. 
Instances in Bengali and Oriya are as follows : 


Skr. cucumber. 


but 

.. a tree,> 

» 

ft 


.. a doth. 

„ ttf^, 0. id. 

if 


» doll, 


if 

but s. 

>» tank. 


it 


,, cftlf. 

.. 0. 

it 


.. turning,] 

•> gimlet. 

it 


» VIPI brinjal. 

»> 

it 

tapf. 

•• fig-tree. 




> i toll'll second watch 


it 


(noon), 




), lentils, 

» W 

it 

a?fr. 

„ tJW pestle. 

” 



M medicine, 


it 


if winnowing 

„ 

it 



It will be observed that in nearly all these cases the u is 
introduced in short unaccented syllables. In fact, in all those 
syllables in which from their extreme shortness the vowel is 
indistinct, the natural tendency of the Bengali is to give it a? 
labial sound, just as that of the Sindhi is to give it the palatal. 

‘ The Bengali short a sounds at all times so like a short o, that 
in obscure syllables it naturally glidcs^into u; and many words 
which in writing have an a might, if we followed the vulgar 
pronunciation, be written with ii. The same holds good to a 
certain extent of the Oriya. In many cases, too, the fact of 
one short syllable in a word having the short u as its vowel 

^ Fieus infectoria, the beautiful large shady tree known to Europeans in India as 
the pdkar or ** pucker ** tree. 

^ Most of these w^ds are vulgar Bengali in constant use among the lower orders, 
though the]» are not all to be found in dictionaries. 
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seems to have exercised a sort of attraction over the neighbour* 
ing vowel, making that u also. 

• 

g 34. When a syllable having a for its vowel is followed by 
one having i or u, these latter sometimes exercise an influence 
over the former, either by entirely superseding it, or by com- 
bining with it into the , corresponding vowel. This pro- 

ceeding is analogous to that di^covcyed by Bopp with respect 
to the Zend and Old High German. Thus in Zend we have 
bavaiti = Skr. hhavati^ dadhditi = Skr. daddt% kerenuite = Skr. 
krinute ; and in Old High German anst “grace,” makes in 
certain cases cnsti, where, under the influence of the i of the 
termination, the preceding a has been compounded with an i 
also into e. 

In the case of u wo have in Zend the forms haurm:=zharvaz=. 
Skr. sarva; tauninaz=,Skr, taruna? 

Examples in the Indian languages : — 

Skr. '‘tamarind,’^ H., P, B. 

/ Skr, lifg “ foot,” H., a P. Ijr®, M. id., B. inft in the 

sense of heel, 

Skr. “ beak,” H. 'qtef, M. id., B. ’ftz. 

Skr. “ hole made by burglars,” H. • S. B. and U. 

Skr. « finger,” H. P. 

Skr. ‘Veye,” B. . or (vulgar). 

There are even instances where the vowel of the last syllable 
supersedes that of the preceding one when it is other than a, 
as i, or u. 

■ Bopp, Gfram. Comp. ed. Brdal, §§ 41-46-73. I quote from the French as 
being the latest and jest form of this great work. 

» In the sense of "friendship, connexion,” which is one of thp meanings of sandhi 
in Sanskrit. ^ , 
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Thus 

Skr. “ drop,” **•’ *’•> Is- 

Skr. “ sugar-caue,” Pr. H. 

These instances, however, are rare. 

By the aid of this law we can see our way to the aflS.liation of 
several words which have hitherto been obscure. Thus : — 

Skr. xrft “ a tree” (XTZ^), H. M. id!, P. 

Skr. “ cattle,” H. (dialectic in Gangfetic Doab and Oudh). 

Skr. “beard,” Pr. ifff. im, H. 7?|| “moustache,” B. 

G.^,P.^,S.^. 

For the consonantal changes involved in these derivations 
the reader is referred to the chapters on the single and com- 
pound consonants (nexus). 

We have traces of this process in Prakrit, though Vararuchi 
(i 5), as usual, merely states the fact without attempting to give 
a reason for it. His examples are sejjd^ sunderam, ukkero^ teraho^ 
achchheramy perantamy velli, for Skr. ^ayya, smindarya^ xdkara (?), 
trayodakay dicharyay paryantay valli. Some of these words occur 
again in iii. 18, where he states that the y, as the last member of 
a weak nexus, is lost, showing how far he was from grasping the 
real facts of the case. In the first two examples of the latter 
passage turamy dhiraniy for turyay dhairya, there is no trace of 
the influence of the rejected y on the vowel of the preceding 
syllable, because in the first case the preceding vowel is 
which will not in the Indian languages amalgamate with, or 
yield to, the «, and in the second case if there were no yy if the 
word wei» dhairamy it would become in Prakrit dheram; the 
influence of the y in dhairyam is shown in retaining the long t 
in the Prakrit dhiram. 

^ XIkh is in use in Extern Hindustan ; the word used in Western Hindustan is 
ikh. This di^rence^rests on the preference for the t- sounds in the western area, and 
that for th% tc- soun^ in the eastern. 
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With regard to the other words, the modern languages carry 
on the Prakrit form in three cases, thus 

: Skr. Pr-lhan “bed," H. %Hr. P-, 8. id., G. M, id., but in 

o., H. 

Vi Skr. Pr. “thirteen,” H. , P. 

G. M. B. O. id. 

Skr. 'Srf9r> Pr- “creeper,” H. and so in all.i 

In the other cases the ^ is hardened to ^ in writing as well 
as in pronunciation, and does not affect the preceding vowel. 
Saundaryam is not in use. 

Skr, Pr. “wonderful,” H. “astonishment,” P., 

S. id., G. id. and 

Skr. Xl^nf, Pr. ‘Mirnit,” H. B. and O. ifffcT (pron. 

parjanto), M. id. 

In the example ^(klcero we have not an instance of the in- 
fluence of the i or 2^ on a preceding vowel, if Vararuchi be right 
in deriving it from ; but this is doubtful. The root is 
^ kri, “ to cast,’’ and we might perhaps refer the Prakrit word 
to a form such as iitkinmam. In the modern languages we find 
as follows : — 

M. <dl with various modifications of 

the sense of heaping up or collecting. 

G. 

p. s. <44114^. 

Bopp, in the passage quoted above, seeks to ascertain whether 
the intervening consonant has any effect in hindorii% this re- 
flexive influence, or epenthesis of i and u. He finds that this 
influence is arrested by a nexus, except nt, which sometimes 

^ The modem languages do not, like the Prakrit, tre^t « as a short vowel, and 
they therefore reject one of the two /'s, a double consonant bcin^ inadmissible after a 
long vowel. ^ < 
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does, and sometimes does not, hinder it. He also observes that 
many consonants, the gutturals including A, the palatals, the 
sibilants, and m and t?, arrest this influence ; n arrests it if the 
vowel be d, but not if it he a; h generally arrests it. The 
examples hitherto procured of this process in the Indian lan- 
guages do not afford sufidcient data for determining this point, 
but a law may be detected which decides in what cases the 
epenthetic vowel shall combine with 'the preceding vowel, and 
in what cases it shall en\irely supplant it. It may be thus 
stated: — when a nexus intervenes, the epenthetic vowel sup- 
plants, when only a single consonant intervenes, it amalgamates 
with, the preceding vowel. The reason of this is that the 
modern languages do not treat e and o as short vowels, as the 
Prakrit does, and they cannot endure to have a long vowel 
followed by a double consonant or a nexus. When, therefore, 
either of these two occur, the vowel must be short, and the i 
consequently supersedes and destroys the vowel whose place 
it has taken. Thus in amlikdy angulty the nexus mly ng^ demand 
to be preceded by a short vowel, consequently in iinlly ungliy 
the a is entirely rejected ; but in patriy which had first become 
pally and in pakUy there is only a single consonant, and the ^ and 
u therefore amalgamate with the preceding vowel into c, and o, 
peVy poke. In chanchu and sandhi the nasal is treated as an 
anuswara, because in the first case we have merely a redupli- 
cated form from a root cham ; in the latter the word is compounded 
with the preposition saniy and in both cases the ni is regularly 
replaced by the anuswara, which is not strong enoftgh to form a 
nexus, and the ^ and V are each, therefore, regarded as a single 
consonant, and the long or gum vowel can stand before 
them. • 

§ 35. The change from ^ to H is rare in bases, though more 
frequent in inflections. Of the latter it is not here my inten- 
tion tor write. It will be found discussed in tke fifth chapter. 
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Of this change among the modern languages Oujarati gives many 
instances. It must here be remarked that the spelling of most 
of these languages, owing to the want of a literary standard, is 
very irregular, and in the cases now about to be noticed, it is 
probable that the spelling has been made to conform to the 
pronunciation. If this had been done in Hindi and Panjabi, 
they too would to the eye seem to have changed the a into e. 
Thus the Skr. words quoted in § 32 : rahanam^ sahanam, kaihanam, 
mhanam^ lahhanam^ become in Gujarati 

But, as has been shown, the Panjabi introduces an iy saying 
rahindy and the Gujarati e seems to be only the amalgamation 
of this i with the preceding «, a process facilitated by the weak- 
ness of the h which separates the two vowels. In P. also, before A, 
the careless ordinary pronunciation results in a similar e sound. 
Thus we hear rehndy sehnd for rahindy sahindy though the latter 
word is not frequent, and oven in H. rehtd, behtdy is a not un- 
common vulgarism in towns. In the verb kndy from lablianam 
(Pr. lafianam)y P. laindy G. lemuy the h has dropped out from 
constant use, leaving only the e. 

It amounts almost to a rule in G. that a preceding h is 
replaced by By and a second e is even inserted after the A, 
especially in cases where in Skr. an i stood in that place. 
Thus : — 


H. wf?: 


G. wave, 

Skr.lTfft. 

>5 



99 

« 

« ^ * 


99 




5 , ^rftne- 


The same takes place in words borrowed from Arabic or 
Persian. Thus : — 

O 

Arab, J fear, 

pity, 


99 
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Arab. collection, G. . 

» poison, » ^• 

„ ^severity, „ 

It is not, however, only in G. that traces of this process, can 
be found. Marathi has also instances of the same character. 
Thus, “constantly,” from Skr. “to 

limp,” “to go wearily,” frflm Skr. “lame.” Perhaps also 
TO “ a town,” from Skr. So also “to take,” Skr. 

from which also is II. %^MT, M. “to inclose,” 

“surround”; a “spring” or “jerk,” Skr. “flag,” 

H. “a belch,” H. P., S., G. id., but B. also 

0. tfT, Skr. ^tirn:- 

Instances also occur in the other languages, in which not 
only a but eren d is thus modulated, as 

• Skr. “ weasel,” H. P. ^ ^ g g, O. and B. 

Skr. ^ “to give,” IL ^ITT, and so in all ; similar to which is Kf. 

“ to measure,” from Skr. Tff • corrupts alsp Arabic and Persian words 
in this manner, as Ar. Pers. 

Ar. ^\j ; Ar. 4-^Ly^ . 

This process, which is irregular and capricious, resembles our 
own English habit of turning a (’^) into e (H) ; thus, we 
pronounce cane as cR^T, male as rate as instead of 
TTZy as do all o^hor European nations.® The e 
in the modern Indian languages is flever short, as in Prakrit, 
but is constantly long. 

^ On the subject of the effect of h on Towcl-sounds, and its tendency to associate, 
with itself the broken Towels ( =:in Sanskrit the gt^tM and vriddhi series], see Grimm, 
Oesehiehte der Deutaehen Sprache, toI. L, p. 216 of the 3rd edit., p. 308 of the 1st 
and 2nd. 

* Grimm, Deutsche Oram,, toI. i, p. 641 ; where our modem a is written aa, and 
as he says, **lautet^hald cs, bald I, bald & ; dem angelsochsischcn d (hochdeutsch 
St) entsprifht es nirgend mehr.” * ** 
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In addition to the instances mentioned above may be noted 
the case of aya^ which sometimes contracts into just, as 
will be seen further on, as Vf ava contracts into e. 

Examples : — 

Skr. ipgfir « eye,” S. G. but H., P. SN- 

Skr. “certainty,” H. S. f5f%. 

Skr. “ time,” H. 

This process, however, is rare, and Such* forms are not used by 
correct speakers or writers. or WnC? are 

all more accurate, as well as more usual methods of writing. 
The "IRTi which is the characteristic of the causal verb in 
Sanskrit, is never changed into Jl in the moderns, but undergoes 
a peculiar treatment of its own. 

The breaking down of a and d into e seems to be one of those 
points where non- Aryan influences have been at work. The 
Sanskrit admits of the modulation of i into e by the addition 
of an d-sound, but it does not include within the range of its 
phonetic system the opposite process of flattening a into e by 
the appendage of an ^-sound. This transition is foreign to the 
genius of the ancient language, in which e is always long. The 
Dravidian languages, however, possess a short e as one of their 
original simple vowel-sounds, side by side with the e corre- 
sponding to Skr, H. The Tamil further substitutes for the Skr. 
5 i.e. ^ a sound eiy i.e. e+i. This short e of the Dravidians 
is often found in Can arose to replace the d and d of Sanskrit, 
and in Tamfl ei corresponds thereto. Thus, Skr. “ crow,” 
becomes in Tamil kdkhei, in Telugu kdki (probably for kdke), in 
the Kota and other forest dialects of the Nilgiris kdke, Skr. 

(seemingly a non-Aryan word) is traceable in Tamil 
kudirei, Canarese kudure, Kota kudare, etc. So also “ the long 
final d of Sanskrit abstracts becomes in Tamil ei, e.g. did, 

* desire/ Tamil dsei ; Chitrd, *April-May,* Tamil Sittirei.^ 
The same d becomes e in Canarese, e.g., Oangd, ^‘Ganges,’ is in 
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Canarese Gauge or OangeyuJ^^ The first trace of the adoption 
of this short ^ by Aryan populations is found ,in Prakrit, and 
takes the form, not of a distinct sound from the long Sanskrit 
e, but of a shortening of that sound itself. Thus, words which 
in Sanskrit exhibit long e followed by a single consonant occur 
in Prakrit with e followed by a double consonant. As Prakrit 
is always very careful to preserve the quantity of Sanskrit 
words, it is apparent that the coipmon people who spoke 
Prakrit, having come to^rogard e as a short sound, felt it 
necessary to double the following consonant in order to preserve 
the quantity, the vowel which in Sanskrit was long by nature 
becoming thus long by position. Thus, we get Pr. "tW for Skr. 

“love,” for Skr. “ one,” for Skr. These 

words were pronounced with a short e, as in English get^ hed, 
and the barrenness of invention of the persons who reduced 
Prakrit to writing is shown by their omitting to provide a 
separate character for this new sound, as the Dravidians have 
done. It would be rash, in the present imperfect state of our 
knowledge on the obscure subject of tho relations between the 
Dravidians and early Aryans, to lay down any definite law on 
this point ; but it is noteworthy, that the Aryan tribes who came 
most closely into contact with Kols and Dravidians exhibit 
the greatest proclivity ’towards the use of these broken vowels. 
Oriya and Marathi have long been spoken in tracts partly 
peopled by non- Aryans : in the case of the former by Kols and 
Telingas ; in that of the latter by Gonds, Bhils, and Canarese. 
The Aryans of Gujarat also displaced non- Ary an tribes, and 
may from them have caught this trick of speech, as may 
also the Bengalis from the numerous wild tribes on their 
frontiers.^ 

^ Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar^ pp. 98, 99. 

* The Bengali language, as actually spoken by all classes, from the highest to the 
lowest, differs in many respects from the language as written in books. Especially 
is this noticeable ift the treatment of the vowel which in colloquial usage is 
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In this, way we may account for the common M. word 
"to place,” as from Skr. Wnrt. The universal word 
** to prop ” is also thus referable to ^QTT ; as is tw "to 
diove,” used in all the languages, deducible from Many 

more examples will probably occur to the reader, of words 
the origin of which has hitherto been uncertain, but which, by 
the operation of this tendency, may be traced back to familiar 
Sanskrit roots. 

To be distinguished from this class of words is that where 
the two syllables, both vocalized by a, of a Sanskrit word are 
replaced by a single ‘syllable bearing e. As 

Skr. l|S^^ “ plaintain,” H. P. id,, M., G. 

- Skr. " goat,” O. B. id,, S. 

Skr. ‘‘jujube,’’ H. %?:, P. id., S. B. lETp;. 

Here we see the result of the Prakrit habit of eliding the 
single consonant and replacing it by so that we get kayali, 
chhayala^ hayara, which, as in the case of and similar 
words, is contracted into e, Bengali shows the word still in a 
transitional stage. The rules regulating the treatment of those 
vowels which at*e brought into juxtaposition by the elision of an 
intervening consonant are exhibited in § 46. 

frequently, in fact almost uniTersally, corrupted into Tf. The following are familiar 
‘examples : # 


“I gave,” colloquially 


» 


W 1 1 **^aTing left,” 

>» 


q i 1 “ having survived,” 

n 


•i 1 k “ having moved,’* 



“before," 



XHEfl “hebind,** 

»» 



This Bengali e is pronounced more like the English a in mat, rat, etc., than like 
the full Italian $ in veno, avete, etc., and seems to he a lineal descendant of the short 
It of Prakrit. 
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It will not have escaped notice, that many of the remarks in 
this section refer rather to a change from & to than from d to 
The reason of this is that the treatment of the two sounds is so 
exactly the same that it was found impossible to keep them apart. 
Another remark is, that though the short e of the Dravidians 
seems to have had , its influence on the modern Aryan languages, 
yet the e of the latter is always long, and the short J^-sound, 
wherever it exists, is represented in writing, not by H, but by 
1[, as in Sindhi. In languages which are so careless and 
capricious as these, in their methods of expressing sounds in 
writing, some confusion is inevitable. It may, however, tend to 
simplify the matter, if we lay down the rule that If always in 
all the languages expresses a long sound, even though it repre- 
sents a corruption from Sanskrit ^ or brought about by 
the influence of the non-Aryan short S, which originated in 
all probability the short e of Prakrit. 

The whole matter, however, is very obscure at present, and 
deserves to be made the subject of a separate investigation, 
both from the Aryan and non- Aryan points of view. 

§ 36. into This change is very rare. Vararuchi’s 
instances are not to the point. They are voraniy lonam^ nomalUd^ 
morOf moho, choithi, choddahU for badara, lavana, navamallikd, 
mayurOy mayukhay chatiirthay chafnrdast. In all these words 
what has taken place is cither elision of a consonant, by which 
two vowels are brought into contact, or softening of the semi- 
vowel V into M, in both cases giving mse by contraction to o. 
The syllable am, except when initial, in all cases in Prakrit is 
shortened into o, though not unvaryingly so in the modem 
languages. 

“labour,” “ trade,” H. 3f^T7, O. 

“custom,” H. VtXh P- twtTT. 
f mWf “dove,” Pr., H. P. S. O. ^ (iongv). 
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Here may also be introduced the H. and P. TVtCTT or 
“to cut out clothes,” which would be from a word 
or something of that sort. The words beginning with 
vyam, such as vyavakdra, vyavasayay and the like, are written in 
a great variety of ways in, the modem languages. See Chapter 
III. § 53, and Chapter IV. § 90. 

(1.) Of the words given above, is used only in M. The 
forms ^ and have been explained in the last section. 
0. has pronounced hdrdy prcjjably a shortening of the 
Pr. ftr. 

I (2.) In this word the syllable am generally appears as 

u. H. and only rarely *§1^, B. G. P. 

TS. 0. M. uses as the name of a plant growing 

in salt soil, probably contracted from WRftnR, where o^dm. 

(3.) NomaUidy not in use ; the ordinary name for the flower 
is chameli:=zchampaheH, 

(4.) iTtr? so in all the modem languages. Here we have 
elision, of y and coalition oi a+u^o. I am inclined to think 
that mor is the original word derived from the cry of the bird, 
and that maydra is a piece of Brahmanical euphuism. 

(5.) , not in use, except in the poets. 

(6, 7.) ^r3^. All the moderns have forms in o or 

ally the natural result of the coalescence of a and u after the 
elision of t, but no true change of a into o. The words are — 

H. ^|vn, P. S- «• M. O. B. 

H. P. S. G. M. 0. 

Isolated instances are M. Skr. "goat,” where the 

Prakrit form would be and the modem the in- 

fluence of the labial consonaAt having produced the still further 
change to o. Bengali has “potter,” from gSWRTT? * 

carpenter,” from ** anchor,” from Persian , 

and a few others. In all these cases the teipdency' appears 
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to be more towards lengthening & into o, than a into the 
same. 

§ 37. into Vararuchi’s examples (i. 13) are paha^ 
haladddy puhavt^ for pathin^ haridrd^ prithivL Paha is probably 
the Prakrit form of Skr. patha, Pathin is only one of several 
forms, and it is not therefore fair to bring this example in here. 

Saladdd is H., 0. M. P. 135^. B. 

characteristically introduces its favourite labial vowel 
S. has thrown the 1C forward, where it amalgamates with and 
strongly cerebralizes the ^ arising from at the same time 
the two vowels coalesce into al, thus haidra, 

is also and is not therefore a fair example. The 

word is little used in the moderns, and cither as a Tatsama or 
as a Tadbhava in the form f^wT. 

II. ‘^cloud,*’ if inverted from may be an 

instanpe, but the derivation is not quite satisfactory. In M. 
means ‘^a dust-storm,’* which would suggest the Skr. 
TRraj or In H., P., B., and 0., however, the 

word means a rain-cloud,” not a dust-cloud.” 

Pr, for iti is not in use in the moderns. 

Skr. “difficult,” p. s. G. 

Skr. “ dirt,” M. WTZ • 

Skr. “ pregnant,” P. G. M. id. 

Even long i is thus changed in 
Skr. xnct^ “examination,” H. 

M. o. ’twttc. b. id., s. 

Skr. “cowdung ashes,” H. I*-, G. id., S. 

Skr. OTW “ to meet,” becomes in Q. only in the rest it 

is Owi*. 

^ Of these pairs of words the first means testing coin to see if it is good before 
receiving' it at a bank, etc. ; the second, a tester or trier of coin. The occupation is 
almost hereditary, and the Farkhiyas have attained almost magical dexterity. 

10 
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§ 38. ^ into Skr. “scorpion,” Pr. 'Prsywtj 

H. M. P. S. f^, but B. and O. fW- 

Var/s other example, Skr. has already been 

explained by epenthesis (§ 34). Vinehhuo is probably to be ex- 
plained as contracted from a form which is quite as 

possible a derivative from root iT^, as vrikhika. 

Skr. fiCfET “ to smell,” H. 

Skr. “red chalk,” H. M. id., O. G. ij^. 

Skr. “bawd,” O. 

Skr. “ tamarind,” O. 

With regard to these last two changes, as well as that from 
o into t, the modern Indians embarrass the student by the 
obscurity of their pronunciation, which is such that these three 
short vowels are with difficulty distinguishable from one 
another. In dictionaries and printed works the vowel which 
ought to be pronounced is shown, but it cannot be said that this 
is the vowel which is pronounced in all provinces. The pro- 
clivity of the western languages for the i and e sounds, as also 
that of the eastern dialects for the u and o sounds, introduces 
confusions which are not fairly exhibited in their literature. 

Consequently, changes in these vowels which are authorized 
by writers are comparatively rare. 

§ 39. ^ into ^ and Ilere also instances are few, and 
Vararuchi has had to resort to some doubtful words, as maiidam, 
maulam^ for mukuta, mukuia, where Skr. has also makuta^ 
maktila. becomes i in Pr. injmriso for but the moderns 
use purusho. 

U is changed to a in Skr. ‘‘variegated,” H. 

a, M., P., ^V/.; “family,” H. JOT, S. 

Gt. S. hits also ll. from Skr. 

“ lightni^,” so also in B., M., G., and P. ; O. has 

The common M. “ to collect,” is by Molesworth deriTed 
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from Skr. H. and Q. have the substantive ^5RrT, 

'‘a company.” Skr. ^^a mine,” changes to H., 

^5^ B., but S. 5^ '' anus,” becomes ^Ttl in H., P., 

G., M., and O., unless, which is most probable, the older vulgar 
word was of which is a softening. 

U is altered to i in some finals, as Skr. '^TTJ “ wind,” H. 

B., G., S., id., in the sense of ^‘rheumatism,” which the Indians 
believe to be caused by wind, though several languages have 
also forms in u or o, as B. uL, M. TRf , P. and S. 

O. irrU, but this form means “wind” simply. So also 
“ a drop,” becomes H. p. id., s. 0, M., G. 

in the sense of “ a dot over a letter,”* such as that used to in- 
dicate anuswara, while in the general sense of “ a drop of rain,” 
“blood,” etc., it retains the u. In 0. the Skr. “ sand,” is 

^nf%r, s. b. but in the others with tc. ^ 

§ 40. Changes in the quantity of vowels are twofold — the 
shortening of long vowels and the lengthening of short ones. 

The lon’g vowel is shortened in the case of all throe vowels. 

Examples ; — 

(1.) W becomes primarily in unaccented syllables. In a 
word consisting of two syllables, both of which ^re open, that 
is, end with a vowel, if one syllable contain a short accented 
vowel, while the other has a long but unaccented vowel, the 
latter not unfrequently becomes short ; thus, Skr. ydfha, idthd, 
become in Vr.jaha, taha, optionally, as well as jahd, tahd. It is 
diflicult to decide whether the Hindi •btained its forms 
from the former or the latter of these, or from some other form 
altogether ; the modern languages, in the majority of the very 
numerous pronominal and adverbial series which they contain, 
appear to have received from the old Aryan little more than 
the radical parts ha, ya, sa, ta, and to have evolved the various 
formations from their own resources. There are found cases 
where a long v(fwel is shortened without any assignable organic 
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cause ; probably in such cases the metre is the reason. Thus, 
AyariaznzdchAryay pajjavaz=:parydyay gahie^grihitah. Before a 
double consonant or nexus, also, the vowel is shortened, as in 
kantam:=.kdntamy anhdna dmdna (which paves the way for 
the modern ^T^), appdrzidtmdy and others (Bh&g.)* From 
Vararuchi come the following : 

Skr. “ a bed,'’ oxytone, Pr. pattharOy patth&ro. Here 

the organically long syllable coming immediately before the 
accent is naturally liable to be slurred over. There is, however, 
a special inconvenience in shortening this word, as it becomes 
thereby identical with pattharOy from “ a stone.” S., how- 
ever, has both “a bed,” and XRRJ ‘^a stone.” M. has 

in the first sense, and in the second? the other 

languages have only the latter. 

Skr. ** a fan,” Pr. not in use in the 

modems. 

Skr. '‘a chowric,” Pr. and ^•, but the form 

with the short vowel is also in use in Skr. The modems have 
H. fKt, P. id., S. G. M. and 0. 

B. ; channri and the rest give no clue, as they may come 
equally well from or . 

Skr. WflX a blow,” Pr. paharOy imhdro ; in poetry the 
quantity varies according to the exigencies of the metre, — in 
Saptas. 7 it is long, in ih, 28 short. The word is now seldom 
used. 

Skr. flattery,” Pr. chaduy chadu; not in use. 

Skr. belonging to a plough,” Pr. haliay or halia. 

0. “a plough bullock,” M. The words of this 

kind in the modern languages are rather recent formations from 
‘‘ a plough,” in which, according to usage, the system of 
gma has been neglected. 

There is alro a very numerous class of words in Sanskrit 
which have a long vowel preceding two consonants, i,e, a nexus. 
Prakrit assimilates the first of these two consonants to the last 
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and shortens the vowel. Hindi and the others, except Panjabi, 
reject one of the two consonants, and as a compensation restore 
the preceding vowel to its original quantity ; as a type of tliis 
class may bo taken Skr. “ a road,” Pr. H. ^Rt^. 

This change in the vowel depends on the succeeding consonants, 
and is discussed in detail in Chapter IV. 

As additional instances of real vowel shortening, the following 
are to be noticed : 

Skr. ?rnBn delusion,” H. S. irf. ; the last syllable here is not 

only long by nature, but is also accentuated. 

Skr. ifHN “polishing,” H., P. ; in the rest, however, ifj®? 

which is also a common form in H. In tooth-powder,” the short 

vowel is retained. 

Skr. dcttr ^costly^y t but AX* t 

Skr. “ snake-catcher,” H. xaRTT (*•«• 58^. P. 

vPniivi, xai^wx- 

Skr. temple,” Pr. 8. H. M. 

B. ^«X^,butP.^?rr?IT. 

Skr. “ vitriol,” H. P. id., S. 

In all the above cases it may be laid down as a general rule 
that the contraction of the long d into a is due to a long or 
accented vowel following; an accented vowel, whether long 
or short, universally retains its quantity more accurately than 
an unaccented one, even though it be*long. 

(2.) into If. Prakrit examples with their modern equiva- 
lents, where there are any, are as follows : — 

Skr. in'iftll “water,” Pr. This is the common word for 

“ water ” in use now. It is written in all Xfpft or universally with 

longf. 

Skr. ^Ili^ “^alse,” Pr. but H. 
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Skr. “ punful,” Pr. and • 

Skr. then,” Pr. • 

Skr. I|4^«| “ cowdnng,” Pr. 

Skr. f?p¥hT “second,” Pr. P. |T»T. G- ’’Wt. S. 

tMit- Not in use in the rest. 

Skr. “ third,” Pr. P. Tftwf, S. G. Not in 

use ill the rest. 

Skr. so H. or and so in all. 

The Tatsama form is also in use. 

Skr. “ cold weather,” Pr. 8. 

Skr. ^ “spleen.” H. flR^, fq^, M. ftlfT, P-. O. 

B. qtWT; but flr^ also in Skr. 

Skr. pin,” S. H.f^nrr> M. id., O. P-.f^WT- 

(3.) ^ into The only Pr. instance is for 

** a tree ” (the Bassia latifolia). H. restores the quantity 
but G. uses a diminutive with a resulting short vowel, 

Modern examples are : — 

Skr. “ a well,” S. M. G. in the rest it is long. 

Skr. “leaping,” 8. G. 

Skr. “whirling,” H. P- id., S. G. ^iT^, 

M. G. B. ’qrrjt, but 

In the majority of cases, however, the modern languages 
preserve the •quantity of the Sanskrit vowel with great fidelity 
before a single consonant. The two main disturbing elements 
are the accent and the nexus. The Prakrits being dead lan- 
guages, we only know concerning them that which has .been 
handed down in writing, and it cannot be too often repeated 
that Indian writers of all ages are untrustworthy guides to the 
spoken languages, as they all consider themselves entitled to 
alter or improve ** words at their will. 
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Considerable difficulty arises in some of tbe languages from 
the careless method of writing employed, by which, especially 
in i and w, the long vowels are often written where short ones 
should be, and mce versd. Gujarati, for instance, may be said 
to make practically no distinction between i and i, d and u. 

I have seen the same frequently in Oriya correspondence, where 
’fhJrnw is written for j "41^ for In 

the more accurate Marathi, also, the silme practice occurs, as in 
for This is, it may be said, 

mere vulgar corruption, but it must be remembered that vulgar 
corruptions are the cause of nine-tenths of the changes in 
language. Pandits, of course, in writing restore the vowels to 
the quantity they bear in Sanskrit, so that we cannot always 
tell how far the lengthening or shortening has become an 
established colloquial habit, or how far it is merely misspelling. ^ 
Inasmuch as the shortening of a long vowel is generally 
due to the presence of another long or accented vowel imme- 
diately following, so a word containing a long vowel shortens 
that vowel when it becomes the first member of a compound, 
or in derivatives where a heavy termination is added. Thus, 
trr^ water,” becomes Vm in the II. words and 

“water and boiled rice,” (XTT^ and “a diver,” 

XTrorar and ^rr^rr) “ a watering place,” ‘‘ a 

water-hen ” and “a water-carrier”; 

“a word” becomes in “prolixity,” 

“a great talker,” “loquacity,” “talkative”; 

Wra “ a road ” becomes in “a traveller*,” “a 

highwayman,” “a road-tax” or “toll,” “a narrow 

passage.” From “ seed ” come “ a stallion,” 

“ seedy,” fwt “ seed-corn.” From flower, 

“a garden, “an oil scented with flowers ” + 

‘f’siiiO “ flowered cloth,” “ a kind of firework,” 

“ to blow ” or “ be inflated.” 

This rule is 'more fully carried out in Hindi than in the 
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others. Instances, however, from the other languages are here 
given : 


Marathi incense, 

» dust, 

„ ^ fist, 

„ urine, 

» begging, 

» ^ straight, 

„ iJfTi? work, 

a lakh 

Gujarati tJfljfY water, 

„ Tg^ flower, 

»> begging, 

Panjabi tfTHfY water, 

« seed. 


^Tt^RTT. etc. 

^35^. ^35^^. 'gaSTTI. ^35T^- 
55WIT, 

fSraiiTft. fVIiT35. 

fil'ill,. fsreff- 

were. 

etc. 

WFttRrr. wmjl’. Mpir^l^. also X|ifa. 

fWT- 


It has been thought advisable to introduce these modem 
examples in this place, because they aflford proof that there 
does exist a tendency to make the quantity of the foregoing 
vowel subservient to that of the following, and this tendency 
explains the instances of real shortening of Sanskrit long 
vowels. The modern examples are not, as regards Sanskrit, 
true shortenings, inasmuch as the vowel now shortened had in 
many cases only become long by some process in the Prakrit 
period, and had been short in the Sanskrit. I must not be 
understood, ‘ however, to ^express a belief in a Sanskrit period 
prior in point of time to a Prakrit one ; by the words Prakrit 
period ” is meant that stage of the language in which the 
rules of Yararuchi and others were in sole operation, as con- 
trasted with that in which Sanskrit forms were in existence 
either alone rr side by side with more popular ones. 


( § 41. The short vowel in Sanskrit is len^Hened in the 
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f modems when the nexus by which it is followed is dissolved, 

' and one consonant only remains, as 

This depends on consonantal laws, and will be found discussed 
in Chapter IV. 

The cases given in Var. i. 2, are not found in modern times, 
and probably owe their existence to metrical exigencies. The 
same cause may with probability be assigned to such forms as 
khipp&mz=:k 8 hiprain^ g&h&vati=gnhdlpat% viyimhdi—vyatipatatiy 
and others (Bhag.). 

The geographical gradation from west to east of certain 
tendencies has already been mentioned. One example comes 
under the present head. Sindhi and Panjabi prefer short 
' vowels, but P. generally follows them up by a double consonant, 
while S. does not. Hindi has two faces ; as usual, in this 
matter, in its western area it inclines to the short vowel, in its 
eastern to the long. BengaK prefers the long vowels, and puts 
them in unnecessarily, just as often as Sindhi does the short 
ones. Thus we have 

' Skr.^?^ ^^young of an animal,” B. Eastern H. 

Western H. P. S. Of course in these western 

words the influence of Persian is to be allowed for. 
“tortoise,” H., P. 8. but B. 

“portico,” B. H. ; most of our wise- 

acre literateurs in Hindustan now-a-days consider this word to 
be derived from Persian and write it accordingly. It is, 

however, good Sanskrit. 

The following list exhibits a long vowel in Bengali, where 
as a rule the other languages have the short; Hindi, as thd^ 
most central in this respect, being neither too prone to shorten 
nor to lengthen, is shown as a contrast. 

Bengali IfT^nC stone, Hindi 

99 mZT a lease, „ iJfT 

iTPliT ripe, „ 


99 
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Bengali turban, 

Hindi 


39 

min hui. 

99 


99 

m3l<T to burst. 

99 

Mi3i*n 

99 

candle, 

99 


99 

^T3^rrTT weight. 

99 


99 

W purse. 

99 


99 

quail. 

99 


99 

distillery. 

#• 

99 


99 

granary. 

99 


99 

scaffold. 

99 


99 

fT^ light. 

99 



In some of these instances the other languages agree with 
Bengali, and in such of them as are of known derivation the 
long vowel arises from the desire of compensating for the loss 
of one of two conjoined consonants following. This desire is 
felt and expressed by most of the other languages. It is, 
however, not given eflfoct to in them when a long vowel occurs 
in the subsequent syllable, or when there is a long heavy ter- 
mination which removes the pressure from the initial syllable. 
Thus, H. pdhdrj hcUkhard^ hater. In these places the Bengali 
retains the long syllable in writing, though, owing to the 
peculiarly harsh pronunciation of the lower orders in Bengal, 
it is difficult to decide whether they mean to say bdti or bait, 
and the like. 

But apart from these pdbuliarities of Bengali, there do exist 
^ases in which a short vowel in Sanskrit becomes long in 
modern languages. 

Thus, (1.) ^ is lengthened to "W in 

Skr. “bearing,* M. 

Skr. « bedstead,” H. J^JZy O., M., O. id., B. WlZWl- 

Skr. “swallowing,* M. 
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Skr. ** burning,” H. and so in all, in the sense of burning 

with anger ^ etc. 

Skr. “ going," M. O. ^TftRT. 

There may be a few other verbs of this sort in the other lan- 
guages ; but it is in Marathi that most examples of lengthening 
the root vowel of the infinitive are to be sought for. In sahnen^ 
gr&sneriy chdlnen^ there seems no reason for the change. 

' (2.) ^ is lengthened to ^^in 

Skr. fWi “ twenty,” H. B. M. G. P. 

S. 

Skr. thirty,” H. M. id., P. S. 

Skr. tongne,” H. and so in all except S. 

Skr. SSftir “hard,” M. ^i^. 

M. lengthens the ^ of in Sanskrit feminines from ad- 
jectives in as “ she-clcphant,” M. utflui , Skr. 

M. Skr. «q*!S<tSl M. , where 

H. has Such words generally bear the accent 

on the penultimate in Skr., which accounts for the vowel being 
lengthened in M. Skr. “loose, rejects the first syllable, 

and becomes IE. through Pr. (Var. ii. 28) ; here 

the lengthening is apparently compensative. P., however, has 
flSWT> S. or T^O , and B. and 0. write occasionally 
as well as iNr. 

(3.) ^ is lengthened to ^ in 

Skr. “ a family,” M. though aRo 

Skr. “ pestle,” H. qjJET^, B. 

Skr. “ town,” H. and so in all. 

In this last instance ^ in Sanskrit bore the accent on the 
first syllable, and was a dissyllable ph-ra ; but when the modern 
languages rejected the final a, and made the word a monosyllable, 
the weigjit of the accent naturally lengthened the vowel. 
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is accented on the firsts mii-sha-la; here also the rejection of 
the final a threw more weight on to the first syllable. M. ^[36 
is the same^ kul for kii-la. In fact, in most of the above cases the 
lengthening is due to the rejection of some termination or final 
syllable, which throws the accent on the syllable that remains, 
just as the cases of shortening were seen to be caused by the 
addition of heavy formative syllables. These languages'are for 
the most part very sensitive in this respect, except Oriya and 
Bengali, where, especially in the 8j)eech of the lower orders, 
long vowels are shortened and short ones lengthened without 
any regard to the origin or etymology of the word. 

§ 42. Those peculiar forms of augment called Guna and 
Vriddhi in Sanskrit come next to be considered. Being entirely 
absent from Prakrit, they can hardly be expected to occur in 
modem Indian dialects. In Prakrit e and o are simple vowels, 
often considered short, as 2, 6, and followed by a double con- 
sonant. Thus, e is used as equivalent to i in pendarn, pindam; 
n£dddf niddd ; senduram, sinduram ; for Skr. pinad, nidrd, 
Btndura, and other words. E is also substituted for t in neddam, 
dpelo^ kerisOy for nida^ dpida^ MdriL In the first of these words 
the consonant is doubled, making the e short, but in the rest it 
is long. Similarly o is written for u in tondam^ mottd, pokkharo^ 
potthaOf for tunday mukid, piishkara, pmtaka. But we some- 
times find the reverse, i being put for as in viandy diarOy 
for mdandy demra; veandy dearOy are, however, also « in use. 
Owing to the inherent brevity of e and o in Prakrit, this 
process is not uncommon. E is shortened to i in inamz=:enamy 
iydndmz^ietdndm (eteshdm)y and sometimes the following con- 
sonant is doubled, as in ikka^ekuy ch%ttijjdz=:tiBhthet (through 
chitteyd), 0 is similarly shortened to in uyaz=iojaSy paliuvama 
•rupalyopamay appmsue^^a^otsukasy etc. 

In the Yriddhi forms iaikiy iaityay airdvatUy frailokyay the ai 
is softened into e : selo, sechchamy eravanOy Ulldkkam ; ^in other 
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cases the diphthong is split into di, i.e. as ddichcho. 

Chdiito, for daitya, chaitra. Parallel to this, atf is softened to o 
in jovmnam^ komui, for yamanam, kmmudi, or dissolved into 
in paurOy paurkOy for pauray paurusha. 

Lastly, ^ is given for and u for au. Instances are sindha- 
vam for saindhavaniy sunderam for saundaryam. In this case we 
may perhaps merely say that the vulgar formed these words by 
adding the necessary terminations without making use of the 
grammatical process of Vriddhi. 

Something analogous to the Sanskrit Guna occurs in cases 
where, from consonantal corruptions, a short vowel has to be 
lengthened, but instead of performing this lengthening by the 
corresponding pure vowel, the Guna vowel is resorted to. Thus, 
leprosy,^’ would by the ordinary rule become and by 
a further step It does, however, become II. {1^orh)y S. 

G. ^St^, and M. uL So also the adjective 

leprous,’^ becomes H. M., O. id,, G. S. 

Skr. ‘‘bellj^’’ is H. Skr. ‘^a hoe,’’ S. G. 

O.^Slinr. Skr.f^^ the bcl tree*,” H. 
and so in all. Skr. a pearl,” H. and so in all. Skr. 

‘^a bean,” II. In these cases a mere lengthening in 

the direction of the original vowel would have produced 

and ^5^. Looking to the remarks made in 
§ 35, it seems probable that in this case also there arc indications 
of a non- Aryan principle at work. It is clear, however, that 
the vowels e and o are in these instances, and all similar ones, 
long, and not, as in the Prakrits, shoft. 

I have very little to say about the forms which words take 
which have already undergone Guna or Vriddhi in Sanskrit. 
Such words most frequently occur as Tatsamas or very recent 
Tadbhavas. Except in Tatsamas, Vriddhi vowels are of rare 
occurrence in all the languages, ai being generally turned into 
By and au into a. Thus, “red chalk,” becomes as 

quoted ^bove. “ a fisherman,” H. ‘‘pale,” H. 
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and so in all; “theft,” H. “pouch,” 

H. ijWft, and s 9 in all ; O. and B. have also^ and • 

The vowels ai and au arise, however, in the modem languages 
from contraction. Especially is this the case with au> When, 
therefore, it is said that the Vriddhi vowels are rare, it is not 
meant that ai and au arc rare ; what is meant is that, except 
in Tatsamas or pure Sanskrit words in their strict Sanskrit 
shape, words which have* been derived from primary nouns, by 
lengthening the root- vowels i and to ai and au respectively, 
do not occur. Thus, from ‘‘ a son,^' comes “ a grand- 
son,” but Hindi, followed by most of the others, says mIc^I. 
Oriya sometimes in such cases uses only the long pure vowel, 
as in ^5^, and sometimes only the short, as in “nephew,” 
from 

We may perhaps conclude from this, that the system of 
derivation by Vriddhi, though not altogether an artificial one, 
was not carried out in all its perfection by the vulgar, and that 
the elevation of a vowel to its second or Guna power was all 
that took- place in practice. The long diphthongs take their 
origin from very diflferent causes, such as the softening of 
in the middle of a word into and subsequently into thus 
coalescing with a preceding a, not as in Sanskrit into o, but au; 
e-g- “ cowrie-shell,” makes first and in H. ^'#9 

whence our English corruption of “cowrie”; or frpm the 
absorption of ^ in a similar manner, e.g. “dwarf,” H. 

’fNT , where B. more fully exjiibits x? does, however, 

occasionally melt into 0, as “to sow,” Skr. 

In from we have instances 

of the retrospective influence of the ^, noted in § 34 ; while in 
, and the like, the diphthong has arisen from 
elision of the of Prakrit forms for Skr. 

or perhaps rather from some* such colloquial forms 
as ddrii, kddris, so that the Prakrit would form driso, kdriso, 
whence by elision of the r there would naturally result d~isd, 
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for to deduce ai from e+i is a proceeding for which 
there is no analogy in any of the languages, and which seems 
primA facie unnatural and improbable. 

§ 43. ^ and its changes. The Prakrit treatment of this 
Protean vowel had better be kept separate from its later 
developments, as the utmost care is necessary to prevent in- 
extricable confusion. 

(1) . It becomes a in tammy ghanam, maam, kaam, vaddho, 
vasaho, for trinay ‘‘ grass,” ghrindy pity,” mrita, “ dead,” kritay 
“done,” vriddhi, “old,” mshahha, “a bull.” Bhamaha says 
this and the following changes only occur when ^ is initial. 

In Bh&g. occur tachchazrztritya, ahachchaz=iAhrityay hayaz=i 
hritay mae‘=imritahy kada=.krita* 

(2) . It becomes i in kiy visiy gitihiy ditthiy sitthiy singarOy mianko, 
hhingOy bhingdrOy hiaamy viinhOy vinhiamy kisarOy kichchdy vinchhuOy 
sialoy kiiy Maty Idvdy for rishiy vrishiy grishtiy drkhtiy srkhtiy 
Sringdray mrigdnkay bhringay bhringdray hridayay vitrishnay vriin- 
hitay krUaray kritydy vriichikay irigdlay kritiy krishiy kripd. 

. (3). It becomes u in udity mundlOy puhaviy vmddvanamy pdusOy 

pduttiy viudamy sammidamy etc., parahuOy mduOy jdmduoy for ritUy 
mnudluy prithiviy vnnddvanay prdvrishy prdvrittiy vivrftay samvritay 
etc., parabhritay mdtrikay jdmdtrik<i, 

(4) . It becomes e in talaventaamy gehay genhadiy for tdlavrintakay 
gnhUy grihndti, Geha occurs even in Sanskrit. This change is 
not noticed by Vararuchi. 

(5) . It is written in rinamy riddhOy KnchchhOy for rinamy riddhay 
rikaha ; and in the compounds erisOy sarisoy tdrisOy and the like, 
for tdriitty sadniay tddriia; and especially when initial, as 
rimeda = ngveday risaha = rishabha, 

(6) . In ^ « a tree,” it is changed into rUy becoming 

As regards modem times, there are practically two The 
first is that grammarian’s letter which, as Bopp has shown, 
represents a rapid pronunciation of a radical ar, and the i of 
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which is merely indicatiye of a light, half-heard vowd-sound. 
Accordingly, in his last edition of the Comparative Qhasary, 
the illustrious author writes kar, mar, dari, bhar, for Wj 

etc, The second, though of similar origin to the first, 
* has completely superseded the form from which it arose, and 
has firmly established itself in the language at an early date ; 
such is the ^ in etc. With regard to the 

first riy the probability is^that it never had any real existence 
in popular speech, and in discussing ‘*^he modern words arising 
from roots in ri we cannot say that w^e have examples of a 
change of that letter. It would be incorrect, for example, to 
cite karndy marndy hhanidy as instances of the change of ri into 
a, parallel to that in Pr. ianam from irlnay because in reality 
karnd is from karanam, hhanid from hharananiy and there has 
never been any question of ri in the matter. 

The actual ^ which became a living fact, and not merely a 
grammatical fiction, was apparently pronounced precisely in the 
same way as fK. and accordingly in those languages which 
have not had their alphabets remodelled by Pandits, this arti- 
ficial ^ has no existence. Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, and Gujarati 
know nothing of it, and always write the words where it occurs 
with fK, as f^, etc., whenever they occur in a Tatsama 
or modern Tadbhava (i.e. a very slightly altered) form. In 
early Tadbhava words, however, this real ri undergoes many 
changes; by far the most frequent of which is that into Xy 
of which the following arc examples : 

“ a husbandman,” H. P. 

^ “ vulture,” H. fin, M. ifNf , G. iVi., B. f^y 

s. p. f^nr- 

“ghee,” H. f%ra, P., G. id., S. fity, B. f%r, o. 
grass, ” H. fjrsrar. p- fro. s- m, nn, b. 

fBiwr- 

** scorpion,” H. ®tc. (See § 38.) 
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. isrrg^l “ nephew.- H. wfrirT, P. id., S. G. 

* “horn,” H. igUi, P- S. M., G. f^, B. 

O. ftfin. 

Many more instances might be given, but the above will 
suffice. As an additional proof that this vowel was from an 
early date regarded as identical with fT may be adduced the 
fact that in many cases it becomes lofig i, because the r of ri, 
under the operation of thc*Tules of the nexus (see Chapter IV., 
§ 83), becomes assimilated to the preceding consonant, which 
necessitates the lengthening of the vowel. 

The root is the parent of many modern words. It is 
probable that this root was originally written with , and was, 
in fact, , or ; traces of this form survive in some tenses 
of the verb, as irregular guna, for 

and in the cognate Greek Bipfco), Lith. zerkdlaSy 
Huss. sevkoh, Irish dearemm (Bopp, Gloss. Comp., s.v. darS). 

When or how the ^ was softened to "ST cannot be, of course, 
distinctly stated, but it was evidently after the formation of the 
Pr. ^5^. The or ^ of the older form leads back to 

and other verbs of seemg, and renders it unnecessary to 
suppose with Weber that Pr. is derived from the desidera- 
tive form didrlksh (Bhag., p. 414, note 3), From this form, 
which I suppose to be the oldest as well as the most used, come 
H. and the similar verbs in the others, B. M. 

G. p. t^P5rr, s. o. 

Another form of this root dates froni,lhe time when the form 
dri^ had become finally fixed, — Pr. H. P. id., 

S. fWt, G. M. O. In all but S. this 

word is neuter, and means ‘Ho be visible,^' ‘Ho be in sight, 
a less simple and original meaning than that of dekk, which 
latter therefore, by this consideration, also establishes a claim to 
be looked upon as the earlier form. It is perhaps worth notice 
that in scenic IVakrit a very freq^uent word for “seeing” is 

U 
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pekkhj for 5^, and that possibly the existence of this verb may 
have had some influence on the creation of the somewhat anom- 
alous form dekkh. The idea is based on the well-known fondness 
of the Indians for jingling words of similar sound; so that 
dekh^ pekh^ would bo a similar form to nltd, pultd; hdt^ chit; 
aghal^ haghal ; ds, jijas; dhakkam^ dhukkd; jhuih^ mHih; and 
many others in Hindi and Marathi, as well as in the other 
languages. To retuni, nowever, to other developments of the 
root : the third and latest series is that with the base daH, 
which has given in all the languages the Tatsama substantive 
dar&an, 0. and B. have also simple verbs 
and causals and M. and poetical 

'^to hint,” ‘‘insinuate” (causals in form). Gr. 

“ to see,” S. “ to point out,” should apparently be also 

referred to this series. The substantive ” sight,” becomes 
Pr. H. also P. S. f%fn, G. 

adverbially or meaning “at,” “per head,” “each”; 

M. 

Similar in treatment to iffB are the following : 

^ « back,” H. B. id., O. fTjft, P. tir|, G. fqg;. 

■^“to beat,” H. T^ZiTT. B. 'qtfeH, O. JI. ftR^, G. 

t»reg. P- fMztnTj s. frrz:^. 

^“to rub,” H. “to efface,” B., O. id., G. fifgg, M. 

P. S. . 

In some instances M. prefers the a sound, which is even 
lengthened to d, as in Vra = g?,' “ to show,” H. 

Real'll, etc.; JTRft “earth,” Skr. B., G., and O. have 

here also mil’; and H., though is the usual form, has also 
and in some rural dialects In cases like this we 

should perhaps be justified in referring to Vriddhi forms 

1 By this fortunate change all confusion is avoided between this word and 
flour/* from Skr. 
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Tqrri, etc. Other instances of n going into the a sound are 
“thirsty,” M. for or dTJ; but the western 

languages and Hindi hold to the i, as H. fnv»all (through 
fd»f<aT), P. f?r?T, S. fefTi:, etc. 

WHSr “ Krishna,” Pr. H. ?rPj|, P- W., 

S. EliT^, O. HT»flr “a boy,” “ playful” (from the character of 

Krishna), M. (SOilMfd)- 

“a chain,” Pr. ftNRpt, H. P. S. id., G. «'|<d35, 

M. i(L B., however, has O. aud 11. also and 

ifNtr- 

In Pali ri nearly universally appears as a ; thus, WT becomes 
hnfa, hadaya^ and a hundred others. The antiquity of 

Pali, as compared with other species of Prakrit, is additional 
confirmation of the assertion that ri was originally regarded as 
ar or ra. 

The root is sometimes treated as v^^rdhy at others as vridh. 
In the former case it natural^ retains the a sound. Thus, 
when regarded as a participle, meaning increased or 
“ large,’’ is treated as though it were , and by rejecting the 
aspirate forms 11. ^ “ big,” P. S. B., 0. G. 

but when regarded as an adjective in the special sense 
of ''old,” we find the ri fully recognized as an established fact, 
and, owing probably to the influence of the labial, it passes into 
?/. Thus, H. ^5^ “ an old man,” and 

“an old woman,” P. S. gst B. 0."^, 

Cl. 

is another root which has widespread ramifications. In 
Prakrit the derivatives of this root generally appear to have 
exhibited the sound, as pautfi^ viudam^ samviidam^ nivnidamy 
mittanto^ iov pravritti^ rirrita^ &amrrifa, nirrrita^ crittdnta(VfXT. i. 
29) ; but in the Jain Pr. of the Bhagavati the Sanskrit forms 
vrjtta^ pravriita^ arc found, and the ordinary form varf goes into 
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valt, as vatta'i for variate. So in Saptas., with a further loss 
of t', we find niattdi^ niattanta, and once nivvutta (si. 166). In 
the modern languages there are, first, a number of words of 
the form or derived from various parts of the root. 
Thus: 

H. '^gr “discount,” ** exctiange,” P. ^SfgT, S. 

G. M. ^rgT> O. B. ^fgT» perhaps from Skr. in the 

sense of trade, business, •• 

H. “ to twist,” P. ‘STf WT, S. 

There are very numerous derivatives in all the languages 
from these forms ; also in the form mZ, as 11. '^TTZ 

a road (Skr. and so in alL 

Peculiar to Bengali is the verb meaning literally “it is,^' 
but ordinarily used as an emplmtic affirmative, “yes, 
truly.” It is conjugated in all three persons : 

Singular j^lural 

The Oriya has or for “ it is,” which may have arisen 
from rejecting tho thougli T feel inclined to give another 
origin to this word. • Tho Marathi verb in its sense 

“to seem,” “appear,” is also to bo brought in here. Thus, 
4/ pdufi parel sd rdttifo = “ It seems likely that rain will fall 
to-day.” 

Secondly, tho moderJks take tlic forms ^THT, as in II. 
j “ a word,” Skr. ^Itii . And finally there arc strings 
of Tatsamas, as and the like; but on tho whole this root 

appears alwaj's to have been treated as rart, and seldom or 
never as vrit. 

Ri goes into the it sound somewhat rarely, and generally after 
labials.; but it mii.st be remembered that this vowel is in several 
provinces pronounced by the vulgar rit, wlftjro it .occurs in 
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current Tatsamas ; this is especially the case in Orissa, Maha- 
rashtra, and Gujarat. 

Skr. “rain,** M. . It is rare in H., and is sometimes 

written 

Skr. « memory,” II. P. id., S.J^. 

Skr. ^ “ back,” 8. P. . P. liiisJLlso fqj, and all tlic others 

except M. have the i sound. 

The common nouns of relationship ftH? become 

in Pr. and in l\ VCKVSi, 

iS. fir®, ^rr^j This must not be regarded as a cliange 

from ri to n, as these words really ond(‘d in ar. It seems 
probable that even in Prakrit a nominative pi faro was formed, 
from a desire of avoiding the multifarious Sanskrit declensions 
and reducing them all to the simplicity of the ordinary declen- 
sion. The 0 in Pr. corresponds to the masculine terminatiotf 
as, ah, of Sanskrit, and in Sindhi is shortened to a. The long 
u in P. is also a trace of this Pr. o. Similarly in old Hindi a 
long u is often found as a termination, though in modern Hindi 
very few traces of this form can be found. 

The past participle from ^ to die,'^ becomes in Pr. 

in IL T. S. G. but 

M. 0. 

Skr. WgarRTT “brother’s wife,” II. ^TT^, 
aitsni:, etc., p.»n^{=HTTpr^), s. wwtt, b., o. an^, m. 

warart;, where the place of the H is occupied by aa, o, a, etc. ; 
but, on the other hand, “nepliBw,’’ becomes II. 

P., G. icL, S. 

Here there are two different treatments of ri: in UniuJ it 
becomes u, in hhaUJd, L The cause appears to lie in the relative 
antiquity of the two words ; hhaiijd, though now a word in 
daily use, has a suspiciously modern look ; when we find 
bhrdfri alone had at an early age lost its f and become hhud, 
bhdu, and bhdi, fre are led to ask how hhafijd can have retained 
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that letter; and following the analogy of the languages, we 
are forced to conclude that it is a modem Tadbhava, formed at 
a time when hhrdtri with its grammatical termination ri no 
longer existed, except rin books. Two arguments aid this 
theory : one is the conirersion of the ri into I, showing that 
this letter must have become fixed and identified with 
and tlie other is, that ik the cognate languages, except P. and 

G. , which are in many respects li/tle removed from dialects 

of Hindi, the word has no existence. In vulgar Bengal the 
term in use is bhdlpiio, i.e. In Oriya puturd, 

i.e. In Marathi we have only the Tatsama. S. hhdityo 

is evidently inverted from where, the ri being regarded 

as fr, the r has cerebralized the dental. 

Cases where the ri is actually written as ft are numerous in 

H. and P., and to a less extent in S. and G. M., B., and O. 
are too Pandit-ridden to allow of this. Instances are 
“householder,” H. 

^ “ tree,” H. firw (rare), “ firm,” P. {drirh). • 

As words of this class are mostly Tatsamas or very recent 
Tadbhavas, the method of writing them hero given may be set 
down as a mere instance of bad spelling. Far more common ip 
the transfer of ri into ^ or — as 

Skr. “maintenance,” H.ftlS “ a religious endowment,” P. , 

s.t^nc^(forf?rf) “ rations.” 

Skr. “ aged,” P. ft\5- 

Skr. ^ “satisfied,” 0\^ H., P. {tirpat\ but also f?rW> 

Old B. id. 

A mass of words in which ^ “ three,” forms the first element 
are indifferently written ft, fti;, and ft, in H. and P. 
Much of this is mere ignorance or carelessness. house,” 

becomes ever ,in Skr. and this form continued in use till 
the twelfth century. It is now universally replaced by 
which takes us back to a form probably the teal original 
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form of In this case the modern languages have preserved 
the more ancient and popular form. That this form was 
in use to a certain extent in early times is proved, not 
only by its occurrence in Prakrit, but also by the compound 
words , etc. pThnC is for %.c. 

‘‘ father’s house.” is £|iso written and 

but the first is the true spelliijjg and is apparently from 
i.e. “ own^house.” ' 

§ 44. Other vowel changes. Short a, though not an am- 
biguous sound, having always the same value as our English 
u in but, is nevertheless a very brief dull sound, and is easily 
in pronunciation modified by an admixture of other sounds. 
Especially is this the case with a short dull ai sound in M. and 
P. Both of these, though in exactly the opposite way, confuse 
this sound with a. Thus Panjabi changes the ai of certain 
words into a, as in Skr. ‘‘ a beggar ” (soi-dlsant ^ religious ! ’), 

P. W’ft- tcTT# ‘Hhe river Baitarni,” P. Ar. 

^‘alms,”P. This peculiarity is one of speaking rather than 

of writing, and correct writers would probably restore the ai to its 
place. It arises from the influence of the long vowel following; 
even in the case of Baitarni the vowel which was short in Skr. 
becomes long by position, through the elision of the second a, 
by which the r and n are brought together and form a nexus. 
To return now to the converse change, by which a short a is 
replaced by ai : the M. gives a good typical example in 
“ slow,” Skr. Other instances are — 

Skr. Tfyif “ egg-plant,” M. so also B. , P. , 

Skr. sitting, Af. also in rural H. 

Skr. “ town,” M. , “ name of a certain town.” 

^ Married women of the lower classes in India are perpetually running off to their 
fathers* houses, either to pay a visit or in a fit of anger with their husbands. These 
two words |re thus ill constant requisition. 
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Skr. “ but,” M. so also H. and P. 

Skr. “ beyond,” M. ^ (for as in P. 

and many derivatives. H. also “ upon.” 

Skr. irarW “ spreading,*}: M. ( = tpCHT^). 

A similar process ma be noticed in II. in the forms 
'' thirty-five,” T forty-five,” “ sixty-five ” ; the 

first element of which i J ; so also in “ thirty-seven,” 

and the rest of the series. Another “instance is a road,” 

from • . In all these examples it is not the cxtrj^-long 
diphthong of the Sanskrit that we have to deal with, but an 
obscure sound which has probably crept into the speech of the 
vulgar from Dravidian or Kol sources ; and the at is thus 
connected with the Tamil ci, and belongs to the same series 
of processes as those noticed in g 35, where the a and d of 
Aryan utterance has been corrupted into a short almost in- 
organic It will be observed that the shortness of this 
sound is shown by its constant use before a long vowel. 

Other changes may be dealt with separately, as they do not 
yet seem to point to any systematic law or rule, but, as far as 
investigations have gone, appear to stand ^lone. Thus, for 
instance,' there is the Skr. lungs,” Pali Pr. 

probably This undergoes the following changes: H. 

Wn or ^rqjlTT, B. ^fxWT, and ^hUTT, 0. and 

vulgarly S. M. Here we have every 

imaginable variety of vowels, and the changes are peculiar to 
this word, giving hardly any analogies to any others. The 
only solution appears to be that in Sanskrit even there existed 
more than one form of the word, which is to a certain extent 
onomatopoetic, and derived from some root imitative of the 
sound of breathing or blowing. In classical Sanskrit, as usual, 
only one of the various forms in use, among the people has 
been retained. Another anomalous change is that of ‘‘ an 

> Khuddaka JPdthaf by R. C. Childers, J. R, A. S., vol. iv., 311', new series. 
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anklet,” into This change of u into e occurs as early as 

Prakrit. The substitution of e for sounds with which it has 
apparently no relation is seen again in Skr. “ wheat,” H. 

S. id.^ B. sometimes id. In some parts of Hindustan the 
more regular form is, however, ii«ard also. 

To complete this collection of paraciDxes may be adduced M. 
and G. '^cotton,” Skr. also 

“a juggler,” Skr^ ; M. “jugglery,” 

Skr. M. contains a great number of these irregular 

forms, and the other languages will doubtless be found to do 
the same when they shall have obtained the advantage of being 
set forth and explored by observers as diligent and accurate as 
Molesworth. 

I do not attempt to account for the changes noted above 
beyond the allusion to the probability of a non- Aryan element 
in them. It is so verjjr difficult in the present elementary state 
of the comparative philology of the group under consideration 
to determine what is, and what is not, really a form in general 
use, thUt there is an ever-present risk of wasting time in dis- 
cussing a form which may turn out hereafter to be nothing 
more than an error of the dictionary-maker. In the languages 
where I am from personal knowledge of them protected to a 
certain extent from this risk, I frequently find methods of 
spelling in dictionaries which do not at all tally with my own 
experience, or with the method in which I have seen the words 
written by natives of education and intelligence ; and this fact 
throws a haze of doubt round very^nany forms for which I 
have no better guide than the dictionary. In fact, no man 
ought to attempt to write a dictionary whose car is not gifted 
by nature or training with the power to distinguish the 
minutest shades of sound. Moreover, the hard and fast lines 
drawn by the Devanagari alphabet, and the imperfcctness of 
the, Arabic character as a vehicle for the expression of Aryan 
sounds, jnake itf impossible for the purely native writer to give 
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indications of dialectic varieties of utterance. The ten vowel 
symbols of the former are in many cases inadequate to the 
task, and in the Arabic character there is hardly any provision 
at all for anything beyond the simplest vowel-sounds, and it is 
hard to see how any dia( ritical marks could be introduced into 
either alphabet which si ould be at the same time in keeping 
with their natural characteristics and readily intelligible to the 
reader. Those few that have from time to time been suggested 
fulfil neither of these essential requirements. For the present, 
then, we can get no further than we have already advanced. 

§ 45. When a nexus, or combination of two consonants, is 
dissolved by the introduction of a vowel between them, it is 
sometimes found that a short a is inserted, sometimes t, and 
sometimes u. In giving the name of diaeresis to this process, 
there is a departure from the usual application of the term, but 
as no diaeresis of vowels can take place, oWing to the abhorrence 
of the hiatus in Sanskrit, no confusion can arise. If Sanskrit 
were written in Eoman characters, the term diaeresis might be 
applied to the custom of writing ^ and as and 
E^pectively, which is not uncommon in the modern languages, 
because this proceeding would be expressed by saying that ai 
and au were written as di and au; but keeping to the native 
character, it appears that this is merely a careless way of 
writing, and does not affect the pronunciation ; thus, in old 
Hindi is written and even but it is 

in aJl cases spoken toYds; so also we Have and Vjj 

all alike sounding as one syllable and 

all kuun. This, therefore, demands no special investigation, 
though the fact is one useful to be known to those who may 
have to read old Hindi manuscripts. Thus, the line from 
Chand — 

’raft « 

Book XX., 33. 

“Having worshipped Qauri, having reverenced Sankara,* 
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must be read piijiya gauri (not gavari) sankara mandy,* as 
the metre shows. 

Leaviug this question, then, as unimportant, and passing on 
to the insertion of the vowel between the two members of a 
split nexus, we have to endeavour to discover, first, what is the 
rule which determines whether the ^owel to be inserted shall 
be or u; secondly, whether it ii"^ possible to insert a long 
vowel, d, or u; and, thirdly, whether the insertion of e, o, 
ai or aUy can ever take place. 

(1.) The most usual proceeding is to insert a. 

Skr. “ devotee,” H. YfirTf > and so in all. 

Skr. « red,” H. 

Skr. ^ “rite,” H. 

Skr. “birth,” fl. ^iR7r> P- id-, so in all in speaking, though 

written ^ST^. 

Skr. “ religion,” H. > ditto. 

Skr. “ endeavour,” H. ditto. 

Skr.\ar « jewel,” H. ditto. 

Especially when r is the last letter of the nexus, as H. 

and so in all ; Skr. and “ a yoke,” G. 

G. P. id. Also when it is the first letter, 

in ail accept S. ; 

n., p. qiT«l=qin:ar- 

With ^ as the last member : 

Skr. “ praise,” H. P-» ^ fd. 

Skr. Inr “ trouble,” H. P. ^05^. 

The use of » is less frequent. Instances are — 

Skr. Hfir " trouble,” S. M. fqi^, • 

Skr. ^ “ woman,” O- “»d vulgo f?f^. 

Ali»f) the vulgar M. corruptions fiKi*!! “ an eclipse,” for VlHf > 
fSnjr foi; VS and its compounds f*rtsv> fV^TVeB, and • 
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Sindhi, however, exhibits its fondness for i in this particular 
also. Thus, we have 

ftft, for w, ifVRT, TiTO^, iRST?:> 

ftnSTj and many others. So also Panjabi has 

for nfTfxjra, irfW^, 

and the like. In man}’' bf these instances the splitting of the 
nexus, and the consequ^t introduction of a vowel, has had 
the eflFect of suppressing the vowel , following, as in Sindhi 
jDtfya for pirajd, for prajd ; or the following vowel if long is 
shortened, as in pirifi for pinti, for priti; or weak letters drop 
out, as in pirojanii for piryojanUy for prayojana. In the cases 
cited from Panjabi there has been elision as well as insertion, 
for the words must be pronoimced^J^rfl^/jod/, 
so that not only has an i been inserted between the 'p and r, but 
the final ^ of the preposition prati has been elided, and in the 
last word the insertion of i is counterbalanced by the elision 
of the a. 

Just as the Sindhi and Panjabi have recourse to their 
favourite /, so do Bengali and Oriya to their n (see §§ 3^, 33). 
Thus, B. from O. from xft^. This u is, 

especially in Orissa, pronounced so lightly and softly that to 
a foreigner s car it is hardly, if at all, audible. Thus, we find 
Sanskrit written in Oriya in three ways, 
and but it would ordinarily be pronounced in the last 

way of the three. is in O. “a snake- 

catcher = Skr. where the other languages have 

etc. hfeat,” O. here probably owing 

to the labial character of the if, which has been elided. 

(2.) With regard to the insertion of a long vowel, the in- 
stances are very rare, and are only to be looked for in the very 
lowest class of words, which the vulgar have distorted and 
twisted out of all shape. Marathi aifords some examples, as 
Skr. Skr. Arab. 
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IW, in the sense of “marriage”; Skr. H. 

but Pr. I have not noticed examples in the 

other languages, and it ^ould seem to be a peculiarity of 
Marathi to lengthen the vowel of final syllables, as we saw 
in §§ 41, 42. It is difficult to fix any rule for the vowel to 
be inserted — ^it is at one time I, at another w, without any 
special reason derivable from the character of the adjacent 
vowels or consonants. InjiigHt and resMm we have, it is true, 
a labial vowel following a labial, and a palatal following a 
palatal, respectively, but no reason is apparent for inserting 
u in harush and i in laghi. Probably vulgar caprice, or a habit 
of rhyming with some other word, is to be charged with these 
peculiarities. That they rest on no intrinsic law of develop- 
ment is perhaps evident from the fact that Aryan and Semitic 
words arc alike corrupted. 

In n. from Skr. a similar process may be sup- 

posed to be in operation, but I am disposed to regard this as 
simply an inversion of the letters W and 

(3.)* The diphthongs do not ever aj^pcar to bo inserted 
between two consonants; in fact, their extreme length would 
render such a proceeding almost impossible. 

It results, then, from the above remarks, that diphthongs 
are never inserted ; long vowels very rarely, and then only in 
certain popular corruptions; so that the case rests with the 
three short vowels. It would at first siglit seem most consonant 
to the genius of these languages to insert a after gutturals, 
i after palatals, u after labials, or e^asn before letters of those 
organs respectively. Vararuchi, as usual, is here vague, and 
merely strings together a number of instances without any at- 
tempt at making a definite rule. His Sutra iii. 60 is perhaps not 
open to this objection, as it lays down that when two consonants 
forming a nexus suffer disjunction, the former of them having 
no vowel of its own, takes the same vowel as the latter, e.g. 
klishta = kilitt/tam, ilishta = silittham, ratna = raam (through 
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Tatand)^ kriy&znkirid., id.rnga=i8aranga ; but he immediately 
afterwards (iii. 62) gives a list of words in which this rule is 
not observed ; these latter are rathey more numerous than the 
former. They are hri^ihirly krUa-=zkiritay klAntazrz 

kilantOy kMa^-kilesa, mldna^mildnay 8wapna:=z8ivmOy 8paria-=. 
pharisoy har8haz=zhari80y arha^arihOy garha:=zgariho. 

In the first three of these the rule is so far kept that the 
inserted vowel, though short, is of the same organ as the 
following vowel, and the same may he said of kileso. In the 
next Sfitra (63) we have ksh^nd^zkhamdy Sldgha=zHaIdha (though 
sildha is also found), and in S. 65 padma^paiima (paduma), 
tanviy laghviyz=.tanuiy lahuL The labial m perhaps accounts for 
the u in paumay and in the other two words ; as also in jid 
for jyd we have merely a solution of the semivowel into its 
corresponding vowel, and not an insertion at all. 

May it not be that the real solution of the question rests 
in the comparative lightness and heaviness of the vowels them- 
selves P Where the syllables following the divided nexus are 
not of any great length and weight, the natural tendency to 
insert a vowel similar to that borne by the nexus when yet 
-undivided can have full play ; but when the following syllables 
are long and heavy, the lightest of all the vowel-sounds is 
preferred, and thus we get kilantOy instead of kalantOy from 
kldnta ; while in My hri, the usual, and so to speak congenial, 
insertion of the i is practicable. The question lies entirely 
between a and ii is never used in this respect, unless there 
is some labial influence at (.work. 

If this be accepted as the law for Prakrit, it may be trans- 
ferred to the modern languages also, due allowance being made 
for the disturbing element of provincial peculiarities, such as 
the fondness of Sindhi for the i sound, and of Bengali and 
Oiiya for the w. The examination of this class of words will 
also be much complicated by the extreme laxity of writing and 
pronunciation, whereby a, i, and u] become <in imaccented 
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syllables so mixed up that it is often hard to teU which is 
really uttered.^ 

§ 46. Elision. 

(1.) The elision of initial vowels, or, as it is called by gram- 
marians, aphaeresis, occurs in the case of words which are 
compounded with the prepositions “ beyond,” ‘‘over,” 
^ ‘^after,'^ ^ ^ ^^on,” “towards,” down,” 

^'up,” ^ “below.” •Although all of these words, except 
abhi^ bear the accent on the first syllable in Sanskrit, still we 
may justifiably conjecture that the vulgar accentuated them on 
the last syllable. In Greek the corresponding prepositions 
dirrly dvdy dirOy hrly dfiffily inro, are all oxytone, and perhaps 
if the Sanskrit prepositions were allowed to stand alone so 
frequently as the Greek do, they also would show themselves 
to be oxytone; but standing as they do almost always as 
inseparable prefixes to verbs and nouns, they fall under the 
influence of the tendency to throw the accent as far back as 
possible, which appears to be characteristic of Sanskrit. The 
frequency, however, with which they reject their initial vowel 
is hardly compatible with the supposition that this vowel was, 
in popular usage at least, strongly accented. 

In classical Sanskrit some examples are found of this re- 
jection of the initial, especially in the case of such are 
ft, fwni, ftf , for IRftWif, etc. ; for 

; -0 for ^ for (perhaps from ^ + 

^ for and others. 

By the application of this process to the modem languages, 

^ Some violent anti-Urdu writers in the north-western provinces, whose zeal out- 
runs their knowledge, ascribe this neglect to distinguish between the three short 
vowels' to the introduction of the Arabic character in our courts. They forget, or 
are possibly not aware, that this confusion exists in the writings of the earliest Hindi 
poets to even a greater extent than it does in modem times, when, owing to the more 
general ^tudy of Sanskrit, people are more careful about their spelling than they were 
six centuries ago. • 
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some very curious etymologies have been brought to light, by 
which several words whose origin has hitherto defied detection 
are successfully affiliated to Sanskrit. Thus : 

Skr. “ inside,” H. B., M., O. G. 

fwn:. 

Skr. “near,” H. “to approach,” “a crowd,” 

and so in all. 

Skr. “ anointing,” II. “ to be wet,” M. 

G. S. fw. There is another form of this word 

in most of the languages, whoso root terminates in ^5 as H. 

"to be wet,” “to wet,” G. 

which may perhaps be referred to the passive participle 
All this group of words may, however, with equal proba- 
bility be derived from wetting,” by elision 

of the sibilant. In either case there is no doubt about the ahhu 

Another strangely contracted and corrupted set of words is 
H. ' 5 ^?rRT and “ to extinguish a light,” with their 

respective neuters and to be extinguished.” 

These are derived from Skr. In Saptas. 266 

occurs the form ■^l5ff%^wfht( = Skr. with a varia 

lectio ahhvuUaattie (read ahhlP)^ from which, by rejection of the 
initial a, and^vefy^ anomalous absorption of the hh, we get a 
root^rCJf®, Whence fcTT^T- The parallel form is ex- 

plainable^ bn the supposition that in some other dialect of 
Prakrit the double was elided and the j aspirated. Anyhow, 
these words exhibit considerable irregularity, and have conse- 
quently been hitherto recj^oiied as Desajas. In M., B., and 0., 
the word is with the lenis /. Perhaps the aspirate in H. 
arose from the existence of the word “to explain” 

with which it was confounded by the vulgar. The S. 

and ftnETTfTJ? are still further modifications, the second 
of which appears to be from without the ahhu 

Skr. “overlooking,” H. “to peep,” G., P. id., 

B. UrtlW. 
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This derivation rests upon the fact, to be demonstrated in 
Chapter IV., that ^ passes into IJ. From this consideration 
it may be deduced that a great number of words beginning 
with which some writers put down wholesale as non- Aryan 
or Desaja, are really developed from Sanskrit words beginning 
with adhiy or before a vowel, adhy ; thus, “to sweep,” 

in all but B. and O., which have is for (compare 

for for = softened from 

a trace of which stage remains in B. The 

Sanskrit original appears to be ^irf^, with the causal form of 
“ to go,” so that would mean “ I cause to pass 

over” (a broom or brush understood). So the obscure word 
window,” is probably for from “above,” 

and “to see”; windows in the East being always high up in 
the wall. “ a mat-covering,” and fffTWT “ to cover,” are 

from Skr. fTOT^, from where an inversion has taken 

place, giving ; the word occurs in all but S. The above 

examples have been adduced because they seem tolerably well 
supported. The rule may, however, be pushed too far, and 
care must be taken lest examples in which ^ is, as is often the 
case, derived from a Skr. through be mixed up with 
those under this head. * * * 

gives several well-proved cases, of which the fiillowing 
is one : Skr. (’^) “ clothed,” Pr. 0. 

B. “ to clothe ” ; the cognate words in the other lan- 
guages are derived from another part of the verb, (the 

verb is with by inversioi^ thus, II. 'QffWr for 

P. id. ; but- H. has also a form which is 

followed by S. and G. . This is, I think, entirely 

a different word, and comes from by the usual process 

of resolving the ^ into so that we get whence by 

inversion to clothe.” This verb having a causal 

form, a neuter form was, as usual, created in the 

sense of “ to be clothed,” “ to wear clothes.” 

TOL. I. 


12 
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“alone,” becomes in Pr. Pf, and in H. meaning 
“ also,” " even,” where there is probably an emphatic added, 
sothatf^=tft. 

loses its initial in Panjabi, and appears under the form of 
^ or as the sign of the accusative case. 

The case of is rendered difficult by its close similarity to 
and . The p of the two last is so constantly softened 
to ^ ; while the distinction, on the other hand, between ^ and 
^ is in all but M., G., S., and P. so entirely ignored, and in 
them even, through ignorance, so frequently misplaced, that 
in the case of words beginning with ^ or ^ wo cannot tell 
whether they have sprung from api^ ava, or apa. With regard 
to vi, the carelessness in the employment of the short vowels 
adds an element of difficulty; thus, Chand uses ‘'to 

blow,” or “ expand ” (of a flower), which, however, is from 
not ® ; so also “to declare,” “expound,” 

is from not Genuine cases of the use of this 

preposition are the following : Skr. “ rescuing,” H. 

^tin, M, B. 0. etc.; 

“abode,” H. G. M. 'TOTO. In the 

former case tr has been treated as W, and passed by the natural 
process into (see Chapter IV., § 85). It might be thought 
that as the prepositions mentioned above have all separate 
well-defined meanings, and vary the orignal idea of the verb 
according to those meanings, there would be no difficulty in de- 
termining by this test which of the prepositions was the parent 
of the modern word. But unfortunately so many metaphorical 
and secondary senses have crept into use that this method of 
fixing the derivation becomes quite impossible ; and as the gap 
in the history of our languages prevents us from tracing the 
gradual alteration in the sense of words, any eflbrt to settle 
this difficult and obscure point would be at present premature 
and imsuccessful. 

I See also § 36, where nou-initial ava is contracted into 0 . , 
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Elision of ^ in ^ may be illustrated by the case of 

seated/' which becomes in Prakrit and 

whence H. %Z[ ‘‘ seated " ; from this word has been formed 
a verb ‘Ho seat oneself. In those languages which 

admit of the formation of different parts of the verb from the 
corresponding tenses of the Sanskrit a double form exists. 
Thus, G. from but p.p. from fTC, where the 

may have been entirely rejected, or the two ^ absorbed into 
one Similarly, S. p.p. to which may be added 

Kashmiri the past tense of which is not given in tho 

meagre article from which I have taken it. In some rustic 
dialects of Hindi a form l may be heard which is = 

^ in is elided in Skr. 'JrfK “belch," H. 

P., S., G. id,, where M., B., and O. make and 

respectively. I am not quite satisfied with this derivation, 
as lidgdra also means “spitting," in which sense it becomes 
and the like; perhaps and its fellows 

may be mere onomatopoetic words, or even non-Aryan. 

* Elision of the initial occurs also in the following words : 

Skr. “a well-wlieel,” II. M. (I. 

Skr. “forest,’- Pr. Old H. *<31, II. X^y tTW, 

G., M. XVSf- 

Skr. “elbow,” “a shove with the elbow,” “to 

elbow.” 

Skr. “ linseed,” Eastern H. nWFt, B. o. 

Skr. “a cake,” H. id. 

' Not, as is generally stated, “ to sit ” ; the difference is that tho H. word baithnd 
expresses the act of passing from a standing or lying into a sitting postuic; thus, 
“ Sit down ! ” or “ Take a seat ! ” is but “ He sat there all day ” is 

baithd rahnu means to remain sitting, or, 
as we use the word, “ to sit.” The same distinction prevails in all the languages 
where this word occu^. 
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Instances of are hardly to be expected. I have not noticed 
any. Very few words begin with this letter in Sanskrit, and 
those that do are short words with the accent on the first syl- 
lable, so that elision is not likdly to occur. The words jfH and 
lose their first letter in some Prakrit works, and become tti 
and vvi or vvia, but neither of them are in use in the modem 
languages. The S. words and given above may 
possibly be derived from S. instead of from 

though I prefer the latter, looking upon the i as another in- 
stance of the preference of S. for that sound. 

Instances of ^ • 

Skr. « fig-tree,*’ B. O. 

Skr. “flame,” H. VPRT “burning grass,” though some would 

derive this from Skr. “to shine;” and even if it be not so, it is 

rather an inversion than elision. 

H is elided in “castor-oil tree,” H. here again we 

have a case of inversion. 

(2.) Medial vowels do not often appear to sufier elision 
singly. That is to say, a vowel alone seldom disappearif ; whtn 
it is elided, it is almost always in consequence of the consonant 
to which it is attached going out, and this class of cases will be 
more appropriately considered under the head of consonantal 
elision. Perhaps this fact is due to the peculiar structure of 
Sanskrit words ; in which two vowels cannot come together 
without the intervention of a consonant. In Latin, where two 
vowels frequently occur together, the dropping of one of them 
becomes possible ; thus, meos^ tms, suos^ become in Spanish mis, 
tus, siis, when they precede a substantive, as in mis amigos zn 
meos arnicas ; but where they stand alone the double vowel is 
retained : thus they say su padre y sus hermanoS’=:LSUum patrem 
et suos germanos, “ his father and his brothers ; but hermano 
menor mio^germamis minor metis, ^^my younger brother’’; esia 
alharda es mia, “this saddle is mine,^* with emphasis on the 
pronoun. The French drops the first vowel dn the, singular, 
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making mon:=.meumy ma^meay but the second in the plural me% 
^meosy meas. This instance shows that the force of the accent 
alone preserves the second vowel in Spanish, but not in French, 
and leads to the explanation of a frequently recurring case in 
Hindi, which amounts to a regular law of the language, namely, 
that in the formation of the infinitive from the Sanskrit noun 
in -anamy the short a of the penultimate invariably ^drops out; 
thus, from kdranarriy marhnamy rdhanamy come karnuy mdrn&y 
rahnd. Here the accent in Sanskrit is on the root syllables 
kavy mdvy etc. ; and as the final -am gets changed, by a process 
to be explained hereafter, eventually into d, the weight of the 
two syllables on either side of it — the one by virtue of its 
accent, the other by its length — fairly crush out the middle d, 
which is both short and unaccented. This elision is also 
common in Panjabi, but not entirely so in the other languages^ 
where the a is sounded, though so rapidly as to be almost im- 
perceptible to European ears. 

The same takes place in Hindi occasionally in cases where 
the final a of a Sanskrit word is lengthened to d ; thus, from 
durhala comes H. duhidy not duhald; or where a 

heavy termination has taken the place of a light one, as from 
vidyut, H. h^liy not, as in some other languages, 

bijuli, or bijalL 

(3.) Cases of elision of a final vowel are very common. The 
final short d of all Sanskrit words is elided unless it bears the 
accent, in which case it is generally lengthened to d in Hindi. 
(See § 20.) 

Other elisions of final vowels depend upon the rules of 
formation of the base of nouns, and are structural rather than 
phonetic. The rule holds good of i and u as well as of a. All 
three vowels are commonly dropped when final and unaccented, 
and the modem languages in a great majority of instances 
make their nouns to end in a consonant. Thus : 

Skr. ** pakar-trse,” H. VJWW- 
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Skr.nnr“arm,” H. 

Skr. “ misfortune,” H. 

Skr. “person,’’ H. 

Hindi and Panjabi adhere to this rule firmly; the other 
languages admit of some exceptions, which will be discussed 
in their proper place. It must be remembered that in all the 
languages except B. and 0. words Q,ve often written with two 
separate consonants instead of a nexus, as in the case offSw^, 
which would be more accurately written but this is 

mere carelessness, and will not mislead any one who has heard 
the language spoken. 

The final vowel, together with the consonant which precedes 
it, and sometimes even the vowel preceding that again, is elided 
in the case of words ending in aya. 

Thus, Skr. “abode,” becomes in compounds, as H. 

^[W^=Skr. “father-in-law’s house”; 

“ whore,” = Skr. • More frequently, however, dkya 

becomes d/d ; the y passes into v and u, and is finallyelided : 
the first a being lengthened, as in fijTFWr, 

'TOTWIJ'. 

Other instances are : 

Skr. bracelet,” H. M. G. id., P. ?ra5 , S. O. irflr . 

Skr. ^IPSRI » refuge,” H. WTT, S. ^JRTT, M. ^IWT, 

O. ’’UTOtt- 

Final d is elided in many Sanskrit feminines, as — 

Skr. “ sleep,” H. M. P. g. fiff . 

Skr. “vine,” H. P. id., S. 

Skr. “ a grass,” H. B., O. 

•Skr. “shadow,” H. P. id., S. 

Skr. “examination,” H. and so in ail. 

. Skr. “speech,” H. W, G., P. id., 8..?rrf?f. 
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Skr. “ rein ” H. so in dl. 

t^S.1 “tongue,” H. and so in all. 

Final S is also elided in the feminines in T !^9 as — 

Skr. “prepwat,*’ H. arf^j P- «• ’TWIt. 

M. id., B. irrfH^) vnlfo 

Skr. sister,” H. 1|f^ (see §. 53). 

^Numerous feminines o& trades are formed in this manner, 
even in cases where it would be hard to find the termination ini 
in Sanskrit ; thus : 

H. “ washerwoman,** from “ washerman.** 

H. “ shoemaker-woman,** from *471 “ shoemaker.** 

goldsmith’s wife,” from goldsmith.** 

Sindhi does not entirely elide the but shortens it to 
M. lengthens the first i (see § 41). The other languages elide 
the i entirely, except of course in Tatsamas. Final ii is not 
very common in Sanskrit, and where it occurs it does not suffer 
elision, like the other long vowels, — at least, no instances have 
come to my notice. Such words as Tj^^'earth,^* ^“eyebrow,” 
being monosyllables, are from their nature incapable of elision. 

In the case of 4^ there are 11. 45*, B. M. G. 

P. 'sftS, S. 415“, 0. 41f , where the u is retained, though in some 
languages in a shortened form. In most, however, the word is 
pronounced more like boh, or bohii, 

E is elided in a class of words derived from locatives in 
Sanskrit, and which are used adverbially by the modems. 
Thus: 

Skr. 41^ “beside,** H. X[m, P. id,, but on the contrary M. 41^5 
4P|4 (which are independent Marathi formations from a noun xrRTy and 
tlierefore posl-Sanskritic), G. and S. . 

Skr. “near,** H. f44iZ, and so in all. It is to be observed, 

however, that these words may after all come from the nominative f44IZ* 
of the Skr. adjective. 
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Skr. “within," H. if^TTC (®®® **“■* *• section). 

Skr. ^ « with,” H. P., O. id., S. irf , but M. and 0. 

Skr. “ below,” M. B., O. »</., but all the rest 

Skr. “beneath,” M. 7f?5r» c!35» G- O. 7f35. but also tQo, 

§ 47. It remains to point out the .treatment of vowels which 
are brought into contact by the elision of an intervening con- 
sonant, a practice which is extremely frequent in the Prakrits, 
Vararuchi is, as usual, unsystematic on this point. The text 
from which Cowell has edited his work is confessedly corrupt, 
so that there are unusual difficulties in the way. The general 
rule may, however, be laid down that the two vowels are 
allowed to stand in contact without undergoing the process 
of Sandhi. Thus: 

Skr. “ bank of Jamnd,” Pr. or ^irWTVt" 

Skr. “<5urrent of a river,” Pr. linCWtvft or 

Skr. a tree so called, Pr. or 

Here the long vowel of the Sanskrit is sometimes shortened, 
but we cannot build any theory on this fact because so much 
of Prakrit literature is in verse that changes in quantity are in 
a majority of instances merely made metri gratid, Vararuchi’s 
instances are taken from compound words only, but a large 
number may be adduced from other sources, where elision has 
taken place in a simpl® uncompounded word, and where in 
consequence the influence of the laws of euphony might be 
expected to be more apparent. In the following list the order 
of the vowels is followed throughout, 

(1.) a + a. Pr. kadaa, kaamba, gaana^ jaatachhl, paa, pmm^ 
for Skr. kataka^ kadamha^ gagana, jayalakshmiy pada^ padavi. 

(2.) a -b d. Pr. adla^ padvdi^ lad^ hadadi; for Skr. akdla^ 
prajdpati^ htd^ hatdidyd. ^ ^ 
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(3.) a + i. Pr. hdi^ gdi^ jdi, pdirikka^ mdird ; Skr. kavi, gati, 
gacH, pratirikta, tnadird, and in the 3rd pers. sing, of the present 
tense parasmaipada of all verbs. 

(4.) a + i. Pr. nai, paim, bhaavai^ sai, Pavvai ; Skr. nadi^ 
pradipa^ bhagavati, saiU Pdrvatt 

(5.) a + w. Pr. chaujdmdy pauray maulay lau; Skr. chaturyd- 
mdy prachuray mdkulay laghu; and derivatives of chatur^chauy 
universally. 

(6.) a Hr ii. Pr. mauhay maura ; Skr. mayukhay mayura, 

(7.) a e, Pr. kacy jae^ mchhaey tanudae ; Skr. krite (through 
kade)y jagatiy vrajate (?)y tanukdyate ; and in 3rd pers. sing, 
present of dtmanepada and passive verbs in general. 

(8.) « + 0, Pr. uaOy gao, paomy paohara; Skr. udakahy gajahy 
pradoahay payodhara. 

(9.) d + Pr- dartty djavay kday gddiy chhda ; Skr. ddaroy 
dtapay kdktty gdyatiy chhdyay at the end of a compound. 

(10.) d + d. Pr. ddatty chhddyjdd; Skr. dkd&(ty chhdydy jdyd, 

(11.) d + i. Pr, dhijdiy jdi, jampidi ; Skr. abhijdtiy jdtiy 
jalpiCdnu 

(12.) d + L Pr. gdly rdi ; Skr. gdviy rdji. 

(13.) d + w. Pr. dUy dula; dyuSy dkula. 

(14.) d + e. Pr. vdeiy Ideiy pahiajdde ; Skr. vddayatiy Idga- 
yatiy pathikajdydydfi. The forms de and di are extensively 
employed instead of the Sanskrit forms aydy dyaxy and dydli of 
the instrumental, dative, and genitive of feminine nouns in d. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to go through the whole of the 
long array of vowel combinations possible in Prakrit. From 
the above instances it will be clear to the reader that any two 
vowels may thus be brought into contact without being forced 
to combine according to the Sanskrit laws of Sandhi. In 
looking over the above list it will be noticed that the com« 
binations in which a short vowel precedes a long one are rarer 
than those in which the long vowel holds the first place. This 
leads to a second rule of Vararuchrs, namely, that one of two 
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vowels so brought into contact may be elided, in which case, 
when a nexus follows, the elided vowel is always the first, 
and never the second. Thus, he gives as illustrations certain 
alternative forms, in one of which elision occurs, in the other 
both vowels are retained. Thus : 

Skr. “ royal family,” Pr. rdaulam or rdulam, 

Skr. half of thee,” Pr. tuhaddham or tuhaaddham. 

Skr. ** half of me,” Pr. mahaddhani or mahaaddham, 

Skr. “ falling at the feet,” Pr. pdmdanam or pdavadanam, 

Skr. “ potter,” Pr. kumbhdro or kumbhadro. 

In these instances it is naturally the long vowel which is 
retained, whether it precede or follow. Such elision is, how- 
ever, rare in Prakrit, which does not as a rule shrink from the 
juxtaposition of any number of vowels. Thnee vowels occur, 
for instance, in driai, ehoridt^ lihiaey hhidicy piaama, uaa^ 
m&udy and many other words ; and even four vowels are not 
uncommon, as in pasaide, tanudaiy tanudae, though from the 
nature of the case these are less frequent than the others. * 

I have dwelt at some length on this point in order to bring 
out in fuller relief the peculiarities of Prakrit in this respect, 
and in order to show that the modern languages do not follow 
the lead of the Prakrits in every detail. It is a mistake to 
suppose that fhe living vernaculars are merely further develop- 
ments of Prakrit, formed on the same principles and carrying 
out the same laws. On the contrary, in post-Prakritic periods 
many new principles, some of them quite opposed to those in 
vogue in Prakrit, have been introduced, and have largely 
influenced the common speech. In this very particular of the 
hiatus there is much divergence from Prakrit rules. I do not 
say that the modem languages in any way abhor the hiatus — 
far from it ; tut in respect of that particular form of hiatus 
which arises from the elision of a consonant, they do not 
generally leave the two vowels side by side without c further 
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euphonic changes. These changes do not, it is true, regularly 
follow the Sanskrit laws of Sandhi in all cases, though they 
not unfrequently do so, but a change or amalgamation of some 
sort does in the majority of instances take place. 

As a general rule for the modern languages the following 
may serve : 

a. When the two vowels are homogeneous, they coalesce with 
the corresponding Guna s^r Vriddhi vowel. 

/8. When they are heterogeneous, they either remain side by 
side, or arc separated by an interposed consonant. 

By homogeneous vowels” are meant such as in Sanskrit are 
capable of combining, as a + u ; by heterogeneous,” 

such as will not combine, as / + rtf, t + « ; the former combine 
into e and o, but the latter will not combine; the first of the 
two is hardened into its semivowel, as ya^ yu. 

In the first of these two rules the Sanskrit system is by no 
means regularly followed ; thus, makula becomes Pr. maula, 
and should in H. consequently become by coalition of the 
vowels mol it does, however, become 7naul 

The subject is treated as regards the consonants in Chapter 
III., § 53 (3.), and numerous examples will be found there. 
The following may be noticed as illustrations of the above 
rules : 

a. nakula, Pr. naulo^ G. noliynn, S. noru. Here the other 
languages insert an e, as H. netvaly B. neul^ and this e 
being dissimilar to the u which follows cannot coalesce 
with it. 

bhagini^ Pr. bhdini^ P. bhain^ S. bhenu. 

iata^ Pr. saOy H. sau (through a shortened form mu 

gh&tay Pr. ghao, H. ghdu. 

/8. pitdy Pr. pid, H. piu. 
sdcMy Pr. sMy H. sdi. 

' plpdsdy H. piydsd ; insertion of y to prevent the hiatus. 
kikilay Pf. koiloy H. kdily but G. koyaly 0. koyiL 
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Sometimes an irregular process occurs, as where from 
we get H. and P. through Pr. Here + a are 

heterogeneous, and could not coalesce ; the result, au, must have 
arisen from inverting the vowels of the Pr. form, and saying 
saundha^ instead of suandhd. 

A short vowel following a long one is "generally dropped 
altogether, as in dund for duunay Skr. dwiguna ; rondii for roandy 
Skr. rodanam. In the case of verbs* like rond the process is 
facilitated by the ease with which the penultimate a in nouns 
of the form rodanam goes out, owing to its position following 
an accented and genjerally gunatized syllable. 

Many irregularities must of course bo looked for in a'process 
like this, where the modem languages have in a great measure 
abandoned the earlier phonetic rules and followed the changes 
incidental to a wide use of this class of words by the common 
people. As a provisional rule, however, and as one which 
appears to point in the right direction for future more extensive 
inquiry, that above given will I hope prove correct. 

There is not much, after all, as far as investigations have yet 
been made, either very striking or very important in the con- 
sideration of vowel changes. The principal interest of the 
phonetics of the Indian languages is to be found in the 
consonantal changes, to which I now proceed. 
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CHANGES OF SINGLE CONSONANTS. 


CONTENTS.—} 48. General Remarks : Positional and Organic Changes.— 
} 49. Positional Changes — Initial Consonants. — { 50. Medial Consonants. 
— } 61. (1) Retention. — } 62. (2) Softening of Tenues to Medus. — } 63. 
(3) Elision. — § 64. Laws op the Three Processes. — § 66. Final Con- 
sonants. — } 66, Organic Changes — Gutturals. — } 67. Relation op 
Palatals to Lingiials. — } 58. Marathi Substitution op Sibilants for 
Palatals. — } 69. Connexion between Cerebrals and Dentals. — } 60. 
Further Transition op Cerebrals into I and /.— } 61. Modifications and 
Changes op Semivowels, (1) W.— } 62. SE'vrivowELS, (2) — } 63. Sbmi- 

VQfVHELB, (3) — § 64. Semivowels, (4) — } 65. The Nasals. — } 66, The 

Sibilants. — } 67. — }} 68, 69. The Aspirates, — } 70. Yisarga and 

AnuswAra. — } 71. Inversion op Words, 


§ 48. By single consonants are implied those consonants 
which stand alone in a word, and which being in a measure 
unsupported are subjected to many and various changes. These 
changes may conveniently be considered under two classes. 
First, those whose operation varies with the position of the 
letter in a word, which are therefore called positional changes ; 
and, secondly, those whose operation is not influenced by posi- 
tion, and which, being chiefly changes from one organ of speech 
to another, will be called organic changes. 

Both classes are sometimes seen in activity in the same word, 
and .their influences are very conflicting and confusing, but 
there is as a rijle much uniformity in the way in which the 
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whole seven languages undergo positional changes ; while in 
the case of organic changes, on the other hand, the individual 
peculiarities of the several languages stand out in strong relief. 
Positional changes arc more universal in their application, 
organic ones more restricted to special instances; the former 
are based upon general principles, the latter on the various and 
sometimes irregular developments of provincial pronunciation. 

§ 49. Positional changes follow the general principle which 
rules all the languages of the Indo-European family, and 
which has been thus concisely stated by Grimm : Initial 
consonants retain the grade of each organ in the purest and 
truest way, medial consonants have a tendency to soften, finals 
to harden.’’ ^ By the expression grade ” must be understood 
the two classes of tenues and mediae ; and it is thus laid down 
as a rule that tenues />:, js?, etc., in the middle of a word have 
a tendency to soften into their corresponding mediae y, b, d; 
while medial g, c?, at the end of a word have a propensity to 
harden into p, t. In the Indian languages the rule' holds 
good in the main, and although a great variety of modifica- 
tions is observable, they can all be traced by careful examination 
to the operation of this law, either in the exact method stated 
above, or in the still more advanced developments of it. 

Initial consonants remain undisturbed, whether in Tatsamas 
or Tadbhavas. 

a. In Tatsamas, as 

WTT- Here are instances 
of tenues, medise, semivowels, nasals, sibilants, and In fact, 
from the very nature of Tatsamas, which are words in their 

* Geachichte d, Peuiachm vol. i., p, 251, “Anlaut biilt die stufen jedes 

organs am reinsten und treusten, inlaiit ist geneigt cs zu crweicben, auslaut zu 
erharten.*’ Wc have unfortunately no equivalents for anlaut, inlaut, or atialauL 
These words, meaning on-sound, in-sound, and out-sound, respeqtively, are also 
applied to vowels, but in the passage quoted only consonants ai^e referred to. 
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pure* Sanskrit form, it follows that no change can have taken 
place, otherwise they would cease to be Tatsamas. 

/8. In Tadbhavas, as 

fr»fT, from 

where, in 

spite of violent changes in the interior of the word, the initial 
letter remains unaltered. . A very large number of these words 
may be found in every page of the dictionaries of these lan- 
guages. When initial changes do occur, they are generally 
found to be due to some organic disturbance in the body of the 
word, which has exercised a retrospective influence on the 
initial letter. Such changes are, however, altogether excep- 
tional, and comparatively few in number. The most prominent 
and common of them will be noticed below. To bo omitted 
from the present section, however, arc all those words which in 
Sanskrit begin with ^ and The former generally appear 
with an initial VR, the latter with ^ or The aspiration is 
duo to the influence of the sibilant, an l, as we are here con- 
siderkig single consonants only, this process does not fall within 
our present subject. 

There are, however, instances where the sibilant forms the 
first member of a nexus in the middle of a word, and in going 
out has affected, not only the letter to which it was joined, but 
also the initial. Thus, Skr. ‘‘flower,’’ becomes in Pr. 
but in Old H. and finally ^ or Tjq. Skr. ^^0“ '^civet,” 

S. Skr. “vapour,” II. and the same in P., B., 

and O., where both letters are aspirated. The form 
also occurs in B. and 11., and in S., G., and M. it is the only 
form in use. The Skr, “ a scab,” is perhaps the origin 
of H. “itch”; also “a diminutive,” where there has 

been epenthesis of as described in § 34 ; S. , M. 

“ to scratch,” B. . Skr. ^ “ a well,” is S. ^ and ; 
Skr. “saffron,”=S. Skr. ^ “cough,” H., P., 

and s! 
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In some cases an aspirate in the middle of a word is thrown 
back to the initial and amalgamates with it, as Skr. house,” 
original form still preserved in Kashmiri This 

becomes in all the modern languages 

Skr. ^T^nr “ daughter,” becomes in Pali f%f?nC and 
and even in Skr. a form is in use. The word is oxytone, 
and the coalition of the two short toneless syllables into one is 
therefore natural. Pr. H. V^TT, P., G. id., 

s. B. ijV, 0. fjMo) ; the two last forms have 

arisen from the close connexion between and d/i, which, 
especially when followed by a palatal vowel or semivowel, is 
very frequent. To the parallel connexion between ^ and ^ 
’"may be ascribed the isolated H. form Skr. WRTnfr 

“son-in-law,” where all the other languages have as M. 

flrnrm, b. o. and , g. s. 

The Skr. IT’RT “ the Jack-tree,” becomes in Pr. H. 

^5^, but in this case it may be assumed that in Skr. also the 
original form was , derived from XRiSf ^'the expanded hood 
of the cobra,” to which the leaves of this' tree bear a^'dlose 
resemblance. Sindhi has and from Skr. in 

which irregularity it stands alone, unless the name of the 
Panjab town Jhang be derived from the same, which is highly 
probable, as it stands in the centre of a vast desert. 

Skr. 'Pif^ “ buffalo,” becomes II. fern. G. 

B. O. In many parts of Hindustan is com- 

monly used. M. has only while P. preserves the initial 
in ; so also does S. in and The form In Vf 

has of course arisen from a corruption of The reverse 

of this process is seen in M. 'iPfTSTW, from Skr. “to speak”; 

similar to it is Pr. “ remembrance,” for from • 

In Prakrit writings changes of initial consonants are more 

' The Hindi word is borrowed immediately from the Persian jLelj, which ac- 
counts for the change; Skr. ^ often becomes 0 in Persian through an intermediate J . 
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common. The total rejection of an initial consonant occurs 
with frequency. Especially is this the case in the effeminate 
dialect of the Saptasataka, where, however, it must be noted 
that the examples given by Weber, muhaandai=.mukhachandray 
kudumvditthiz=zkutumhakrishtjy nahaala:=znahhastal(iy are not cases 
in point, inasmuch as the words chandray krishtiy sfahy being 
the last members of a compound, their initial letter is no longer 
an initial, but becomes subject to the laws which rule medial 
letters. The supposition that the Prakrit root aeJih is from 
gachh {gam)y by rejection of the initial, is directly opposed to 
Vararuchi, who explains it by as. In all the passages where 
this word occurs the context requires that it should be trans- 
lated by stay,^’ remain,’’ stop,” — ^precisely the reverse of 
the idea of gachh. The modern languages exhibit two forms 
of the substantive verb, or perhaps two separate verbs ; 
and the latter of which seems to point to But 

reserving the discussion of this question to a more suitable 
place,^ the Magadhi of the Jains, as well as the language of 
the Saptasataka, presents instances of rejection of initial con- 
sonants ; thus, a=.chay iino=zpumry ddhamzrigddhamy aund:=: 
chatuvy and the like. This process is absolutely unknown in 
the modern languages, and it may be doubted whether it was 
ever really in vogue even in Prakrit bej'-ond the limits of 
literary composition. 

The softening of initial tenues into, mediae, or, in the case of 
the labials, into the semivowels, is found to occur in instances 
where the modem languages retain thb letter in its original 
Sanskrit grade. Thus miz=zpatiy vadz=,paday vaiidu z=:,pdnduy 
TaUa-=.patray vadddz=:patdkd. The process appears to have 
been almost confined to p, a letter which, as w^e shall frequently 
see in this chapter, is peculiarly weak and liable to change. 

On the whole, however, Grimm’s law is observed faithfully, 
and the instances where it is not followed may be regarded as 
exceptions!* in eacK case of which some special reason exists for 
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the change ; and it may be further observed that the modern 
languages in no single well-authenticated case follow the 
Prakrit custom of entirely rejecting the initial or softening 
it into its corresponding media. 

§ 50. It is in medial consonants that the greatest variety 
of change takes place. They are either retained unaltered, or 
weakened into softer sounds, tenues^ to mediae, mediae to semi- 
vowels and vowels, or they disappear altogether. In the latter 
instance the consonant sometimes carries away with it the 
following, and sometimes even the preceding, vowel, so that a 
•^hole syllable disappears. 

In Prakrit it is stated that there are instances of hardening 
of medial consonants. This is so opposed to all analogy, and 
so unsupported by the example of th6 modern languages, that 
it may be as well to examine the instances adduced before pro- 
ceeding to inquire into the three regular processes mentioned 
above. 

Weber expresses himself as doubtful whether the instances 
of hardening found in the Bhagavati be really genuine, or 
mere errors of the writer of the manuscript. The instances are 
jatiz=.yadi and a whole series of words in which it is dimly and 
indistinctly conjectured that the corruption of a certain Sanskrit 
word would have produced a media, whereas it is found in the 
text with a tenuis. These are not decisive proofs ; though 
ingenious, they are ba*sed upon conjecture. JaUz=.yadi is the 
only bond fide instance) ‘and that appears to be an error of the 
scribe, who has a partiality for ty and sticks it in where it has 
no right to be. In Saptasataka, too, there are only conjectures; 
as dhahkei for sthagayatiy where the modem and 

‘Ho cover,” seem rather to point to a separate root. It does 
not follow, because a Prakrit word is interpreted in Sanskrit by 
a somewhat similar word, that it should be connected therewith: 
lukka is supposed to be either for lagna or yukta^ but there is a 
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root luk which will answer the purpose better than either. 
From Vararuchi are qutfbed mchchai for vrajyat% ruchchai for 
rudyate^ chakkh for yaksh (jaksh). These are also vague, and 
the affiliation of the Prakrit words is not certain. Upon the 
whole, then, it appears that there are only a few instances of 
this process, and the majority of those few are doubtful, So that 
no rule can be founded on them. The analogy of the languages 
is against it ; and where the manuscripts are so carelessly 
written, and the forms of some of the letters differ so much 
from those in use in printed works as to mislead the reader, 
it is safer to suppose a mistake in writing than a systematic 
violation of analogy.' 

§ 61, (1.) Proceeding then to the first class in which a single 
letter is retained unaltered, we find that ^ is the most tenacious 
of all the tenues. We find W^^y WT^y 

in the modern languages, though in Prakrit they 
all los^ the Thus, radnam appears for rachanam, though it 
also represents radanam, or even ratna. The confusion intro- 
duced into Prakrit by this omission of consonants renders it 
very difficult to believe that these dialects were ever really 
spoken languages. 

Vararuchi's rule (il. 2) is to the effect that the Icnes of the 
four organs, excluding the cerebrals, are elided : but Bhamaha’s 
comment infers from the use of the word prayas, or “generally,” 
that where euphony is satisfied there need be no elision^^and ho 
adduces the following words in proof of his inference : stikusa- 
mam, piagamanam, sachdvam, avajalam, atulam, ddaro, apdro, 
ajaso, savahumdnarn, for mkusuma, priyagamana, sachdpa, apajala, 

* Even if it bo conceded that the instances quoted are real cases of hardening, it 
must at the same time be admitted that they are too few to establish a rule, and the 
discussion of them has therefore been shortened in this work, which, as before men- 
tioned, deals Ofly with Srakrit as a-secondary subject in so far as it throws some, 
though often a confused and misleading, light on the modem languages. 
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aiula^ ddara, apdra^ ayasas, sahahumdna. But all these words 
are compounds, and it is observable Aat there is much irregu- 
larity in their case. Sometimes the first consonant of the latter 
part of a compound is treated as though still an initial, and 
escapes elision ; while in other cases it is treated as no longer 
an initial, but a medial, and is elided accordingly. The decision 
seems to depend on the degree of amalgamation attained by the 
two elements of the compound ; in a word which is well known 
and frequently used the consonant is elided, showing that 
though a compound it had got to be treated as a single word ; 
but ill those words whose two elements have not so coalesced, 
as, for instance, in occasional compounds, a sentiment of the 
separate existence of the two words has operated to preserve 
the initial of the second from elision. Thus, in a common 
compound like snjnirusha, a word of every-day occurrence, the 
p is elided, and we have mmrifio ; whereas in the less commonly 
used compounds quoted above the initial is preserved. I do 
not think euphony has anything to do with it, because mpy,rmha 
is quite as easy to pronounce as sukusuma. 

Apart from compounds, however, we find instances of re- 
tention. Thus, (a) tenues : kotuhalldin, kapolaniy itiy vatunOy 
snid, dpeloy sataniy samiii, and a few others, for kutuhaldniy 
hapoUiy itiy patana^ sutdy dpidahy sataMy samiti ; (fi) mediae : 
juguchhay gdganay for Jugiipsay gaganUy and the like. But these 
are exceptions. The language of the Bhagavati, like Pali, 
retains jingle consonants much more frequently than scenic 
Prakrit, or works written in imitation of it. 

In the modern languages, even in Tadbhavas, retention is to 
be found ; as in — 

Skr.f^jfTT “ earth,” H., P. 

^kr. “ moving," in all. 

6kr. “ matted hair,” in all. 

6kr. “ muttering,” H. ^4X1^, M. 
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Skr. qqVfn: " light,” H. S, id., G. P. 

Skr. “sectarlBl majk,” H. M., B., O. S. f^. 

Skr. “covering,” H. '33HT, «n<l *<• i“ oH- 

Skr. TEHmnr “ a client,”' H. fsWWI^, in the rest - 

Skr. “alum,” H. M. 8. the rest 

or 

Although these words nre classed as Tadbhavas, yet it is 
observable that they differ very little from the Sanskrit form, 
and are in many cases modern, though not universally so. 

I am disposed to think that a single consonant is more often 
preserved when followed by a long or accented vowel and pre- 
ceded by a short or unaccented one, than when the reverse is 
the case. This supposition will be reverted tq when all three 
forms of treatment have been reviewed, and is introduced here 
in order that the reader may bear it in mind through the next 
few pages. 

It is curious that the letters which wo should suppose to be the 
weak*€j&t and most liable to rejection are precisely those which keep 
their ground most persistently. Thp nasals, semivowels, sibilants, 
and ^ are almost always retained. Thus, in Prakrit /* d/rt, komala^ 
kusuma, kul>a, pavana^ poavi, palhama, palamy mahila, gaha^ ex- 
hibit these letters in their original state, while if any of the 
letters of the four vargas had been in those situations they 
would have been softened or rejected, or in some way or other 
changed, as will be seen in the next two sections. The modern 
languages follow the Prakrit lead in Ijiis respect with but few 
deviations. The nasal is the most ineradicable of all ; so much 
so that the insertion of an anuswara even will generally suffice 
to preserve a single consonant which would otherwise have 
disappeared. Compare such words as with 

^ Literally a man who gets BraUtnans to hold a sacrifice for him and pays for it, 
but in modem times applied to any one who has a right to certain services, as those 
of the*harbar, shoemaker, etc. 
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ITW, TTW, WWf, and it will be seen that while the former 
preserve their semivowels and nasal unchanged throughout 
all sorts of compounds and derivatives, the latter change their 
medial consonant in many ways. Thus, from ^‘hand- 
clapping,’' come H. cTTO, TfT^, and so in all; but from WHI 
‘‘heat,” we get either cfT^ or It may be surmised that 

in the effeminate speech of those days, or rather in the fantasti- 
cally refined utterances of that particular school of writers by 
whom the plays and Prakrit songs were written, the strong 
consonants seemed too harsh and grating, and were therefore 
omitted, wliile the soft liquid semivowels were retained as not 
being too stiff or hard to break the delicate warbling cadences 
in which the}*^ so much delighted ; and even in the speech of 
the masses somewhat of this feeling must have prevailed, as we 
find it to a certain extent true of prose works which are written 
in a severer style and without any great seeking after euphony. 

The changes which the nasals, semivowels, and sibilants 
undergo are of an organic, not of a positional nature, and will 
be discussed in their proper place. 

§ 52. (2.) The softening of tenues to mediae is a very frequent 
characteristic of genuine Tadbhavas, but it occurs more re- 
gularly in some letters than in others ; ky t, p, go regularly 
^into g, dy by but changes from ^ into ^ are rare, and those from 
?! into ^ nearly equally so. Examples are — 

into ^ . 

Skr. “ n crow,” Pr. S|iT^, H. P., M., G., B. id., S. 

G. dimin. 

Skr. “potherb,” Pr. H. P. id., S. 

Skr. “ cart,” Pr. H. but B., O. vulgo 

jvit “ hackery.” 

Skr. “ skeleton,” H. “ starving,” an^ so in* alL 
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Skr. “ bracelet,” Pr. H. ikspi, and so in all. 

Skr. “bedstead,” Pr. inNt> H. and so in all. 

^ into 

Skr. “key,” H. P., S., M. id., B. O., G. 

O. also . 

Skr. “ glass,” M. HfTET (vnlg.). 

, 7 into 

Skr. “worm,” Pr. H. B., O., P. id., M. 

ftWT, G- S. f^. 

Skr. “doth” [Pr. HiTinft]> H. J|nreT, P- s. 

O., M. IRTmt. B., O. id. 

Skr. tfiZrW “pan” [Pr. H. Wft, P., S. id., G. H5CT 

o. B. 

Skr. “ banyan- tree,” Pr. H. and so in all, but M. and 

G.^. 

Skr. HfTZ^ “hire,” H. WffT, S. VflYTf in all as H. 

Skr. J3[^ “jar,” Pr. V (>^9 H. B. ?V., and so in all. 

Skr. horse,” Pr. in all 

c! into ^ . 

“ son-in-law,” Pr. H, (hut through Persian 

jLtilj). 

yi seldom stops short at It would appear that ^ itself 
differed very little in sound from in most parts of India. 
^ therefore modulates into and still further into and 
sometimes combines with a preceding a or d into or 
Thus: 

Skr. “sleeping,” Pr. B- P- 

S- B* ’ll* B. iitT?f* o. 

^ I use this form, and not because the latter contains a mixed nexus, and the 
nasal would consequently disappear; the words in the text could not come from such 
a form. _ • • 
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Skr. lenrt “ sowing,” H. B. O. • 

Skr. 'jpi^ “oath « Pr. H. P. S. . 

Skr. “ moving,” Pr. H. “to row,” P. id., G. 

M.^|^“ rowing.” 

Skr. flUTO “door,” Pr. q U TT^, H. P., M. id., B.,0. ^KmZ. 

Skr. “ cowrie,” H. M. qtq^, and so in ail. 

Skr. ?rn? “ heat,” H. 7n^, TrX^, and so in all. 

Skr. “co-wife,” Pr. Wift, H. ^rfqiT, qh^T, M. qprq. 

Skr. “ with a quarter,” H. and so in all. 

Vararuchi does not make this rule general in Prakrit, but 
confines its operation to t, p, and t, giving as examples udu, 
raada^n, aadOy nivudi, and others, for rituy rajatam^ dgata^ nivriti^ 
etc. He makes transition from jp to t; general, and gives 
instances : sdvo, savahoy idavoy marnggo, for §&pay iapathUy ulapa^ 
upasarga, JJpa is universally changed into umy and even ua 
(see § 53), The change of ^ to is illustrated by warfa, vidavoy 
for mta, vitapa^ but there are hundreds of instances to be fgijind 
in Prakrit works. 

§ 53. (3.) Elision is in Prakrit the rule ; retention and 
weakening, to a, certain extent, the exceptions. Vararuchi’s 
rule (ii. 2) is very sweeping, and includes all the unaspirated 
letters of the four organs, except the cerebrals, as stated before 
(§51). and ^ are added probably because they are so closely 
connected with ^ and ^ respectively. The instances given are 
maulOy naulOy ndarOy naaranHy mananiy sMy gaOy raadamy kaaniy 
viAnamy gady maOy kdiy viularriy vdundy naananty jianiy for makuky 
nakula, sdgaray nagaray vachamniy suchiy gnja^ rajatamy kritOy 
vitdnay gaddy maday kapiy v^utay vdyundy nayanay jiva. 

The confusion arising in Prakrit from this constant, elision is 
extraordinary ; thus, mam stands for mchamy vadanUy vapana ; 
vaa foT padtty myaSy and Vraja; rdi for.rdyi, rdfrtj raa for ray ay 
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rajoH^ rata ; and the accumulation of vowels with no intervening 
consonant is in striking contrast to the Sanskrit, which tolerates 
no hiatus. Jmijana = yumtijanay uadraa=. 

updkdrakay uaa-zzuddkay airahaa-=iahhiratakay diajjua^atyrijuka ; 
so that we seem to be listening to some Maori or other Poly- 
nesian dialect, rather than to anything Aryan ; and I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the people of India at any stage of 
their history ever spoke such a form of speech as this. 

In the modern languages instances of elision are tolerably 
frequent, but they do not result in hiatus to such an extent as 
in Prakrit. Either one of the vowels goes out with .the con- 
sonant or the two vowels which are left behind coalesce into 
one, or hiatus is avoided, as it is also in some kinds of prose 
Prakrit, by the insertion of W, or even For the treat- 
ment of vowels in hiatus see § 


Skr. ‘‘koil,” Pr. H. P., S. G. 

skr. “goidsmiti.” Pr. H. p- 

«f*ninc. S- M. ^Ptsrn:- similarly are all names of trades 

ending in l^i'eated, asgranuTT" potter,” and others. 

Skr. “bud,” Pr. H., B. 

Skr. “ weasel,” Pr. H. P., B., 0. G. 

Skr. “cocoa-nut,” Pr. H. M. ^ITTas, 

G. infT«ta5, P. 8. and 

’T- 

Skr. “ twofold,” Pr. «• P. id., S. M. 

Skr. IHR; « city,” Pr. H. G. wO’- 

^ In Old H. ^kc 'word is seen in the terminations of a few names of 

towns, as Bikaner, Bhataeir. 
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8kr. “fragrant,” Pr. H. P- id. 

Skr. “sister,” H. (for P. S. 

G. ii^, M. B. O. 

Skr. “ needle,” Pr. H. P., S., M. id., G. O. and B. 

retain 

Skr. Hrr^ “ glass,” S. qi]^. 


«r. 

Skr. “ king,” Pr. H. TT*T » all. «« «!«► « = 

TnrfTT = TT^ j = TWB . 

Skr. ^ “ seed,” H. M. P. S. O. fff*!- 


Skr. fxnn “ father,” Pr. ftnW, H. fq^. 

Skr. ?rTBT “mhther,” Pr. »TT^, H. ?n. ^TTf;. ’TTS 
Skr. iJTWT ‘‘ brother,” Pr. H. int- 

Skr. lErr?f “ wound,” Pr. H. tTR, '€fJ3, so in all 

Skr. ^ “ hundred,” Pr. iHR, H., P. ^ (^) %. 


See Chap. II. 
§ 43 . 


Skr. “eating,” Pr. H. ^TRT, P. ^WTj 8. 

M. G. liTif , o. ^rriTU, b. tarfir. 

Skr. “weeping,” Pr. ^qRj, H. tct’IT, P. fTUTT, 8- 

G- B- 

Skr. “heart,” Pt. H. P. 8. 

M.ffqqr. 

Skr. “plantain,” H. %WT (qjWqiT), P-, 8., B. id.. S. 

(diminutive), G. ^05, %q;, M. «|05. 

XI. 

Skr. HTXrt "getting,” H. HTWl, though also XirSHT, P. XITWT, 

s. nn;^, G. TTui^, M. urq^f, b. xnfil, o. imc^. 
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Skr. WII “a well,* H. P. id.. 8. G., M. gift, B., O. 

Skr. f^irr§ “ thirsty,” H. fq^TWT. so i® «ll- 

Skr. ^ “lamp,” H. P. M. G. f^, 

Z and Z are never elided ; in non- Aryan words they would 
naturally hold their own, and in Aryan words they would 
generally spring from 5[, or n> and so being already, as 
it were, on the second sl^p of development, they would not or- 
dinarily bo any further corrupted, except in the case of 
which being now in the majority of cases pronounced as a 
harsh r, is not unfrcquently confounded with T; its further 
change into ^ comes under the head of organic changes. 

With regard to it must be observed that in Prakrit there 
is much diiEculty in distinguishing between it and It is 
not correct to say that they are quite identical, however, as 
some words are always written with others always wuth 
Cowell, in his edition of Vararuchi, makes no distinction, 
putting both letters under and he is to a certain extent 
justified in this course by his author, who is very hazy on the 
subject. Bengali and Oriya among the moderns are the only 
two languages which make no distinction between these two 
letters, but they make them both into The only notion the 
Bengali or Oriya peasant has of v is that it is the same as w, 
which again is to him only ti pronounced quickly between the 
two vowels (see what has been said on this subject in Chapter I. 
§ 23). If we wish really to know which words ought to be 
spelt with V and which with b, we must go to the Marathi and 
Gujarati,^whioh keep the two soun&s distinct. 

Thus, Sanskrit has and not though Cowell gives 

as the Prakrit, it clearly ought to be and M. has 

accordingly and not 

It is’ probable, however, that though the distinction un- 
doubtedly exists even in Prakrit, it was not very carefully 
observed, and the harder was softened into a vowel, it is 
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not likely that ^ would escape. Examples are not to be looked 
for so much in Bengali and Oriya as in the western languages. 

^ when elided leaves its mark behind in the labial vowel o, 
and ^ similarly in the palatal vowel e, in cases where they are 
both preceded and followed by a, as in ava, aya, 

Prakrit odraznavatdray oasa:zzamliMa, dinnazrzamtirna^ 
ohiz=avadhi ; but ava^ arising from softening of apa, does not 
undergo further change, as ammuna r=z apahakumy amrdhaz^. 
aparddhazny avaranha=iapardhna. 

in Prakrit occurs most frequently in the causal verb; 

thus : 

rochetni rochcmoy 

rochesi rochethOy 

rochedi rochentiy 

for Skr. rochaydmiy rochayasiy rochayatiy etc. 

In other positions, however, aya not unfrequently becomes 
ad by simple elision of the y ; examples are jad'^ijayay jdd-=z 
jdydy adsoz=zaya&aSy mdzizvayas. In these cases it was probably 
pronounced as j, just as it is in the preseht day in many parts 
of India. In the modems no such process as this is to be found. 

§ 64. It is now necessary to inquire why these three processes 
— retention, weakening, and elision — exist side by side, and what 
is the law which decides in every case which process shall be 
followed. It is easy to talk, as some authors do, of the ‘‘lawless 
licence ” of Indian etymology ; but this is only a confession of 
ignorance; it amounts tq saying that because we cannot find 
the reasons for any particular change, therefore there are no 
reasons at all ; the blind mole says there is no sun because he 
cannot see the daylight. Beasons there must be, and it is our 
business to try and find them out ; or at any rate in this early 
stage of inquiry into the elements of the modern Indian lan- 
guages, we inay perhaps be satisfied if we can point out some 
slight indications which, if followed up hereafter, n^y lead 
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later inquirers to a discovery of the full and perfect system. 
The following hints are given in this hope, and do not pretend 
to be anything more than hints. 

The cases of retention from their form are nearly all seen to 
be Tatsamas, or such very late Tadbhavas that they have not 
yet had time to make any great divergence from the Tatsama 
form. The principal difficulty lies between weakening and 
elision. The Prakrits nfay be cleared away at once by saying 
that they always elide, and we may further get rid of the 
cerebrals, which arc never elided. The inherent weakness of 
tf, which leads it almost always to be softened into the semi- 
vowel, places this letter also on a different footing from the 
rest. When it has become and by a step further 
and its total elision becomes rather a question of vowels 
than of consonants. Thus, TTR^ having become the 

further change to ’irprfj is a matter of vowels, and more 
especially in those languages where the verbal base ends in a 
vowel, while the termination begins with one, as in the case 
of*l3ongali itCy ildm^ or Sindhi mw, indo ; where, to avoid too 
great a clash of vowels, the u naturally disappears. The same 
remarks apply in a still greater degree to as has been 
pointed out in the preceding section. The semivowels, nasals, 
sibilants, and If, do not come within the scope of this inquiry, 
as they are seldom if ever elided, except ^ and for which 
we should probably understand ^ and and they cannot be 
weakened, as they have no corresponding weak letters, being 
in fact mediae themselves ; conscquciitly their changes are not 
positional but organic. 

Having cleared the way somewhat by getting ^ of the 
above-mentioned classes, there remain My and 

and in the case of these six letters the rule appears to be that 
they are generally elided when preceded by a long or accented 
vowel, generally retained if mediae, or weakened into mediae 
if tenues, when preceded by a short or unaccented voweL 
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Contrast kdhilay khMunam^ rddanam^ — where the preceding 
vowel is long, and in which therefore the consonant is elided, 
sometimes even together with the following vowel, as kdily 
kh&ndy rondy — with kapdia, kadd, chakora, which are followed 
by a long vowel, and in which, therefore, the consonant is 
retained, as kapoty kad, kadhiy chakor. By the operation of this 
rule hrldayay kddaliy prapanamy kujxXy rajd, s€chiy vtjay lose the 
single consonant altogether, as shown in the last section. It 
would further appear that when two long or, accented syllables 
come together, the intervening consonant goes out. Thus, in 
the class of words expressive of trades, kumhhdkdray sdtrddhdray 
become knmhdr (through kumhadr)^ chhutdr ; and even where 
a short vowel intervenes, as suvdrnakdra = sonar y Idhakdra = 
lohdr. Again, there are cases where the word having been in 
existence in Prakrit has elided its consonant in accordance with 
Prakrit rules, such as mdkulazzzmatdy madly sugandhd^saundhd. 
Even here there is sometimes a tendency to revert to the rule 
above, as in nahtldy a weasel,*’ which should by rule retaiji^its 
consonant; having, however, lost it in Prakrit, the preceding 
vowel is lengthened, and we have neval, neuly etc. The words 
pitSy mdiSy are oxytone, but having lost their t in Prakrit they 
remain without it in modem times. There might seem to be 
an exception in dviguna, but dvi has first become dU ; thus, 
duguna is like kokUoy and the consonant goes out. Further 
instances are sukaraz=siiary kdkaz=zkawivd the 

form kdg given in § 52 is rare and well-nigh obsolete), sUakdla 
■zzisidrOy S., (i.e. siadr6)y ivhore the t is elided through the 
preceding long vowel, and the k through Prakrit influence, 
jdgarandffdgnd. 

On thfl other hand, the consonant is retained in a number 
of words derived from Sanskrit causals because the accent is on 
the first vowel of the causal characteristic : hheddyatiy ropdyatiy 
mdpdyatiy form hhejndy ropndy mdpnd. In the causal verbs 
which retain still a causal signification, the causaf characteristic 
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appears as long d, as in chal&na; in the above verbs it does not 
appear, though it leaves its mark behind in the retention of the 
consonant, which would otherwise be rejected, because preceded 
by a long vowel. Compare rend, from rodananiy with ropn&f froha 
ropay^ ; also chhAnA, from chhddananiy with hdjn&y from vdddy-. 

The difficulty in this theory is that it was formerly stated 
(Chap. L, § 7) that early Tadbhavas — Le. words which , had 
come down through the medium of Prakrit — were distinguished 
by the fidelity with which they retained the accent, and it is 
part of this hypothesis that Prakrit also retained the accent. 
Yet here we find words retaining the accent, that is, showing 
traces of having felt its influence, and, therefore, having been 
in existence at a time when the Sanskrit accent was still known 
and heard, and which should, therefore, agree in form with 
Prakrit words, which yet do not agree in form with Prakrit. 
The words in § 53, where elision is practised, do, it is true, 
agree, but not those in § 62, where the consonant is merely 
weakened. Such forms, for instance, as H. sagavy Pr. saadho ; 
H. %d^, Pr. sdo, seem to militate against the above theory. 
To this it may be replied, that the fact of^ the divergence of 
Prakrit in this respect from the modem languages is an ad- 
ditional argument in favour of the theory of the unreal and 
merely literary character of the constant elisions in that lan- 
guage, and that it is chiefly in Prakrit poetry that these 
elisions are found ; in Prakrit prose they are much less fre- 
quent, and in Pali and the earlier forms of Prakrit they are 
almost unknown. Still, I must confer that this theory of the 
effect of the accent and the relation between long syllables and 
the preservation or elision of consonants, though it ^ill pro- 
bably eventually turn out to be correct, is at present in rather 
a crude state, and will require to be worked out at greater 
lensrth when fuller materials are available. 

§ 55ji The rejection of the final inherent a in the very large 
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class of Sanskrit nouns which end with that vowel, has had the 
effect of producing a great number of words with consonantal 
endings in the modern languages ; and, following Grimm’s law, 
we should expect that Sanskrit words ending in ga^ ja^ da, ha, 
would have the consonants hardened to h, ch, t, p, respectively. 
The fact is, however, the reverse. Occasionally we find in- 
stances where this does take place, as^in Marathi for 
but these are not numerous. The cahse of this appears to be 
that the final a was retained till very recent times. In poetry 
it is even now required to be pronounced, and in Bengali and 
Oriya, though not heard in ordinary rapid talking, directly 
a man speaks slowly and distinctly, the short final a, there 
changed to 6, becomes audible. Thus, it has happened that 
these letters have always been regarded as medials, and treated 
as such, with a tendency to weakening rather than strengthen- 
ing. On the other hand, in those Sanskrit nouns which end 
in a consonant, it is generally only the nominative case to which 
the description applies; the other cases having vocalic case- 
endings lose the consonantal type, and in Prakrit (Var. iv. 6) 
we have the absolute rule that a final consonant is always 
elided. Thus, Skr. “a river,” becomes in Old Hindi 

irfW. 

The majority of instances of consonantal endings wherein 
a soft or sonant letter has been hardened is to be found in 
Panjabi, where Persian and Arabic words have been so long 
in use. These words having in those languages a true con- 
sonantal ending have in €ome instances been hardened. It is 
true that in Arabic the nouns have technically their vowel 
case-endings in the shape of tanwin ; but, as is well known, 
tanwln has for many centuries been a mere grammarian’s 
fiction. No Arab ever says rajahm, rajulin, rajulan, in con- 
versation, whatever he may do when reading the Kur’an ; so 
that practically these words met the ear of the - Panjabi as true 
consonantally terminated words, and he has hardened the final 
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consonantal! some cases. Thus, he says for 

for jLsr***^ , ’BrfInT for , and the like. The same practice is 
also occasionally found in Aryan words, as “ dignity,’’ from 
** service,” from (i.e. The same process 

exists also in Sindhi, in spite of the fact that in that language 
all nouns without exception end in a vowel. This vowel is 
often so short and light as^hardly to be audible. 

But on the whole the Burdening of final consonants is rare 
and not sufficiently regular to constitute a rule, though we are 
justified by analogy in supposing that if consonantal endings 
were more frequent the process of hardening would be more 
often evident. 

§ 56. Organic changes for the most part operate without 
reference to position, being found nearly as often in initial as 
in medial consonants. They are also in many cases confined 
to particular languages or dialects. 

In the case of the gutturals there appear to be no organic 
changes in the Prakrits or modern languages, with the ex- 
, ception of the compound ^ (^ + ■^). In Sanskrit a connexion 
appears to exist between the letters of this organ and the 
palatals. When a verb beginning with a guttural is redu- 
plicated, the corresponding palatal is used, as to sever,” 
= ’3*^’ ‘"to go,”r=^^*rR;- It is probably this practice, 
taken in connexion with the similar custom in nouns of 
changing ^ when terminating a base into ^ before certain 
case»cndings, as acc. that lii^s led to the commonly 

received idea that the genitive postposition in Marathi, 
is derived from or connected with the corresponding Hindi 
If this be so, we should expect to find that ^ was regularly 
replaced by ^ in Marathi. After considerable searcli^ however, 
I am unable to find any such instance. If, then, the above 
supposition be correct, it must be an isolated case. 

It mus^ be remembered that the modern languages have 
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almost entirely abandoned the Sanskrit Terbal systenl^ and form 
their verbs from one or two tenses only of the Sanskrit verb, 
chiefly from the present tense and certain participles an<i verbal 
nouns, so that the. reduplication of the ancient verb would not 
be reproduced in modem speech. Similarly the noun takes for 
its base one form, and that generally the nominative case of 
the Sanskrit ; so that here also the euphonic chang-es required 
by the structural peculiarities of that language would not be 
•reproduced. 

The solitary instances of H. Wmd and ‘‘ uncle,” and 

O., B. = are all that can be brought forward, and 
WraTj though an Aryan word, comes into the modem lan- 
guages through the Persian. 

§ 57. In connexion with the palatals, however, there is 
another and, at first sight, less explainable tendency, In a 
considerable class of words they modulate into cerebrals or 
dentals, that is to say, into one or other of the . departments 
of the lingual range of sounds. The instances of 
H. and have been mentioned above (§ 49).. 

A more widespread example is afforded by a class of words 
meaning ** to press,” stamp,” and the like. The earliest 
type of this group is perhaps the Skr. root or which 
is said to mean ‘‘ to go ” ; but after making all due allowances 
for the copiousness of Sanskrit, every third root in that lan- 
guage can hardly mean ‘Ho go,” though the lexicographers 
calmly assert that it is ^o. Perhaps this root is only a dialectic 
form of the causal of “to strike,” which would well 

enough agree with the modern meanings, “ to stamp,” “ press,” 
“ tap,” etc., in this way that stamping would naturally be 
defined as the act of causing a seal or stamp to strike the 
paper or other article. This idea will not appear unreasonable 
or far-fetched to those who remember how constantly ideas 
which in European languages are expressed by siipple verbs 
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are in the "Indian languages rendered by causals, or rather by 
words which still retain a causal form; thus, ^'to call” or 
summon,” ^WPIT, causal of i,e. “to cause to speak,” 

as “call him,” in full, “ cause him to (come and) 

speak (to me) ” ; “ to drown anything,” causal of 

^ “ to sink/^ i,e. “ to cause anything to sink ” 'Sf^T^TT 
“ to rescue,” causal of “ to escape,” “ be saved,” ue. 

“ to cause one to escapd ” ; “ to explain,” from 

“ to understand,” i,e, “ to cause to understand ” ; and 
very many others. 

With the palatal initial, then, we have : Hindi “ a 
stamp” or “8eal”;^ “a stamp,” “an edition of a work,” 
also the sectarial marks stamped by Hindus on various parts 
of their bodies ; “to print*”; “a seal” or mark 

made of cowdung and put on a heap of grain to prevent its 
removal; “a splash,” or the sound made by an object 
striking the water, and derivative “a splash,” “squash'^; 

the same; ip^WRT “to dash or splash water”; 

“a puddle”; and other words. 

As one of the senses of is “to disappear,” the causal 
would mean “to cause to disappear,” i,€, “to hide,” lienee 
with the «-sound comes “to hide,” “to lie hid,” 

or “ concealment.” These words are also WTitten 

with a ; from the cognate idea of “ covering ” comes 
“ a thatch ” or “ thatched roof,” “ a bedstead with 

curtains,” . “a lizard,” from its hiding in crevices of 

walls, etc. • • 

With rejection of the aspirate, by no means an unusual 
process in the vulgar speech, we get a long array of words, 
which may, however, be referred also to Sanskrit causal 

of “ to heap,” “ to collect.” This f%r, however, is probably 
even in Sanskrit connected with and some of the meanings 

^ Fjora this word comes the now vulgar expression, “first-chop,” meaning the 
best kind of Sny article, *that which bears the highest stamp. 
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of the following words agree better with the latter than with 
the former. It is easy to see the connexion between all these 
meanings. To strike, press down, press a covering down over 
anything, cover, conceal, hide ; from pressing down by another 
turn of thought come the ideas of pressing down into a vessel, 
heaping up and pressing tight together, collecting in a heap, 
squeezing, and the like. From one primary idea the Aryan 
mind runs off down many radiating lines of thought,' so that 
derivatives widely apart in meaning now-a-days may often be 
clearly traced to one central root. 

a bow ” (also in Skr.). “ cake of cowdung,” 

made by stamping and flattening the dung between the hands. 

‘‘to stuff*,” “squeeze.” “the lock of a 

gun,” — that part, to wit, which is pressed down on the nipple. 
It also means the stocks, or other instrument of punishment. 

“ a chapatty,” or thin cake of unleavened bread, made 
by patting and flattening dough with the hands. or 

t^tlZT “ flat.” “ to flatten.” Then a string of words 

with the meanings of being pressed close to, adhering, clifiging. 
f^WZT “clammy,” “viscous,” “to stick to,” 

the same ; also “ to be compressed.” “ tongs,” 

to cling to ” (you say to a child, “ Don't tease ! ”). 

a tightly-fitting coat or cassock ” (the French soutane), 
“ a buckle,” subsequently “ a badge.” From the idea 
of repression comes “ to be abashed ” or “ shamefast,” 

“ to be silent ” ; “ silence ! ” “ to bo silent.” I 

omit a vast host of .derivatives which would occupy several 
pages. 

Marathi has IpR, 

and with “squat,” “dumpy”; xITtrdOf “to 

flatten by beating”; and the usual quantity of ^derivatives. 
With i : f^y ; 

also “to crush,” “squeeze”; “a mass of pulp”; 

the same as in M. regularly roappearai as ^ ; we 
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may here perhaps affiliate ‘‘to thatch” (H. 

which should be kept distinct from “to sew/^ which is 

from Skr. sprinkle,” is probably from Skr. 

f^“to throw”; but this root also may be no more than an 
ancient causal of “to strike.” To follow up this thread 
would, however, lead us too far away from the present subject. 

In Panjabi most of the words quoted under Hindi occur. It 
is useless to repeat them. ^ 

Sindhi gives “eyelid”; also the cognate sense of 

“ thatch,” which is probably the primary one, that of “ eyelid ” 
being secondary and metaphorical ; “ the crouching of a 

beast of prey,” as in “ to lie in ambush”; ^^9 

and with “to press or shampoo the 

limbs,” “a knot” or “lump, “ a treadle,” 

“a flat clod of earth 6r plaster,” wedge,'' 

“ a chaprass,” “ a lever,” to press,” 

“ mash,” “ flat,” “ tongs.” 

Gujarati has the principal words given under Hindi, and 
perhaps the whole of them, if the dictionary-maker had only 
put them in his book. In Bengali are found 

“to conceal”; “suppressed,” “con- 

cealed,” ftffxtr “a cork” or “stopper,” 'figfTO “to hide,” 

“ pulp ” ; and with ^ “ the open palm of the 
hand,” “a blow with the palm,” “a slap,” “a 

ehapkan ” or “ cassock,” “ to weigh down ” or “ press 

in a vice,” ’BfR “a clod,” “block,” “lump,” “burden,” 

“to print,” “curdled,” “ coagufeted,” “clod”; 

with i: “ to squeeze,” “ express juice,” “ wring out 

water,” f^mf^ “to cling to,” and derivatives in crowds. 

Lastly, Oriya has the same words as the other languages; also 
“a signet ring,” ^TWT “a slap,” ^TWrf;’TT “ to slap,” 
“ muddy,” “ viscous,” “ slimy,” “ the running or 

blotting of ink on paper.” 

The abbve 'insthnees prove the existence of a large group of 
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words with a palatal initial, which are probably connected with 
the Sanskrit roots to throw ” (vulgar English ‘‘ to shy 
with its two ancient causals and This extensive 

g^oup has for its fundamental meaning to press,” and includes 
all the varied forms of pressing, as stamping, sealing, crushing, 
flattening, clinging, beating, and the secondary ideas of re- 
pressing, suppressing, compressing, and impressing. 

We also find an equally large aVid varied group beginning 
with a lingual, either ?! or Z, and running parallel to the 
palatal group in all its meanings.^ This group contains the 
following leading words: Hindi ?n*rr “post-office,” i.e, place 
where letters are stamped, “letter-post”® (ZW! + 

= “ stamping-house”), “throbbing,” “dripping,” ZWT 

“ a drop of rain,” ZIT^^T “ to drop,” “ drip,” ” the 

stocks,” and cfWWT “to bury,” “cover with earth,” ZR 

^^a tap,” “sound of beating,” ZRT “a coop,” ZTRT “to tap,” 
“ flatten,” “ beat down,” ?R^ a sledge-hammer,” 
“pressing,” also “a note of hand” or “bill,” “ to press,” 

“a corit” (comp. B. ZRT “a die” or “sCamp,” 

Z^^ “ to beat.” 

Marathi Z^^RT “ to drip,” ZMZ^ and other derivatives ; 
ZRT, ZRT?r “post-office,” ZR, ZR^, ZR^, ZRt^f ‘‘to 
nail or peg down,” ZR^ “ butting,” fZW “ a note,” tZ^ 
“ to note down,” also “ to dab,” “ daub,” “ smear,” 
“stocks,” also ZW, fZ^RW, etc. 

Sindhi ZJZ “ tapping,” ZJZ^ Zhl^ “ to beat out 

metals,” “ to seal,” “ te print,” Zf^uFt “ stamping,” “ printing,” 
Z^t “ a seal.” 

Bengali ZTCmf^ “dripping rain,” ZRT “a tap,” ZRT 

' See also a series of words of the types ZQ, ZZ, and with the central 
idea of compressing,*' at No. (2) of § 59. 

^ This won.,^ though apparently Aryan, is not much used in Northern India, 
though it is the common word in Madras and the South for our ordinary word ^A;, 
—the name of the place having been extended to the whole^ystem. ^ 
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coop, ” fzR, tn, and T* as verbal roots witb the same 
meanings as above, “a bond” or “note of band,” 

‘^to squeeze/' “to distil/' “fallen in 

drops," “distilled." 

Oriya ftfTm“to press," “ pinch/' fOT “a bond," f^^m 
“ a finger mark " or “ notch.” 

The other languages, Panjabi and Gujarati, have in general 
the saifie class of words ai^ Hindi. 

It is evident that there is some similarity and, to all appear- 
ance, close connexion between these two groups of words. 
The latter group has the sense of pressing, stamping, tapping, 
beating, dropping, dripping, and the like, which are too akin to 
the senses of the group in ^ to be mere accidental resemblances. 

A few other instances may here be added : 

Skr. « beak,*’ H. and O. W, 

H. “canvass** (perhaps Skr. B. and O. 

H. “ boy,” 0. (Skr. irnnil). 

Skr. Igrfir “cultivation,** O. and TTW* 

We may also compare with this the change from H. 

“ forty," to “ forty-one," “ forty-five." This 

change takes place throughout the forties in Panjabi, Sindhi, 
Gujarati, but not in Marathi or Oriya, and only in two words, 
in Bengali. 

The substantive verb in Oriya has two forms, and 

or WZ1C , and it might be thought in tl^e light of the remarks in 
this section that there was some connexion between the two. 
This would, however, be an erroneous supposition. The former, 
like B. Tirhut % i O- % , and several others, is from 

y Prakrit from a Skr. root to appear " ; whereas 

the latter is from '*rS?r> root The ^ is still preserved in 
B. ^ ; this is shown by the fact that this tense has Z in all 
three persons, sing. ifiS, pi, TO, TOf^ff, which 
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it could not have were it derived from It may not 

be premature here to state that I find four Sanskrit roots 
regularly used as auxiliaries or substantive verbs by the 
modems, viz. ^ and WTf and that the root is 

not used in this way by any of the languages : thus whfie 0. 
achlii is in Oriya used to define a present or past, just like the 
H. //«/, as in he'uachhi “ he is becoming/’ dekhi achhi “ he has 
seen,” ate is used alone, and never aii an auxiliary ; in fact, in 
Bengali ^5 the sole remaining trace of this verb, has nearly 
lost its verbal meaning, and is now merely an emphatic aflirma- 
tive, “ it is so,” ‘‘ truly,” ‘‘ indeed,” and the like. 

The further extension of the principle of this connexion may 
perhaps result in fixing the derivation of many words whose 
origin is at present obscure. If asked to account for the con- 
nexion between two sounds at first sight so widely opposed, I 
would refer to similar conditions in other languages ; as, for 
instance, the substitution of t for a in Attic Greek, as fMeXirra, 
OdKana, for fii\L<Taa, Odkaaara. The Indian palatals have a 
sibilant element in them, which justifies the comparison.'^ So 
also in Latin we have the confusion between 0 when used as a 
palatal, and t, as in vitium, oiiumy solatium^ also formerly 
written vicium^ ocium, solaciinn, which rests undoubtedly upon 
a connexion with k (written c). Among modern languages the 
example of the Spanish may also be adduced where c before 
the palatal vowels e and i is pronounced as th, cierto is pro- 
nounced thierto, Cesare, Thesare, and even s shares the same 
fate, a^ in zapato, zelo, ^thapato, thelo. 

From the same cause arises that defect in speaking called a 
lisp, which renders some Englishmen unable to pronounce 
sibilants or palatals otherwise than as half-obscured linguals. 
But whereas in England this is only an individual and personal 
peculiarity, in Spanish it becomes a law. The people of Madrid 
all lisp, not only in pronouncing the c and 2, but also in s : one 
cannot express in writing the peculiar sound they give to the 
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s in such words as esta, usted ; it is something like chta, uhfe. 
So also, to go to a difFerent age, and family of languages, the 
Chaldeans and Syrians lisp the Semitic sh, as in Heb. shdlosfi, 
Ghal. telath, Syr. tloih^ ** three ; Heb. shemoneh, Ghal. temdnei, 
Syr. tmone, “ eight,*^ etc. 

The origin of this confusion must probably be sought for in 
the construction of the organs of speech. The position of the 
tongue in uttering the palatals is not a very natural or simple 
one. In uttering a palatal the contact is effected by that part 
of the tongue which lies a very little above the tip touching 
that part of the palate which is just above the teeth, in other 
words, the inner surface of the gum. If in attempting to form 
this contact, the tip of the tongue itself is used, instead of that 
part of it which lies immediatclj^ above and adjacent to the tip, 
we get at once the lingual sound. Any one ma)’^ satisfy him- 
self of this by actual experiment. In the case of sibilants the 
transition is still simpler ; in pronouncing s we touch the gum 
with a part of the tongue just above that part which is used in 
pronouncing the palatals ; but we touch the gum so lightly, and 
with the tongue so broadened out, that we do not stop the 
outward flow of the breath completely ; it oozes forth with that 
hissing sound which, whether in the human organ or in any 
other machine, invariably results from the rapid flow of air 
through a contracted passage. If, when the tongue is in the 
position necessary for the utterance of a, it be suddenly pressed 
close to the gum so as to effect complete contact, we hear the 
sohnd t : so that the difference betweeji « and t rests not in the 
position of the organs, but in the degree of contact. With 
the palatals the contact is also loose, so that they may, in this 
respect, be brought under the same rule as the sibilants. 
Hence, in the case of a child who has not yet obtained com- 
plete mastery over his organs of speech, the natural impulse is 
to, press the tongue firmly against the gum, so that he says “tee*' 
for “ se^/' “ teLV^ for “shell,” “tuch ” for “ such,” and so on. 
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§ 58* As further illustrative of the close connexion between 
the palatals and sibilants, a peculiarity of Marathi may be here 
introduced, which may be also detected in Bengali, and perhaps 
sporadically in some of the other languages. W in Marathi, 
•whether originally existing in Sanskrit or arising from a 
Prakrit corruption of concerning which see Chapter IV., is 
almost universally changed into SI or 

Examples ; — 

Skr. “ sugar-cane,” Pr. M. H. 

Skr. “ a bear,” Pr. M. but H. •0^- 

Skr. “ belly ” Pr. M. lyH, but H. 

Skr. “ field,” -Pr. M. but H. 

Skr. ^ “knife” (also ^), Pr. M. but H. 

Skr. “ to ask,” Pr. M. but H. 

Skr. “ fish,” Pr. M. JITOT, but H. imf • 

Skr. “ fij-,” M. »rnft, but H. B. *rnfV- 

Skr. repentance,” Pr. M. WT^, H. M^m^, 

O. TOTj', B. WR. 

(?) Skr. “ destroyed house,” ’ M. “ whore,” H. , 

B. id. 

It will be observed that TI is used before the palatal vowels, 
as in but ^ in all other positions. 

Bengali, though retaining W in writing, often especially 
among the lower orders pronounces thus “he is,*’ is 
pronounced “a fish,” mdso, “ near,” kdae. Jn 

eastern Bengal, where the pronunciation reaches the utmost 
limits of corruption, chh is regularly sounded as s, and in that 
dialect of Bengali spoken in Assam, which now passes for an 
independent language, not only has the a sound driven out the 
chh, but has in many cases still further passed into h.^ 

1 House of ill fame, with the sense transferred from the house to the inhabitant. 
I give the derivation merely as a guess. * . 

* As the ordinary Bengalis have got into the habit of prSnouhcing ^ as th, 
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In none of the languages except Marathi^ however, does this 
custom prevail so universally as to amount to a rule. Of 
course if Bengali dictionary-makers or pandits would only let 
us see that language as it reaUy is, we might find that the 
practice was far more frequent than was at first supposed ; but 
as matters stand at present, the natural and regular develop- 
ments of the language are all set down as vulgarisms, and no 
one k allowed to kno\«^ anything about them, except it be in 
order to laugh at theuL 

§ 69. The connexion between dentals and cerebrals rests on 
the principle, which I shall do my best to prove in this section, 
that these two classes of sounds are really the weaker and 
stronger branches respectively of one and the same group, 
which, as being produced by the instrumentality of the- tongue, 
may be comprehended under the general name of linguals. 
From the nature of the case it might be anticipated that 
Sanskrit, in its polished or classical stage, would incline to the 
use of the softer, or dental branch, while on the other hand 
the popular speech, as represented by the Prakrits, would adhere 
to the harsher or cerebral forms. It will be seen in the sequel 
how far this •anticipation is borne out by facts. 

Before taking into the discussion the modern languages, it is 
necessary here to set down^an abstract of what is stated by 
writers in, or on, the Prakrits, on this head. 

Vararuchi does not make the use of the cerebral in Prakrit 
ipto a distinct rule, he treats the instances where such use 
occurs as individual cases, and consequently writes in his least 
critical mbod on this point. In ii. 8, he gives padisaro, vediso^ 

when they wish to express the pure dental sound of s, they usually write If, thus 
“ a needle," Skr. (hut see the close of } 66) would be pronounced 

carpenter," Skr. pron. tut^r. Ignorant people introduce this 

If in places where 9 should be written, thus one may see tnutalfndn, 

kuaam, an<^the like. ^ 
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pad&a, for pratisara^ vetasa, pai&ka. Of these three the first 
belongs to the usual treatment of prati, which I have explained 
in Chapter IV. Vetasa is a genuine Aryan word connected 
with vitex^ vitiSy Pers. Gr. trea, O.G. wida, our loillow. 
Here the transition into I in English points back to Latin mlix; 
Anglo-Saxon has ^eal^ and weligy and the I in all these perhaps 
indicates that the original form was that with the cerebral 
dy so that the Prakrit tedko would appear to be a truer pro- 
nunciation than the Skr. vetasa. Patd^ka is a formation from 
the root paty which, as will be shown hereafter, is always in 
Pr. imd. Here, again, the Teutonic forms fallerty feallariy 
^ valleriy with their radical /, seem to show that the cerebral letter 
is the original. 

Vararuchi ii. 35, doJAy dandoy dasanOy for Skr, dolAy danday 
dasana. Here the harsher pronunciation is presumably the 
elder of the two. 

W is everywhere substituted for ^ throughout the scenic 
Prakrits. 

Lassen § 38 says, *‘ut ^ in ttf, ita in in H saepius 
abiit/' but he adds no illustrations, and his remark seems even 
by the light of Vararuchi and other Pr. grammarians to be too 
sweeping. Hoefer has collected many passages from the plays 
(pp. 55, 62) ; in the latter passage he says of “ Earissime in 
linguali transit.’^ 

On the whole, the practice of scenic Prakrit may be thus 
summed up, that rarely, if ever, is represented as Z; but 
that whether original, ^r arising from a softening of is 
not unfrequently replaced by and is universally disused, 
nr everywhere appearing. 

As types of other descriptions of Prakrit, instances from 
Shagavati and Saptasataka may be given. 

Skr. ^ aiijears in the former work in the three forms of 
This TT, however, is not radical, and its change 


^ Our sallow-tree. 
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to ^ is valuable only as helping to the elucidation of the ^ 
of the past participle in some of the modem languages. 

Skr. is throughout, and so in the Saptas., as also 
in scenic Pr. 

A curious set of \t’ords occurs about which there is some 
doubt, viyatta, iiyattesUy xiyalienti^ nyattiHsanti, uyaUana, etc. 
If those are to be referred to the root we have a clear case 
of thtf cerebral standing for a Skr. dental. The word anuparU 
yaitdi^ however, is referred to the root “ to wander,’’ and 
in the passage where it occurs the meaning seems to be 
‘^wanders restlessly about” herummuhty Weber). The y 
is explained as being substituted for the Sandhi, but this is 
unsatisfactory. In the passages in which these words are 
found, sometimes the meaning of sometimes that of 
is more appropriate. It were no great stretch to assume that 
both roots are originally one ; the meaning of yat to labour,” 
is closely akin to that of wandering, or moving ; and we thus 
have two parallel roots in which the original cerebral is better 
prt)served in the Pr. than in Skr. 

At p. 413 of his article on the Bhagavati, Weber states that 
the substitution of the cerebral for the dental often occurs, 
chiefly through the influence of preceding r or ri. With all 
due deference, however, to such high authority, a careful 
perusal of the Prakrit text by no means bears out this asser- 
tion. The dentals of Sanskrit appear to be quite regularly 
retained in all places where there is no disturbing influence at 
\^rk. This might be expected frojn the style of the work, 
which, as^the editor remarks in another place, holds a middle 
position between Pali and the Prakrit of the plays, besides 
being undoubtedly rather of the Magadhi than of the 3Iaha- 
rashtri type, and consequently more disposed to retain the 
Sanskrit consonants in their true and proper form. Those 
cases where the cerebral is due to the influence of r or ri come 
under J;he liea^of the mixed nexus, and are treated in Chap. IV. 
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They have, of course, nothijig to do with the present inquiry, 
which is confined to cases where the latter stands alone in the 
word. ^ is not in this work universally substituted for as 
in scenic Prakrit, though the substitution is tolerably frequent. 

The Saptasataka, whatever be its date*, is a composition of a 
diflerent type entirely from the Bhagavati. It is a collection 
of little chansons or love-verses, and its phonetic sj^stem is 
similar to that of scenic Prakrit, and J)robably just as artificial. 

Indeed, in Song 2 of the collection it is expressly inferred 
that the language employed was not generally intelligible.^ 
That this work represents a collection of popular songs is 
^ highly improbable. Weber says (p. 44) that the linguals 
{ue. cerebrals) appear frequently in the stead of dentals, even 
without any perceptible cause, but the elaborate index of words 
at the end of the book contradicts this statement. The cases 
where a cerebral occurs for the Skr. dental are comparatively 
few. The root occurs for and a few others which will 
be given below, but these cases are the exception ; the rule is 
the reverse. This might be expected when it is remembered 
that the Prakrit of these songs afiects above everytliing an 
effeminate softness and liquid flow. Judging from what one 
sees and hears of popular music in India at present, the most 
probable conclusion is that these verses were meant to be sung 
by dancing- girls, who are carefully taught and trained in music 
and singing. Though to our taste they appear almost pointless, 
yet to the native mind the little dash of feeble wit, with its 
undertone of indecency, vfhen aided by the lascivious postuffes 
and piercing glances of the dancing-girls, would be irresistibly 

1 The lines are — 

amiam paiiakayyam 
padhium soum a je na jananti 
kamassa tantatantim 
kunanti, te kaha na lajjanti. 

“ They who know not how to read or hear the sweet Prakrit yerse, (when) they 
pi^tise the mysteries of loye, how shall they not be learned ?** * 
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charming. Although they are full of allusions to rural scenery 
and occupations, they appear to bear no greater marks of being 
real songs of the peasantry, than the insipid couplets of the 
bergers and berg^res of Louis XIV. 's court did to the utter- 
ances of the gaunt starving peasantry of France at that epoch. 
The Prakrit of the Saptasataka is not in any sense the parent 
of any modern Indian vernacular, while that of the Bhagavati 
jgmd the religious works generally may be. Its value for philo- 
logical purposes is very small. 

The Prakrit of the people was not this emasculated stuff. 
When a pure popular Prakrit word does occur in these songs, 
it is generally in the same form as that in which it occurs in 
sterner works, such as the Jain texts, but the author ruthlessly 
massacres consonants and long vowels to suit his rhyme or 
rhythm, or to secure a more harmonious turn to his verse. 

In the matter of cerebrals, ^ifi® stands for through the 
influence of the preceding Xl words like OTlt, for also 

occur where the rejection of the sibilant has harshened the 
prcflaunciation, though and the like are also found. 
for for and the like, are also due to the 

influence of the T- for is a genuine instance 

of cercbralization, so is ; also the root every- 

where for ^ ‘‘ to fall.” It may bo safely asserted, therefore, 
that the transition of dentals to cerebrals is not so universal or 
general a process in Prakrit as has been assumed, and that 
where it is found there is in each case some special reason in 
the original form of the root, or ii^ some other peculiarity, 
which accounts for it. In making this generalization, however, 
it must be borne in mind that as yet only a limited number of 
Prakrit texts has been examined ; further research may render 
it necessary to modify this opinion considerably. 

The modem languages present at first sight an inextricable 
chaos and confusion. There are cases (a) where the Sanskrit 
has thg dental,, Prakrit and the modems the cerebral ; (13) 
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where Sanskrit has dental, Prakrit cerebral, and the modems 
dental ; (7) where Sanskrit and Prakrit have dental, the 
moderns cerebral ; (S) Sanskrit cerebral, Prakrit the same, but 
the modems dentaL There are also instances in which two 
words, apparently cognate, differ only in this letter: one having 
the cerebral, the other the dental. In the effort to educe some 
system out of this chaos, a large number of words will now be 
given, grouped together, as far as possible, under some general 
root, so that the reader may be in a position to judge of the 
correctness of the deductions which will be made after the 
words have been given, as well as to form deductions for 
himself, 

(1.) fall,” cognate roots probably and Pr. 

Var., Sapt., JJh. iV/. H. “to fall,” and numerous derivatives ; 

“ halting-place ; ” XTSfft “ fallow land,” etc. M. “ to fidl,” 

and derivatives; G. S. B. O. From these 

must be distinguished a large class of words derived from this root through 
the noun Even in Skr. we find tlie forms Xf^ and Xf^ are Prakritisms 
from Xp9f. This class owes its cerebral to the r of patra. Such are H. 

trsniTT. Here also is to be referred or 
Train “a town.” The Skr. form is and in M . both forms are found ; 

the form Xraif is probably the original, from “a leaf,” whence H. 
urain “ to thatch with leaves. Patan or patnd means apparently '*a 
thatched town,” or an assemblage of thatches.^ The M. and H. ^3 
“ a town,” may also be connected with this root, as also TJpgT “ a ward or 
division of a town.” 

(2.) Skr. 3T(^“to collect, to press together,” (cf. damp^ dip, rlimp, dimhh, 
dumbh, etc. Bopp’s Gloss.), Pr. not found. II. y 

M. etc., B. O. «• P. 

all these words have the general sense of press, depress, compress. 

1 But see Caldwell, Prav, Gram.^ p. 445, with whom I cannot agree. 
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Perhap* the fuUowing are also from the same root, H., “puddle” 

(collection of water), H. “spoon” (collecting instrument), H. 

M. id., and “oil-pot of leather,” H. ^ “power, strength,” H*. 

“ box,” O. id., B. etc. 

(3.) Skr. “ to bite or sting,” Pr. Var., Sapt., Bhag. nowhere 

H. M. B., O., G. id . ; but far more common are H. 

^IRTTj M. ^BHI! (acW). 

(O. id.,) B. ifhl, ^rrtlT; O. 8. 

connexion with this root is o Prakritized 

form of which in the modems appears as H. '4iC “ tooth,” 

“beard,” 8. TTZ, ^Tff, G. B. 

but, on the other hand, P. 
and O. ?[T«, 

. I am disposed to range here also Skr. “ * witch,” “ female 

demon,” which has the two forms ddkin and ddin in all the lang’uag’es. 
M. has also the idea is first that of biting*, stinging^, then that of 

annoying, injuring. 

(4.) 8kr. “ to burn,” originally thus closely connected with 

the last root, which seems to have had a form us well as 

Probably also allied to “ to hurt,” originally as shown by the 

p.p. (Old High German dringan, our Anglo-Saxon tregiaiif “ to vex,” 
tregCy "vexation ”). Pr. Sapt., Bhag. H. and so 

in all. In all, however, the form with ^ occurs. H, and , 

M. G. P. ^yjirr and 8. O. 

<Tt |RT> B. 

(4.) Skr. ^ “ fenr,” Pr. not found, H. ^ y and so in all the languages ; 
also “ to fear.” 

(6.) Skr. " to split,” " burst ” (akin to ^ , Bopp), Pr. • 

Hence " a piece,” “ portion and thus two bands of men would each 

he called henc^ the idea of H. " army ” ; ” (l>eas, 

15 


VOL. I. 
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etc.), «a clod,” “split peas* or other pulse”; M. ^3^135 
^95 ** army,” ^35*^ “ to grind,” with many derivatives ; B. ipg , > 

O. id., also ^35, ?[T35, etc.; G. ^1359 P- <^156? S. 
Njlfr etc. Independently of the indications of a tendency to 

cerebralize manifested by the 35 (tiie Sindhi is merely the universal 
change from ^), there are also many words which have which can 
hardly be affiliated to any but this root. ^Such are H. “Rranch,” 
^31^ “basket* (through “a leaf*), “ a piece,* “bit,” 

“ clod,” to throw down V (primary idea, “ to dash in pieces *), 

^irr “ clod,” ^33QI‘ “ intercourse,* Tr^“ basket,* “to pile,* 

with derivatives; ^735 split peas.” Similar lists of words may be 
extracted from all the other languages. 

(7.) Skr. “ sectarial mark on the forehead,” Pr. Sapt. 

id. This word occurs as a Tatsama in all the languages, but also 
and more frequently with the cerebral and elision of the as H. 
p. tzar, s. fzilit, M. O. M. and iVqnr, B. G. rejects 

the but keeps the ^ in a cerebmlized form, as 
M. has also f^35T» This mark being frequently round like a wafer, the 
diminutive occurs as H. f«rarit, fdfimi, meaning “ a 

wafer,” “a round cake,” a spangle,” and the like; P. 

S. aspirated finite “a potsherd,” also tzftnft, 

O. M. I^TWr. B., O. 

(8.) Skr. to beat,” allied roots "““a* 
“ belly,” “ beak.” Primary idea, “ beat,” “ break,* “ split.” 
Probably also connected with “ to break,” Pr. Jif 5 H. 
“stump of a hand,” or “branch that has been cut off,” adj. “maimed.* 

P. id., S. G. id., B. IzY; “ navel, ” B. 

In both caj^s, -however, M. and “ stump,” H. Tf? “ beak,” 

stump, ”t?T “ maimed,” “ stubble,” probably also (for 

“a branch.” M. “stump,” 0. B. M. 
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iffnl “month,” alio comes- in here, and “belly,” though 
belly-fall,*’ has the cerebral. It is unnecessary to give here the numerous 
derivatives from the root the influence of the ^ fully accounts fur 
the initial in all the languages. Even liere, however, M. retains in 
** tp break,” many derivatives. There is a root in 

Westergaard, meaning to quarrel,” which may have bad some connexion 
with thf^ group, but no instances are given of its use. 

(9.) Skr. IfH “ to pull,” Tffif “ tone,” Pr. WITJ • addition to 
the usual forms H. has also “ twang,” 

stretch,” “clitoris,” ZWT wrangling.” M. cercbralizes 
the nasal ” to stretch,” IHWTj “ warp of a web,” 

“pulling and hauling,” TTHlTf etc.; also, however, There 

is also the series TRITj and 

derivatives ; G. O. ZTftRT, B. 2m and TfR, P. TTRaPfl, 

S. and 2^ • 

(10.) Skr. “ to shake,” connected with “ to w^eigh,” and 
('^STW) **to shake”; also with and perhaps Pr. >3^5511, H. 

but more usually with as “ to swing,” 

TtVT, “a dooly” or “litter,” ’fWRT, P- 

^ftirarr , etc.; S. id,, also G. and M. ^T, 

j also vjtSo* Here perhaps may be added M. 

an eye,” from the idea of “ rolling.” This word stands alone, no 
other dialect having any word at all like it for the eye. M. has also 
4 ^^, but this form does not seem to be much used. O. and B. have If. 

(11.) Skr.i^^ “anus,” Pr. not found, H. ’It*. and so in all, but S. 

(12.) Skr. “ tn destroy,” connected wdth (Bopp), perhaps also 
with iim, etc., Pr.^af; H. ^fSTT “a push, shove,” G. M. 2mT» 

but also ^ Q. \inST 9 B. The form with ^ is however also in 

use in all, and is apparently the only one used in P. 

(18.) S^. ^ “ tj roar,” and “ to speak,” id. Bopp connects 
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tbii root with (Gloss, s.v. and Gram. comp. § 20. note 2). May we not also 

here brings in t2?(^“to strive,” “ to offend h) babble," “to be diOdisb,” 

“ to play,” “ to throw from we get to h) put out the tongue,” 
mr ** to babble,” to play,” wheace all the words meaning ** lascivious 
dallying,” and the like. The central idea is that of 

noisy babbling, wrangling, fighting, and talking all at once, brawling, 
strife of tongues.” From comes TTfi‘ “ strife,” H. and '^TT» 
G., P. id., P. also S. 

M. “ to weep,” , and many derilktives. G. H. 

“to labour,” M. T^f P- S. are half-way between 

and H. ViF^ifT “ to fight,” belongs to this group. It occurs in 

all the languages, in M. however w'ith the form H. “a 

boy,” P., 1). id., M. inverted are apparently later forms from WHf 

“darling,” “ pet child,” from « to be a child,” “ dear ;” here also 
we put ^51^ “ a sweetmeat.” From the idea of throwing involved in 
com6 the words “a string” or “thread,” and perhaps “to 

hang.” This last seems connected with ^HPiT “ a creeping plant,” wherein 
we come round to the dental, as also in ^TTFOTT “to labour,” H., G., P., 
S. a diminutive from also “to draggle,” “ trail,” H., M., G., P. 
Probably the same root under a slight modification is ^"1|^ “ extollere,” 
“erigere,” whence “penis, ” H. B. M. 

P. S. 

This root has wide ramifications in Skr., and the derivatives in the 
modem languages might be .developed to a very large number ; the above 
may suffice for the present purpose. It is extremely probable that the 
whole group is of non- Aryan origin.- 

(14.) Skr, “ staff,” probably from root “ to beat;” the 

derivation from -f does not commend itself to me. Pr. 

Sapt., and , Var. ii.35. — With a modified to i probably Skr. 

“a drum,” is connected here; perhaps also kettje-drum,” 
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though by some this is referred to. root H. has the forms 

as well as THf* ^vith the mean- 

ingfs of staff, punishment, to punish ; ddur is the common word for an oar. 
Showing the connexion with fHif there are to punisli,” blame,” 

“threaten,”^ and inverted >3 * which is more common, also “to 

restrain,” “a fence,” either as restraining, or as made of sticks; 

straw,” “ the ^broken straw on a thrashing floor,” perhaps 
“ stalks of corn,” ** stnbble.” B. has in all the senses as well 
as a verb d* “ to stand erect,” like a stick. It has also as popular 

words “ an oarf * also “ a fine” or other punishment, “ a rower,” 
“ to stand.^’ Again the words witli ^ also occur, as “ fine,” 
^1(01 “ stalk of a plant,” “ oar,” “ rower,” “ ti» 

• stand,” etc. So too “ to rebuke,” ^tZT “ a handle,” id., 

wfzm “ full of stalks.” M. l^^with many secondary forms, verbs 
“to weigh down,” “to punish,” “to lie hid,” “to 

restrain,” the first, third, and fourth of these are from “a plug,” 
“ obstruction,” also “ an ambush,” which word seems to be softened from root 
from which are also “ a cork,” “ to chide.” There is 

also a series with the long vowel, ^T5TTT» > 

and a host of derivatives ; also thick,” i.e. inspissate, coagulated, 

close, “ to crowd,” ^TZT “ a cork” or “ plug,” “ to become 

hard,” mitW “ to blame,” “ punish,” also with the sense of investigating. 
The cerebral initial does not occur in Marathi, as that language exhibits a 
marked preference for dentals especially at tUe head of a word. G. has tlie 
dental seriesb^ir, cork,” "‘to 

compress, a clod,” a ball of compressed leather.” .It has 

the series with the long vowel, “rude,” “ violent,” id., 

“a stick,” “ thickness,” “to bury,” “conceal, 

ping.” “» crowd.” The cerebral initial appears to be in use, but 

^ Beminding us of German tadeht. 
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«««; Ti^ “handle,” “stick," “« watch- 

man,” etc. S. in opposition to Maratlii has characteristically the whole 
series in but no w'ords in This language so constantly takes the 
cerebral in room of the dental, that it is not surprising to see it do so here. 
Panjabi has almost exactly the same list as H. with the characteristic 
preference for tlie short vowel. O. like M. has only the words with 
initial 

(15.) Skr. stand,” also IgJ, Pr. Sauraseni Tnr.f^. 

Magadlii 

In the modern languages the sibilant always drops out, 
aecording to rule, and two parallel series of words are found, 
one beginning with the dental the other with the cerebral 
3- Many words are spelt indifferently with one or the other. 

(a) With 

Hindi WPTT, ^ml, «i im<ii (from the causal), 

Panjald iU. Sindhi ITTW, Enijt. E|T^, 

VTOw, ETTwr. “ to he,” etc. <1. Emir, tamnir. 

^ “ t(> be ” ; , ftrER “ to congeal.” ‘ M. ETK “ place,” ETfn id; 

VI Ml. wnwj, ^rnSt, “to congeal.” o. 

fw (for “ to be,” ER:, ETRi, “settled,” 

(f^) id; fET3C “steadfast,” “to place,” ETlfif “a deposit.” B. 

“ standing,” EHRB^ “a bnU^er,” ^ “place,” ETRR, ^RTR “to 
he,” Errs “erect,” ErR,ErFn, “to place.” Besides, 

there are in all numerous words formed from the derivatives 

the Uke; as well as 

others w'hich cannot be referred to any special Sanskrit forms, but seem to 
hiave been created by the modems from the general root stM^ such as M, 
H. “ cold,” and the like. 

1 Geluque flumina constiterint acuto.— Horace, Qdes'f i. 9. 
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(^) With S. 

Hindi ^ “ place,” tlT ^Tf^TTf. 3m ; 3TTt " erect.” 

3T3T M., f33T “ numbness,” “toqior,” *3^ “crowd,” 

to stn£^nfttc, ’’fine “ frost,” SIZ “ state,” P. id., mtJT , THliilT . 
“ stoppage, a crowd.” S. crowd,” 3T^“ to congeal,” 

“stoppage,” 3^.'33T^- TT?* “chilly,” mfW. 

G.3T5T3(3T^“ cold,” 13^ “ crowd,” “ to be fixed,” 
3T3. 3T3.,3TUr. 3TT “frost,” (immB). efN. ^TT- 

M. has most of the above also, 3T^t “ lo stand still,” ^|'4j] , 3T^> 

3T«r. 3TT. 3T^. “a stack,” t?r%- O- 3T. 3t, 3Tt. 

3TX^I<u 1 “concubine,” ^IJn “ encampment,” errin'. l3W “ Upright,” 
f^raiWT- 1). nearly the same. 

Of course all the derivatives from ^TT have not been given ; 
they would fill a chapter if the grades of meaning were pro- 
perly drawn out. Many words hitherto set down as non- Aryan 
may be afiiliatod tm this widespread root. Among others, the 
cuvious word ZT1®T, about which so much has been said, 
comes in here. A Tanda is the station where the wandering 
grain-sellers called Brinjaries or Labanas deposit their stores. 
Several towns in India bear this name, and people have some- 
times accounted the Brinjaries to be non- Aryans, chiefly on 
the strength of this wdrd, which seems after all to mean 
nothing more than “ station,” encampment,” in spite of its 
cerebrji-ls. 

•There would seem to be some misapprehension as to the 
nature of the Aryan cerebrals, Avhich* are treated by European 
scholars as though they were a class of sounds unpronounceable 
by our organs, and only to be with difficulty learnt by persons 
who have heard them uttered by the natives of India. Inas- 
much as they are only found in the Indian branch of the great 
Indo-Germanic family, it has been somewhat hastily concluded 
that they are foreign* to that family ; and as a set of sounds, 
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winch, in name at least, is identical with them, is found in the 
Dravidian languages, it has been assumed that these sounds are 
of non- Aryan origin, and that they have sprung partly from 
a tendency to harshen the pronunciation of the dentals, acquired 
by the Aryans from their non- Aryan neighbours since their 
arrival in India, and partly from a wholesale importation of 
non- Aryan words into Sanskrit and its modem descendants. 

Without absolutely denying the pefesibility that both of these 
theories may contain a certain amount of truth, T would bring 
forward some considerations to show that they are not either 
undoubtedly correct, or even necessary to account for the 
pWence of these sounds. 

To go to the root of the matter, we may endeavour to get at 
a true perception of the real state of the question, by analyzing 
the sounds themselves. All consonants are produced by check- 
ing the outward-flowing breath through bringing into contact 
two of the organs of the mouth. Among these checks there is 
a regularly graduated series produced by th3 contact of the tip 
of the tongue with a region extending from the centre of ‘the 
palate to the edges of the upper teeth. This series may be 
called the lingual series. If the tongue-tip be applied to the 
highest point of this region, that is, to the centre of the hard 
or true palate, the sounds resulting arc harsh and similar to 
the letter r. Contact a little lowest* down, or more towards 
the front, produces a sound less harsh, and so on ; the more 
forward the contact, the softer the sound, till at last,, when 
we get to the edge of the teeth, the sound which results is 
extremely soft and smooth. The sounds of this series, as ex- 
pressed by the Teutonic branch of the family, are among the 
harsher, though not absolutely the harshest, notes of the series. 
In expressing t and d we Teutons touch with our tongues the 
gum or fleshy part of the palate just above the teeth. The ♦ 
Southern European races form the contact lower down, just 
where the osseous substance of the teeth issues from the gums. 
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thus producing a softer sound than the Teutons. The Persians 
and Indians form it low down on the teeth, almost at their 
edge, thus producing the softest sound of all. This Indian 
sound, being the result of impact on the teeth, is a true dental ; 
we Teutons have no dental sounds at all, and the Italians have 
only semi-dentals. The Indians have, however, in addition to 
their true dentals, another series produced by contact at a point 
a verj little, if at all higher than the Teutonic contact, so that 
they possess, so to speak, the highest and lowest notes of the 
scale, but not the intermediate ones. 

With the exception of the harsh Indian contact, the Teutonic 
is the highest in the scale, and the reason of this is probably 
that the race which uses it, living in a cold country, has pre- 
served that nervous vigour which enables it to employ its 
organs of speech firmly and crisply. In the south of Europe 
the warmer climate has induced a certain amount of laxity, 
which has told on the articulation, and the point of contact 
has therefore fallen lower, to a position which requires less 
effort on the part of the speaker; while in the still hotter 
climate of Persia and India greater relaxation has taken place, 
and the muscles of the tongue have become flaccid, the member 
itself is long and soft, and naturally seeks the lowest and easiest 
place of utterance. Thus it comes to pass that words which 
the Teutons pronounce with Z and ^ are pronounced by the 
Indians with fl and • W nilo daughter,” as pronounced by 
an Englishman, would be written by the Indians ITTT^, they 
themselves at an early period said • If we could find 

out how this word was pronounced by the Aryans before they 
descended into the plains of India, we should probably have to 
write it IfZT, or rather in those days the sounds represented 
by the letters ^ and ^ did not exist. So also Latin — 

dens = Skr. = Goth, tunthus (^1^^). 

decern = Skr. = Goth, taihun 

paier (THST*) = Skr. fVRfl = Qoth.fadar 
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fnater = Skr. ?mTT= Old G. muoter 

duo = Skr. fe’ = Goth, twai (j). 

The relaxation indicated by those letters must have taken place 
after the Aryans came into this country. J3cfore*that time, 
and probably for some centuries after it, their lingual contact 
was, we may fairly assume, as crisp and firm, and its place as 
high up in the palate as that of thei* European brethren. In 
those days they knew of no distinction between TT an(J Z 5 ^ 
and They had, however, in their language words in which 
an r preceded or followed a dental, and in such combinations 
their lingual sounds assumed by degrees a harsher note, being 
produced by a contact nearer to the place of utterance of r, 
which is very high up in the palate. The people, though they 
gradually softened their place of contact, and brought it lower 
down in the mouth in the case of a single consonant, naturally 
retained the high contact when an r was in combination, and 
this habit must have become more and njorc marked as time 
went on. In proportion as the point of utterance of t and d 
sank lower in the mouth, the distance between it and the point 
of utterance of r got greater and greater, and the additional 
labour of moving the tongue from one point to the other in- 
creased, and to avoid this the higher and harshbr point of 
contact for t and d was retained. Then as the r, under the 
influence of other phonetic laws, began to be regularly omitted, 
nothing remained but the linguals at a high point of contact, 
that is, what we now call cerebrals. So that when at length 
the art of writing was ‘introduced, the national pronunciation 
had by that time become so fixed, that it was necessary to 
recognize the existence of two separate sets of lingual utter- 
ances, and to provide appropriate symbols for each. 

But when they were confronted by the task of assigning 

* The Indians always express our English t and d by their own cerebral letters ; 
thus boat is Deputy Magistrate emd the like.^ 
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either cerebral or dental linguals to any individual word, the 
grammarians, to whose lot it fell to reduce their already highly 
developed language to writing, must have had a difficult pro- 
blem to solve. It is, perhaps, not to be expected that we 
should be able, at this distance of time, to detect the principles 
on which they worked, or to ascertain what were the considera- 
tions which guided them ^n determining in each case whether 
to write a dental or a cerebral. It results, however, from the 
remarks just made, that what we now call the cerebrals are the 
real equivalents of the European t and d, and that it is not 
these, but the Indian dentals, which are peculiar to those 
tongues. It is fair, therefore, to assume that the original form 
of such words as those which are given above as examples, is 
that which retains the cerebral, and that the dental form has 
grown out of the cerebral one by the process of w'eakening and 
softening, which the Aryan organs of speech have undergone 
from the effects of climate. It would certainly be in full and 
complete harmony trith the present theory that ‘the Prakrits, 
regarded as the colloquial languages, should exhibit a more 
frequent use of the cerebral, while the Sanskrit, regarded as the 
language of literature, should prefer the softer dental, and, as 
has been stated above, it is actually asserted by several authors 
that this is the case. Unfortunately, however, an examination 
of such examples of Prakrit as are available by no means bears 
out this assertion, and the evidence of the modern languages, 
which is of almost conclusive importance in this respect, shows 
that both dental and cerebral are uspd with equal frequency, 
even in deg-ivatives from a common root, and more than this, 
dentals are used in cases where the recorded Sanskrit word is 
written only with a cerebral. 

It must have struck every one who has resided in India, 
that the native ear, though keen and subtle beyond belief in 
detecting minute differences of sound in native words, is very 
dull and blunt; in catching foreign sounds. The ordinary* 
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peasant who never mistakes seven for ^^sixty/^ 

however softly or rapidly spoken, will often be quite unable to 
catch a single word of a sentence in his own language, however 
grammatically correct, and however distinctly uttered by an 
European, simply on account of some apparently trifling differ- 
ence in pronunciation.^ Now we see something of this sort in 
the Prakrit of the plays. The slight differences or rudenesses 
of pronunciation among the lower classes were made much of 
by play-writers, and exaggerated almost grotesquely. This 
tendency probably led to the practice of writing every ^ in 
Prakrit as Ufa and will also account for much of the irregularity 
in the employment of the cerebrals and dentals. Provincial 
peculiarities of pronunciation, such as exist even in the present 
day in various parts of India, were seized upon and fixed, and 
words were spelt accordingly without reference to their ety- 
mdogy. 

One of the most striking of these provincial peculiarities is 
the fondness ot Sindhi for cerebrals. This language has pre- 
served the harsher point of contact, and has not allowed itself 
to become weak and soft. The sturdy Jats wandering over 
their barren deserts were engaged in a constant struggle with 
nature for the bare permission to exist, and there was therefore 
little risk of their becoming languid or effeminate in speech, or 
in any other qualification. 

In the following words there is nothing whatever to induce 
a change from the dental to the cerebral, and we are, there- 
fore, driven to concludq that the Sindhi preserves a bond" fide 
ancient method of pronunciation handed down from^ the earliest 
times, and perpetuated by its isolation from other Aryan 
nations. 

^ In the C{ se of European names endless confusion arises from this source. The 
three English names, Kelly, Clay, and Currie, home by three gentlemen living in 
an Indian station, were never distinguishable from one another by the natives, 
unless the title of each officer was prefixed. They were all cailcd^.. 
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tooth,” 

Skr. 

“ day,” 

99 


“ carpenter,” 

99 


“ south,” 

99 


W“pity,” 

99 


^ “ten,” 

99 


^“g^ft,” 

99 


t^^“lomp,” 

99 


Tjg-'pain,” 

99 


t|R|^“when?” 

99 



Z is not, however, substituted for ?! in the same regular way 
as In the above cases the Sanskrit docs not appear ever to 
have contained an T, or any other letter whose absorption 
would account for the cerebral. 

Marathi and Oriya, on the other hand, exhibit, though less 
rarely than Sindhi, ^tendency to use the dental letter. Thus : 

“crooked,” Skr. f?fllf^, but in all the rest etc. B. has 

also I^IT, 

M. “to break,” Skr. but in all the rest etc. 

M. “cold,” H. ;5T®T. 

M. “beard,” Skr. H. 

M. “ glance,” Skr. H. 

M. “ string,” H 

Iij Oriya we have “joking,” II. “brazier,” 

n. ** maif, JI* 

Under this head may be noticed the curious word for one- 
and-a-half,” which is as follows in the modems : 

H. %« (derh), P. %35?, and 8. , G. B. 

but M. and O. with dental initial. 

Professor "Weber (Bhagavati, i., 411) would derive this word 
from “ half in excess ”; but there are objections 
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to this derivation. First, the meaning, " a half more,” might 
apply to any number, as “ three and a half,” ‘‘four and a half,” 
but it is not so used, but only for “ one and a half.” For 
“three and a half” and the rest we have , t.e. ^ + = 
“with a half.” Secondly, this derivation involves the rejection 
of the aspirate of whereas the rule Jis just the reverse, the 
aspirate is retained, and the organic ^portion rejected; ^ would 
change to If, not to Thirdly, the Prakrit form is divaddhe 
which points back clearly to ; which is exactly 

parallel to the German idiom ha lb zwei, halb seeks, for “ one and 
a half,” “five and a hdlf,” in reckoning time by the hour. As 
a confirmation of this it may be urged that P. and G. retain 
the labial vowel, which could not come out of adhi. 

The cerebral initial in most of the languages has probably 
arisen from a reflexive influence of the 

§ 60 . The further transition of the cerebrals and dentals into 
the semivowel ^ is a point attended with i^ome obscurity. The 
process seems, like so many phonetic processes in the Indian 
languages, to work backwards and forwards, and to branch out 
into further collateral developments, as into BSy T? and the like. 
^ is a dental letter, and the change from ^ to and then to 
involving as it does a passage from a dental to a cerebral, 
and back again to the dental, can only be accounted for on the 
supposition advanced in the last section, that originally there 
was no diflerence between the two classes of sounds, and that 
subsequently to the rise^and establishment of this diflerened the 
popular ear has continued to recognize the close connexion of 
the two, and to be a little uncertain when to use one and when 
the other. 

It is usually asserted by the highept authorities that the ^ 
which makei^ so great a figure in the past tenses of verbs in 
nearly all the modern languages is derived from the ^ of the 
past participle of Sanskrit, through an^d If this be 
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SO, wo should expect to find other instances of the process. 
One of the reasons for doubting that the Marathi genitive 
postposition ^ is derived from the Hindi ^ was, it will be 
remembered, the al)sence of any other example of the same 
change (see § 56). It will be well then to inquire whether the 
transition mentioned above is supported by parallel instances, 
that is to say, whether tlvere is any well-defined tendency in 
these languages generally to put their words through such a 
process. 

The change of t to and equally that of t to rf, are well- 
known and admitted features of the whole group (see § 52). 
Such a change is merely the usual softening of a tenuis into its 
corresponding media. 

Similarly the change from a? to / is an old-established fact, 
and occurs in all languages of the Indo- Germanic family. 
Instances of this change, which took place at a time prior to 
the definite separation of the two branches of the lingual organ, 
are given by Bopp and others. Thus Skr. dehay “body,”= 
Gofh. leik; Skr. dally ^‘to burn,^^=Lat. lignum; Skr. ekMa^a, 
“eleven,*’ dicddasay “ twelve,” = Goth. twa-Ufy our eleven, 
^?(?6)/«7^,=Lith. wienoUkay dwylika, etc. devara, “ brother-in- 

law, ”=Lat. levir; Skr. dij^y “to 8hinc,”=Gr. Xdfnrwy Lat. Umpidus. 
This change is allied to that from d or to r, as in Latin 
meridies for medidies=i^\v, madhyadivasa, A change from to 
^ is frequently met with in all stages of every language of the 
family. 

ft is of course only in the limits of the Indian group that we 
can distinguish between ^ and I will first give instances 
of the connexion between ^ and Skr. “to play” (of 
which a Vedic form is appears also in the form 

where the has changed to and the ^ has been aspirated, 
o^ing to the elision of Although in Skr. is said to 
mean “to move,” yet the substantive clearly means 

“ play,” as in Gitagovinda ii. 30. In the opening verse the 
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word occurs without the aspirate, as amorous play.” In 

the modem languages H. %5r?rr, P. id,, S. B. 

mean to play,” and nothing else, and it is noticeable that M., 
Q-., and O. use the cerebral 95> having %35%V ^db and 
respectively. The connexion is not doubtful. 

Skr. ^ “a ball,” also^ft^, “ball,” “button”; 

all the languages have both forms. M. ha^ both aftWandlptaB, G. only 

*o 

> t). both and 35 . 

Skr. “ tamarind-tree,” O. B. 7T^. 

The reverse process is seen in Skr. “palmyra palm,” H., P., M., 
O- irra. O. ifras ; Skr. “ tank,* Pr. H. and so in 

all, perhaps through the influence of the Persian , which, however, 

is itself from the Sanskrit. 

Skr. “slave,” is first softened to by § 53, and then becomes 
H. O., B., M. id., P. S. G. id. 

Skr. “pressing,” Pr. Sapt. a ^5; *^.264;* H. 

and P-^^HIT,^^nirT» and S. 1$^^, M. • 

Vararuchi makes this process into a regular rule (ii. 23). 
His examples are — ddlvna, taldo, valalii, for dddinia, iaddga, 
mdabhi. ITTf^TR is also used in the moderns, though rarely. 
To these may be added “ small,” from through a lost 

form 5 which occurs in the Bhalgavata Purina, probably the 
same as iftZT: also “to play”; a form of and 

others, already in use in classical Skr. 

As illustrative of this connexion, though in the reverse way, 
may be adduced a peculiar class of causals in Hindi formed by 
inserting I before the characteristic long vowel, chiefly in verbs 
whose root ends in a vowel. Thus : 

“ to eat,” causal • 

VNT“ drink,” „ fqWTTT- 

1 In this latter place the scholiast’s rendering prerai^a makes nonsense of the 
whole verse. t 
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“ sew,” 

» flrSTPIT. 

“live,” 

>1 f5rerT*rr- 

^T“drip," 


“ sleep,” 


“ wash,” 

» ^^rmr. 

carry,” 


Xt’TT “weep,” 


^sn“ffive,” 



and in four instances after consonants. 

“ see,” causal f^WRT. 

“ learn,” „ ftrWRT • 

“ sic » also Tnmm and tTR^TT. 

That this ^ is not merely inserted to prevent hiatus is 
proved by many con^derations. The modern languages do not 
objeert to a hiatus at all as a rule, and if they do at any time 
endeavour to fill it up, they do so generally by or even 

anuswdra, and if the I were inserted merely as a matter of 
euphony, we should liot find it after verbal roots ending in a 
consonant. The form reveals tlie secret, and shows 

that the ^ is merely an interchange with the ^ or the- 

characteristic form of the causal in Sanskrit. In Hindi gene- 
rally this di/a, bearing tlie accent on the first syllable, changes 
its y*into n, which, in modern times,, drops out, thus Skr. 
chaldij becomes chaldnnd, and subsequently chaldna ; but in this 
little group of early Tadbhavas, the // has changed to /, just as 
in Skr. '?rfH= and the original forms were undoubtedly 

(the Persian ‘^cup’’ recalls this form), 
and the like, though retained only in the one verb 

If wo now turn to Sindhi, the same principle is found 
governing; precisely the same verbs, ^ in Sindhi is in nine 
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cases out of ten turned into X, so that in the Sindhi causal 
affix W’C we have the exact counterpart of the Old Hindi 
now modernized into This affix is used as in Hindi, almost 
exclusively with verbal roots ending in a vowel. Thus — 

“ drink,” causal • 

“ wash,** • 

“ give, 

The consonantally terminated root “ to stand/’ makes in 
like manner and “to sit” (like H. %3»TT), 

so also, by a curious coincidence, ** to see,” 

makes to show.” This syllable dr is inverted to rd 

after verbs ending in long d, as ‘‘to eat,” causal 

A few more verbs with consonantally ending roots 
also retain this ancient form, as — 

to sleep,** 
to learn,** 

“ to fear,*’ . 

and the double causals, expressed in Hindi by inserting TT? 
also universally exhibit the form in ar, because the majority 
of single causals end in d ; thus, from comes 

^TTirnC^, etc. 

Gujarati exhibits the third form in completing the 

chain ; and it is important to observe that this form is found 
in Gujarati, because that language has separated itself from 
Hindi in comparatively recent times, and may be not unfairly 
regarded as little better than one of the Hajput or Jat dialects 
of Hindi, which through political causes has sundered itself 
from the parent language, and obtained an independent 
status. 

Gujarati has several methods of forming the . causal. After 
a root ending in a consonant one very coininon form, is 'WW, as 
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“ to diminish,” ; after a root with vowel termina- 
tion sometimes inverted to to eat,” ; 

‘‘ to say,” “ be,” and others. ‘ 

The T of Sindhi being equivalent to the ^ of Hindi, we 
have thus the two forms, one in the other in and as 
Gujarati preserves many ancient forms which have been modi- 
fied in modern Hindi, or altjpgether lost, it might not be going 
too far^o suppose that both forms wore in use in ancient Hindi, 
and we thus obtain another and widespread instance of the 
connexion between the two letters. 

But to complete this subject it is now necessary to adduce 
instances of the connexion between and W . 

Vararuchi gives (ii. 12) a few instances, though ho makes no 
regular rule. They are jjalittatUy kalamhOy dohalo^ for pradiptay 
kadamha^ dohada. These words do not, as far as I am awtire, 
occur in the modern languages. 

Closely connected with this change is that from d to r in the 
class of numerals “elbven,” ‘^twelve,” etc. Thus, Skr. ekddasa^ 
dwddasa, trat/odaSa, become in Pr. edraho^ hdra/to, ieraho, etc., and 
in H. and so, with trifling modifications, 

in all. The form for ‘‘ sixteen,” however, comes round t o /, 
as Skr. (where the ^ of has been cerebralizcd by the 

^ of Pr. , H. P. ^3ot, S. G. 

M. O. B. 

The H. might seem to be another instance from Skr. 
through It is, however, merely a contraction from 

through Pr. (Var. iv. 2G)., 

Further instances arc — 

Skr. “to grind,” Pr. H. iRRT, P. S. G. 

TOSg , M. O. i?goT^:^T, B. 

Skr. “ to push,” Pr. not in use in tlie moderns. 

Skr. “ to go,” Pr. fTT^j in use in the moderns. 

The rqpt goes through the whole cycle of changes in 
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Prakrit, becoming and but the moderns stop 

short at xra. 

From the examples given in this and other sections it must 
have struck the reader that a close connexion, if not a certain 
degree of confusion, exists in some languages between and 
95* This latter letter is very common in 0., B., and G. ; less 
in P. ; and is not found in the others. Its pronunciation defies 
description, sometimes it sounds like r//, again like and 
again merely a harsh L Its point of contact is high up in the 
palate, near r, and the tongue in uttering it is shaped as in 
uttering the simple /. It appears to be capriciously substituted 
by the vulgar, in those languages where it exists, for the 
common and in a considerable number of instances this 
substitution has become the rule, even in classical writers, to 
the total exclusion of ^ in words where the latter should 
etymologically appear. 

Out of a large mass of instances the following may suffice : 

Skr. efrra time,” M. O., O. id. 

Skr. “ black ” P. ;BfiT35T, Wr3^, M. O- ^R95T. 

Skr. grar “ family,” G. M. O.^. 

Skr. “ play,” G, M. O. 

Skr. “ ball,” G. ifrgg, M. ^^raio, ^35T, O. 

Skr. “ burniiiff,” G. ^135^, M. 0. P. '^IdoUIT- 

Skr.’J^iT^ confusion,” 1*. , M. but O. • 

Skr. “place,” P. M., G., O. id. 

Skr. “dish,” P. M. O. X5rT3o\. 

It will be noticed that this letter never occurs initially in 
any of the languages; and there appears to be no reason for 
doubting that the sound itself is of non- Aryan origin, not- 
withstanaing the fact that the character 95 is found in Vedic 
Sanskrit. We do not know how this chai*kctcr was pronounced 
in those days, beyond this — that it in some degree regembled 
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But the equivalent of ® in the modern languages is not 35, but 
, as in ^<^61 “ bridegroom,” H. ; moreover, Panjabi 
has side by side with 35 a character rh, which accurately corre- 
sponds to the Sanskrit 

This curious heavy I is very widely employed in the Dravidian 
group of languages, where it interchanges freely with r and d, 
and it is also found in the Kole family 6f Central India. The 
Marathas and Oriyas are perhaps of all the Aryan tribes those 
which have been for the longest time in contact with Koles 
and Dravidians, and it is not surprising, therefore, to find the 
cerebral I more freely used by them than by others. The 
appearance of this letter in Gujarati and Panjabi, however, is 
singular, and diflGicult to explain. Gujarati has not come into 
close contact with anj’’ non- Aryan tribes except Bhils, who are 
too few and insignificant to have had any influence on tlie 
language j nor has Panjabi, which . is surrounded in every 
direction by other Aryan dialects. Sindhi, which lies between 
the two languages, and which is spoken by tribes closely akin 
to the Panjabis, docs not possess this sound either ; so that its 
existence in these two languages is a puzzle, only to be ac- 
counted for by the supposition that, as the ^ in them both is 
pronounced rf, and not also r, as in Hindi, some character was 
required to represent the latter sound, and the old Vedic 35 
being then, so to speak, out of employment, was pressed into 
the service. For it must be noted that this 36 does not occur 
in the^ modern languages in the same words as in the Vedas. 

With regard to the words in which this letter is found, it 
cannot be admitted that they are all non- Aryan, or even that 
they form part of that reserve of non- Aryan words whicli is 
found even in Sanskrit. It is noticeable in many languages 
that where a nation gets hold of, or invents, some peculiar 
sound, it straightway falls in love with it, and drags it into use 
at every turn, whether there be any etymological reason for it 
or no* English, for instance, have dragged our favourite 
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th into a number of words where it has no business to be ; and 
similarly the Oriyas and Marathas bring in this beloved 36 
in a great many words where ^ should be. I cannot admit 
that the presence of this letter, therefore, is any argument for 
the non- Aryan origin of a word, especially as we find it in so 
many of the simplest and most undoubtedly ancient Aryan 
words, like and the rest*; and, as in Marathi, at any 

rate there often exist side by side the word with usei by the 
learned, and the word with 865 current generally, with some 
additional corruptions, among the vulgar. 

I will now sum up what has been said in this and the pre- 
ceding section about the cerebrals, dentals, and the two forms 
of L 

The cerebrals are the harsher, the dentals the softer, forms 
of the lingual series. The former correspond very nearly to 
ouf English sounds, the latter are unlike any sound current in 
Europe, and have arisen from the debilitating effects of a hot 
climate. 

Originally there were no dentals in the speech of the 
Aryans, and when the dentals came into existence they did 
not displace the old Aryan linguals in every case. In some 
cases the dental was used in classical, the cerebral in vulgar 
language, while in other cases quite the reverse took place. 
In the modern languages, one word is often written indiffer- 
ently with either, as or TTS, or though Sindhi 
prefers the cerebral ^ to while Marathi and Oriya some- 
times use the dental in preference. In the case of W, we find 
it arises from a modification of ISy and sometimes even of 
and there are rare cases in which a word runs through a whole 
series of changes, as ?T, IT, Tj W* Further, we find a 
curious cerebral /, which, though it has borrowed the Vedic 
character is not identical in origin with the sound formerly 
expressed by that character, but is probably of non- Aryan 
origin, though it is by the vulgar often improperly fuserted in 
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pure Aryan words, which are correctly written with W. From 
all these circumstances we infer the original unity of all the 
lingual group, and its affinity to the European dentals. 


§ 61. As the last section dealt with it will be advisable 
to take this first, though in alphabetical order it comes third 
among the semivowels, whose changes and peculiarities form 
the subject of this and the three following sections. 

W is constantly changed to T in Sindhi, when non-initial. 
Instances are — 


Skr.i|fT55r'* black,” 

>• “ family,” 

» “ melting,” 

„ afrW“ball,” 
water,” 

„ inr^^net,” 

>» palate,” 

»i to weigh,” „ 

»> place” „ Ym, 

„ xrp5R“ supporting,” „ and . 

In the Prakrits the reverse is the case ; in nearly all the 
dialects except the principal or Maharashtri T is changed into 
W- This statement is made among others of the Magadhi 
dialect. In the modem Magadha country, that is, in Southern 
Bihar, however, the tendency is decidedly the other way, and 
throughout^ the Eastern Hindi area from Oudh to the frontier 
of Bengal, the rustics constantly pronounce T where ^ is the 
correct sound. This I can testify from personal observation 
during many years’ residence in those parts. Thus we ordi- 
narily hear Aand for M/d, black ” ; iharid for thdii, ‘‘dish”> 
mahirariL for mahildy “woman”; herd for keld^ “plantain”; 
kapdr ^pr /ifl 5 pd/,^“head”; phdr for phdly “ploughshare”; and 


„ as well as 
.. 

M as well as 
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this pecidiarity is to be noticed occasionally in the speech of 
the lower orders in other parts of the Hindi area, as, for 
instance, in Marwari, as ch&rnd ‘‘ to wander,” for chalnd. In 
old Hindi poems many instances may be found, as Idr for W/d, 
“ saliva ” ; jangar for jangaly “ forest,” and the like. In fact, 
so great is the confusion between these two .letters, that they 
may in some parts of India be said to be used indifferently, and 
the speakers appear to be unconscious that they are sajing T 
instead of W* 

In Bengal and Orissa quite another change takes place in 
those provinces ; ^ is confounded with ^ by the lower orders 
almost universally ; thus, where the Hindi has %irr “ to take,” 
B., though it writes pronounces and 0. both writes 

and pronounces Thus also we hear ^ for WJT “ salt,” 

not merely in these two languages, but also in H. and*P, H. 
reverses the process in a cloth to cover the privities,” 

from ‘‘naked,” which is in B. Further instances 

in Oriya are •THT “ a kick,” H. Wlrf; “rent-free,” Ar. 

“plundering,” Skr. H. "J? “iron,” H. 

“maimed,” H. It is worthy of remark that 

the Bengalis in writing very often make no distinction between 
^ and ^5 giving only one crook •• to both, and sometimes put- 
ting, but as often omitting, a dot when they wish to express 1. 

when standing alone in the middle of a word, is never 
omitted. This is true of the semivowels generally, which hold 
their own much more tenaciously than the strong letters of the 
five vargas. 

§ 62. is regularly changed to ^ in H., P., B., and 0., less 
frequently in M., G., and S. In these three languages ^ 
retains its liquid sound of g, (See Ch. I. § 23.) This change 
is by Vararuchi, ii. 31, confined to initial g ; as jaUhi, jaso, 
jakkhoy for gashtiy ga&aSy gaksha. Examples of initial change in 
the modern languages are — 
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^ “going,” H, 5rT«JT, P- ^amJTr. O- (for cf. for 
), M. , but also and more commonly , B. . O, 

(for Eni:sn). 

^^r*5r “fit," H. tft??, and so in all. M. also 

^ “ yoke,” H. P. id., S. G. B., 0. M. id. 

Marathi in a great maijy instances retains the y sound, and 
the ^ character. There are, however, to be found many cases 
where the Hindi rule is followed. These latter are the popular, 
as distinguished from the learned, words. In G. and S., 
especially in the latter, the use of initial y, though more fre- 
quent than in H. and the Eastern languages, is less so than in 
Marathi. 

The stress laid on an initial consonant being greater than 
that on one in the middle of a word, it is natural that ^ should 
be more often changed to W in the former position than in the 
latter. When it occurs in the middle of a word, is generally 
softened into which combines with the adjacent vowels into 
ai\iLA. e. This change has been discussed in Ch. II. § 35. In 
the causal verbs; as has been mentioned above, § 60, it under- 
goes other changes of an organic nature. 

There is, however, one class of words in which changes 
into ^ in the middle of a word, namely, those mentioned^ by 
Vararuchi in ii. 17, words ending wuth the suffix anit/a, where 
the substitution is effected by This is, however, merely a 
doubling of the consonant rendered necessary, according to 
Prakrit ideas, by the shortening of {he previous long vowel. 
Thus uttariya becomes uitarijjam^ ramaniya, hharaniya — ramanij- 
janif hharanijjam. Under this head would come also participial 
forms in ya^ as kdrya, gdmya, the former of which appears 
constantly in the modern languages as a substantive, with the 
meaning of ^‘a ceremony,” “a business,” in the forms «hK^> 
and 

In one instance, often quoted, is supposed to change into 
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— Mfg 5 in modern H. ^Idl, P. 

S. W3^t, Gr. WrS9 Wra, etc., but here I doubt the change. 
From what I have said under the root (Jfo. 13 of the list 
given in § 59), it will be seen that there is ground for supposing 
a connexion between the groups WS, etc., on the one hand, 
and the group etc., on the other. It seems probable, then, 
that the Pr. from which the, .modern languages derive 

their words, is an independent form from the root • The 
transition of into ^ may, however, be supported by the case 
of the causals in dl, dr, etc., noted in the last section. It is 
frequently elided when medial. 


§ 63. The semivowel T is a very persistent letter, and is 
never ejected or elided. In Prakrit it is changed into ^ 
in haladdd, ehalano, muhalo, JuhUthilo, somdlo, kalunam, angiilt^ 
ingdlo, childdo, phalihd^ phaliho; for the Skr. haridrd^ charana^ 
mukhara^ Yudhishthiray sukumdra^ karunttf anguri, angdra^ 
kirdta, parikhd, parigha, AnguU is not a fair instance, as the 
word occurs in Sanskrit. There is very little tendency 

to change T into ^ in the Indians of the present day. The 
tendency, as I stated under is rather the other way, though 
writers on the Prakrits affirm that in all the minor dialects 
T is changed into As far as it concerns the real origin and 
root-form of words, the matter is one of little moment. If it be 
trqp that the cerebral sounds were not originally distinguished 
from the dentals, then ^t must follow that the semivowels of 
the respective groups were identical if there was a^time when 
Z was the same as ^ ; there must also have been a time when T 
was not sounded differently from and just as in the present 
day we find th.*.t there exists confusion between Z and Z and 
If, so we are prepared to find that there is in the minds of the 
lower cl&sscs in many provinces a tendency to use T and ^ 
as the same sounds. It is of no import, then, y^hether ;ve take 
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T as the original, and ^ as the corruption, or vice versd ; we 
have no right to assume that the form found in classical 
Sanskrit is the true and original one; rather in the present 
state of our knowledge we should be disposed to be very 
sceptical upon this point. I pass by, therefore, the further 
discussion of this unimportant detail, and proceed to the next 
semivowel. 


§ 64. Of changes of this letter into any other there are 
no examples. It is, however, easily confounded with and it 
has been thought by some writers that this confusion dates 
from early tim^s, and that in the Prakrits there is no difference 
between the two letters. This view seems to me erroneous ; 
we have no means of judging how these two letters were dis- 
tinguished in pronunciation in early Aryan times ; on the one 
hand, the circumstance that there are two separate characters 
shows that there must have been two separate sounds; while, 
on the other, the fact that the character used to represent b is 
so clearly a mere modification of that used for v proves that 
there must have been a very close connexion between the two. 
It would not be going too far to suppose that in the original 
Aryan speech there was no difference, but that the gram- 
marians, wanting an unaspirated media for the labial varga, 
invented this character for the purpose. It is waste of time to 
speculate about a matter which we cannot hope to solve. The 
thick coarse writing of an ordinary Indian manuscript ii no 
guide : the little fine line across the loop, which alone distin- 
guishes ^ from would be put in if there was room for it, and 
left out if there was not. This is seen, to come to more modern 
times, in MSS. of the early Indian poets. Thus, in Ohand the 
following readings occur in one page, opened at random, of 
Tod’s MSS. : ^ ^ = Skr. ^ = Skr. aFN, 

= Skr. ^ = Skr. = Skr. = Skr. 

= Skr. = Skr. Nothing can 
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be learnt^ it is clear, from such an irregular method of writing 
as this. 

In Chap. I. § 23 will be found the rules of pronunciation of 
these letters in the various languages, and it will there be seen 
that the three western languages, Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi, 
still make a distinction between the two. 

In Marathi ^ when initial is pronounced so softly as to ap- 
proach the sound of our English tv, and in this situatidn is 
commutable with and The former method of pro- 

nouncing, with ^5 is said by Molesworth to be less correct than 
the latter. Examples are — 

Skr. “incdecine,” vulgo and 

. Skr. “ unlucky,” vulgfo ^^35 ‘‘filthy.” 

Skr. “ a posture of the hands,” and 

Skr. ** haiig*ing down, or “ a plummet.” 

In all words beginning with the preposition ava, the Prakrit 
form would be o, and thus in early Tadbhavas which have come 
down to Marathi through Prakrit the form in o is the more 
correct. 

As a rule in all these three languages a word beginning with 
^ in Sanskrit retains and one with ^ retains the There 
are, however, a few exceptions, due apparently to the influence 
of Hindi. Thus: 

*511?! “ a marriage procession,” M. '^’^TcT and 
» dwelling,” M. and 

“ crone,” M. ^ • 

?rC“good,«M. 

In the first two examples both forms are used, but 
is apparently the more common of the two. 

When not initial ^ is commonly softened into u, or entirely 
elided, as— 

^ “life,” Pr. H. P. S. id. 
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^ “god,” Pr. H. or P. S. id , B., O. ^ (as a 

family name). 

“ brother-in-law,” Pr. id., B. G. O. 

It falls out also in the compound numerals from twenty-one 
to twenty-eight in some languages. Thus, Hindi retains it in 
“ twenty-four,” and “ twenty-six,” only. The 

three western languages fetain it throughout ; the others only 
in one or two cases, as will be seen from the following list. 


H. 

P. 

B. 

0. 

21 



S- B. also 

22 




2.3 




24 




25 

ligiV 


irf^ G.ti^ s. x}^. 

2fi 


* wrfw^r 


27 Wtlff 



WT?[?r 

28 

wit 


WT^ 


It is customary in Hindi to express final o after a vowel by 
^5 but this is a mere compondium scripturw, and must not be 
mistaken for an organic retention or addition of that letter; 
thus, jdo, “ go,” is written but still pronounced Jdo, 

= ddo, = s/iio or aheo. 

§ 65. Of the nasals, ^ and IF? being never used singly in 
Sanskrit or the Prakrits, except as grammatical signs, do not 
fall within the compass of the present chapter. Of their use 
in Sindhi to express n?/ and vg respectively, notice has been 
taken in § 25. is substituted for 'if? in Prakrit fashion, 
frequently in all the languages, thougli Hindi is extremely 
careless in this matter, and constantly uses "if where T!f should 

^ This word is often written y but pronounced Deo. It is u common name 
of men.« 
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more correctly be written. Bengali and Oriya are in writing 
perfectly accurate in this respect, though it is not always 
possible to distinguish the pronunciation of the two letters in 
the mouth of an ordinary speaker. Marathi and Sindhi use 
^ in the substantive forms of the infinitive in all cases, the 
former as ^ =Sansk. as well as the latter as Panjabi 
in the same part of the verb oddly enough uses ^ in the 
majority of words, but MT after a cerebral, as “ to bore,” 

but “to vex” ; both from In other cases also 

there is much confusion, especially in the hitherto somewhat 
uncultivated Gujarati, where ^ is often needlessly and in- 
correctly written for ^ • It is unnecessary to give instances, as 
lihis is no regular law of development, but either a following 
of the similar Prakrit custom, or mere carelessness and ignor- 
ance. 

^ undergoes a remarkable and very important change, by 
virtue of which many singular words and forms may be ex- 
plained, and their derivation elucidated. ' 

is, as will be readily perceived, both a labial and a nasal, 
and the change consists in separating these two essences, and 
giving to each a distinct expression. The labial quality of 
this letter takes the form of and the nasal that of anuswara, 
thus forming the sound in which the nasal element precedes 
the labial. This is the first step, of which familiar instances 
are as follows : 

Skr. “ disease,” H. M. ^V/. 

Skr. ** inyrolialjiTi, H. '4^1 S. M. 

Skr. “ name,” H. 

Skr. imr “ village,” H. M. id. 

Skr. “swarthy,” H. ?rN^, P. id., 8. Vprm and 

^ For4Kindlii insertion of i, and for its change of ^ into see furtheiiioh. 
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Skr. JRin: “prince,” H. P. ?|WT. M. 

Skr. “lotus,” H. P. id., S. 

Skr. “ soft,” M. • 

Skr. “ son-in-law,” M. ^rNrt. 

Skr. xrr^ “ foot,” Pr. iy T ^^ > H* P. id- 

The next step is the onpssion of anusw^ira, isolated instances 
of wjiich occur in all the languages, but especially in Marathi, 
if we may take Molcsworth as an authority in the matter. The 
use of the anuswara is very capricious, however, in this combi- 
nation, owing to the lightness of its pronunciation. I know of 
no method by which the sound of such words as 
etc., can bo expressed in Roman characters. Those who main- 
tain that the object of transliteration is to enable a person 
unacquainted with Oriental languages to pronounce a word 
right, merely from seeing it written in their own characters, 
will find this class of words rather an obstacle. If there is one 
method of writing these words more hopelessly wrong and 
nfislcading than any other, it is the common b^nglish form 
of “ -ong ; our countrymen write “ forest- 

village Wootton, i\e. ‘Svood-town’*) Bongong,’' and pro- 
nounce it so as to rhyme with “ song,” ** long,” and the like ! 
Others write gaon, which uninstructed English persons would 
naturally pronounce others again write gduiv, which is 

right enough, provided it be first explained that the n is nasal, 
as in French, but who would guess this if not told ? The fact 
is,* these words are pronounced exactly like the name of the 
French city of Laon, that is, as gate with a contraction of the 
throat while pronouncing the vowel, which has the effect of 
sending part of the breath through the nose, and imparting a 
nasal sound to the whole word, so that it is almost impossible 
to say exactly where the nasal comes in ; the word floats in an 
atmosphere of nasalization, so to speak. A Frenchman would 
naturally and ^ unhesitatingly pronounce the word correctly 
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from seeing the spelling gaon^ but we are not writing solely, or 
even principally, for the sake of our French neighbours. It 
would be interesting to see how Messrs. Meadows Taylor *and 
party, who profess to be able so to transliterate an Indian word 
that any ordinary Englishman shall infallibly pronounce it 
correctly at sight, would manage this class of words. 

To return to our subject, the nasal being so slight and 
volatile, as I have stated above, it naturally is frequently 
dropped, leaving only the labial element. Instances are M. 
iTT^=^TR; M. also — 

Skr. “ circumference/* II. (»c'o), G. w/., B. o. fWlt. 

P. retains the nasal fi|\i . 

Skr. “ vehicle,” Old H. 

Sl(r. IHR “going,” H. aft (for apRT). 

Skr. “ox-tail fan,” S. ’3rh5> sometimes also in H. 

written but generally 

Inasmuch as the ^ in this class of words is always pronounced 
soft like and not hard as «?, it naturally slides into u or*o ; 
thus Skr. •rrR=P. S. •TTS with double anuswara, the 

former of which is the usual Sindhi method of softening down 
a hiatus, the latter only is organic. H. XTR = P. XHTS ; VTR = S. 

This is after all perhaps little more than a different way of 
writing; there is no difference in the pronunciation of the words. 

Bengali and Oriya omit the labial entirely in some words, as 
0. -41^*911= this is because with them 

has already the sound of q, so that even omitting the labial does 
not very materially alter the pronunciation. 

In the following words the nasal has been dropped, and the 
labial amalgamated with the preceding jrowel. 

Skr. ?rT»R “ dwarf,” H. P. ^T, B. or 

Skr. “ going,” H. . 

Skr. “ oxtail,” see above. 
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Many others may be found sometimes written with at 
others with ^ or according to the fancy of the writer. 

Skr. '‘iord/^ becomes in H. P. id, S. B., 

O. and its compound itH^ in like manner H. » 

.and BO in the rest. M. forms an exception, having 
In all of these but M., the influence of the folloAving palatal 
vowel t has caused the elision of the labial, leaving only the 
anuswara. 

Occasionally a vowel, generally ft or d, is substituted for the 
labial, as — 

Skr. “hair of the body,” H. P- B. 

Skr. ^ “ smoke,” H. P. *V/., S. B. O. 

Skr. “earth,” H. ^ or P., S. id., G. 

Skr. “ worm,” S. 

It might seem proper to connect with this peculiarity of tn 
the II. cowdung/' from Skr. through a form 

bjut it secmif more rational to suppose that the Hindi 
worfl is a modern compound of cow, and T’C “ gift or 
** blessing.’^ To those who know how useful and highly prized 
an article cowdung is in India, this latter explanation will no 
doubt commend itself. 

§ G6. In Chapter I. § 24, I have explained the peculiarities 
attendant on the usage of the sibilants, under the head of pro- 
nunciation. Where so much carelessness and laxity exists in 
writing, not only among the masses, bikt even among literary 
men, and ii; the manuscripts and published works of writers 
in many of these languages, we can only treat these changes 
as matters of pronunciation. Whenever a fixed standard of 
orthography shall have been arrived at, the time will have 
come to analyze the changes which the sibilants undergo among 
themselves from a phonetic point of view ; at present it would 
be but lost labour Jbo attempt to do so. 


VOL. I. 


17 
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For the same reason it is not possible here to take notice 
of the rules laid down by Prakrit writers on this subject. In 
the dark ages of India so numerous and conflicting were the 
changes and migrations of races, that it is nd longer worth 
while to look for the local peculiarities mentioned by the 
Prakrit grammarians in the places which they assign to them. 
The whole of the Gangctic Doab, Rohilkhand, and Oudh, with 
the tract north of the Ganges lying between Oudh and Tirhut, 
is now peopled by Aryan tribes, who still preserve traditions of 
their comparatively recent advent into those regions. Northern 
Tirhut has been won from mountain-tribes, chiefly non- Aryan, 
in historic times. The Ahirs of Sindh are now found all over 
Aryan India. The Marwaris, Meds, Jats, and other tribes, 
have wandered northwards and southwards, westwards and 
south-westwards, till we can no longer trace them back to their 
original seats. Mixed races call themselves Rajputs, and claim 
to come from Chi tor or Ajmer, unconscious that their high 
cheekbones, flat noses, and narrow pig-like^ eyes, give the lie as 
they speak to their absurd pretensions. 

The use of the sibilant by the various modern nationalities, 
then, is one of those points on which we wait for more light, 
and on which premature speculations would be not only idle, 
but absolutely noxious. 

There is one point, however, on which we touch solid ground. 
The sibilant has a tendency, more or less developed in all the 
languages, though culminating in Sindhi and Panjabi, to pass 
into This is a v?jy ancient practice. In the priUaitive 
Iranian h regularly corresponds to the ^ of early ^ryan. 

SANSKRIT. ZEND. 

?0nf “ she,” M 

seven,” hapta 


MOD. PERSIAN. 



“ thou art,” 


ahi 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

MOD. PERSIAN. 

|pir“dry,” 

hmhka 


thousand,” 

hazanra 


^“togo,” 

hrap 



It is in complete correspondence with this ancient change 
that we find the propensity to replace s by h exhibiting itself 
in its fullest force in those parts of India which lie nearest to 
the Iranian frontier, namely, the Pan jab and Sindh. In these 
two languages "the a is not only changed to //, but occasionally 
even entirely thrown away. A few examples out of many 
hundreds are here adduced : — 


OTHER 


SANSKRIT. 

SINDHI. 

PANJABI. 

LANGUAGES. 

cotton,” 



0. 1^. 




11. id. 

“ a hos ” (league), 

sBtir 



“ grinding,” 


ifhpTT 


xftlBf “ December- January,” 




“ Jnne-July,” 




“ father-in-law,” 

’Eryft 

(iEt¥TT) 


“ breatlii” 


^IT? 


tthlf?r“twenty”(Pr.iT^) ^ 



“tn'enty.one,” 




thirty ”(Pr.H^) ^ 

. .. a. 



* iriirty-one,' 




“ sixty-one,” 

“ seventy-one,” 

TPSffit 

x^irwz 

[etc. 





It has been remarked before that all these languages show 


^ In this word the ^ may be a hardening of or, on the other hand, merely a 
different wa}^of writing ; see the remarks further on in this section. 
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their common origin, if that were doubtful, by the fact, among 
others, that hardly any process or tendency exists in any one 
*of them which may not be traced, however faintly, in nearly 
all. This is true in the present instance. In every one of the 
languages some few examples may be found of this change, 
though the tendency, so strong in Western India as to become 
a rule, has been so weakened as we go eastwards, that in Bengali 
and Ofiya only a few faint examples can be adduced. 

In the scries ** sixty-nine,’’ seventy-one,” and so on to 
^‘seventy-eight,” the ^ of is changed tg ^ in all the 

languages. I do not give the list here, as it will occur in 
Chapter IV., which see. 

As an example, tliough a somewhat doubtful one, of this 
change running through all the languages, the word pahdr 

mountain,” may be noticed. Its forms are H. B., O. 

M., G., r. The final ^ points to an older Z, 

which would bo softened from so that I would derive the 
word from a Sanskrit form treated as according to 

the usual method of treating ^ in ordinary colloquial spd^ch. 
The meaning would be “stretched out,” “long,” “vast,” and 
this is the more appropriate, as the word is generally applied 
to a mountain range, rather than to an isolated hill or peak. 

Another instance is the local Hindi word “ cattle,” only 
used in the western Hindi area, from . Another local word 
in Eastern Behar is 7^ “ cowshed ” = , B. 

More may be found here and there, but few which run through 
the whole seven languivges. 

There is, however, one important scries which *s noticed by 
Vararuchi ii. 44, consisting of ^ “ ten,” and its compounds 
ehd(^ciscii etc. In these the ^ is regularly changed to If* Pr. 
daha^ edraha, vdraha, etc., for dasa^ ckdda&Uy dicddaka^ and the 
rest. Thus, “eleven,” which may serve as a specimen, is H. 

j P. s. g. M. 

o., B. Tpnr. 
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The ^ is retained iii writing only in H. and S. In P. and 
M. the long d has taken its place, and in the rest it has dis- 
appeared. 

Before leaving the sibilants, some notice must be taken of a 
change, the reverse of that mentioned in 58, whereby 15 
becomes ^ in Marathi, and analogous to that mentioned in the 
same section as prevalent in Bengal, in kucIi cases as 

for and others. Vararuchi ii. 41, gives 

chhatthl for shashthi, chamntuho—Hhniimiikha, ckdrao=Mraka, 
chhattavanno=.aaptaparm. Modern instances are — 

Skr. ^ “six,” Pr. 15, H. P. % , S. Iff, O. |f , M. iff T. »• 

Skr. “sixth,” Pr. II. P. S. gfft, 

Skr. “cliild,” Pr. H. P. UL, ifTfTT, S- 

M. O. l^T^, 1 ^- W\> WT, 

etc., O. Wl ph, 

In Bengali a good many of these words may bo found, which, 
when supported by the analogy of the cognate languages, may 
fairly be treated as bond fide examples of tliis rule ; when not 
so supported, how''evcr, as the majority are not, they may be set 
down as careless spelling. 

is in II. and P., and occasionally in the other languages, 
pronounced ZV/, though still written in fact, on seeing this 
character in an old Hindi MS., one would naturally pronounce 
it kh. This is not merely a matt^ of writing how’ever. 
Several words which in Sanskrit have the ''Gf arc now regularly 
pronounced with kh by the peasantry, to whom the written 
character is entirely unknown. Thus HPsrT “language is pro- 
nounced bhdkhd, and even sometimes written “ rain,^’ is 

and from it is formed a verb “to rain.” Similarly 

we find from from ^ “a 

ram”; froi^ “poison.” Hence also M. a cor- 
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rupted form of ^TPST “ a promise,” Skr. mm • a big 

strong fellow,” from a ram.”^ is also used by the 

vulgar for as in H. The origin of this custom lies pro- 
bably in the alread}’’ mentioned connexion between the sibilants 
and ^9 which latter is hardened to kh, as in Persian. 

§ 67. ^ is a ftxvourite letter with cthe moderns, and is rarely 
elided. One instance is given by Trumpp from the Smdhi, 
Skr. ‘‘joyful,” becomes through a form = 

This is not, however, common. In some Prakrit 
books ^ is used to till up the gap made by the rejection of a 
single consonant between two vowels, and a few instances may 
be found in which it has remained till modern times (Weber, 
Saptas. p. 28). Thus 0. X|T^ “ a pai ” (the coin), H. 

Skr. It is sometimes inserted without cause, as 0. 

“a maund weight,” II..3R^? M. iHff? Skr. As a 

rule its tenacity is greater than that of any other letter, and it 
is pronounced clearly with a somewhat har^aer aspiration than 
in other languages. 

This letter in Sanskrit roots is often merely a softening of an 
aspirate. is originally IW, 1 is ¥9 = probably 

from perhaps also 

Some of these older forms, as grahh and hhri, arc 
preserved in the Vedas, and with regard to the others the 
analogy of forms in the cognate languages shows that the 
aspirate has been dropped, while in many it reappears in various 
tenses of the verb. Ii^ harmony with this practice, caseij are 
found in the modern languages in which h afte|^ anuswara, 
which is in that position a guttural, changes into gh, as in "Wf 
“lion,” which is pronounced singh in all the modern languages, 
and often written in H,, and always so in P. Thus also 
the Prakrit forms “we,” “ye,” become in Oriya 

where the h is changed into the sonant aspirate of 
the organ to which the nasal belongs. 
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§ 68. From If we pass by a natural transition to the aspirated 
letters of all the organs. It has been seen that on the one 
hand the unaspirated letters are extremely liable to elision, 
while on the other h holds its place always very firmly. From 
the combination of these two principles, it comes to pass that 
the aspirated letters frequently lose their organic characteristic, 
and remain as simple A,. the aspiration alone surviving to 
represent them. This is a rule of very general application, 
both in Prakrit and modern times, and is one by which we 
may distinguish earlj from late Tadbhavas with tolerable 
accuracy. It is not, however, of equal force in all aspirates. 
Vararuchi lays it down as ‘‘usual,’’ that is^ not absolute,^ in the 
cases of ^ 5 ^ 5 omitting the palatals, cerebrals, and • 

The omission of the palatals is accounted for, first by the 
tenacity which has been noticed as their characteristic in § f51, 
and secondly by the fact that these letters W and though 
they occur in Sanskrit, represent as a rule sounds of a later 
origin, being devekped out of older sounds, as Vf, or others. 
Although these letters are found in Sanskrit writings of an 
early period, yet their secondary or derivative character can 
hardly be doubted, jh in particular is a very rare letter in 
Sanskrit, while it is extremely frequent in Prakrit. This letter 
has two or three forms, being written sometimes at others 
and at others again all this shows that it is of modern 
origin, and gives rise to the suspicion that it scarcely had a 
fixed and recognized position in the old Indian scheme of 
sounds, until the Pandits began to work at the language, when, 
in accordance with their usual custom, they would invent a 
letter where none existed previously, to avoid leaving any gap 
in their series, just as they did with ^ and We can derive 
no argument from the existence of letters on monuments of the 
earlier type, Asoka’s, Grupta, or Kutila (though it may be 
observed that jh does not occur in Kutila), because the art of 
writing; was a matter of comparatively recent introduction, and 
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does not affect phonetic changes in the spoken languages. In 
the case of the cerebrals their hardness probably preserved 
them, and they too are somewhat secondary in character, being, 
as has been explained before in § 59, old linguals preserved at 
a high point of contact by the influence of or some other 
letter, and consequently regarded b}" Pandits, who worked at a 
time when the usual lingual contact, nf their nation had passed 
down to a lower point of contact, as in some way derivccL-from 
the dentals, an erroneous view, in which they have been followed 
by many European scholars. 

Thus, If 5 and were, to a great extent, popular 

letters j they had already passed into Prakrit, or rather had 
their origin in Prakrit ; they had come into recognized exist- 
ence, so to speak, lower down the stream than the point at 
which' the otlier aspirates had lost their organic characteristics, 
and were thus safe from further change. 

As to a very little carelessness in uttering it makes it into 
/, and however wide apart these two sounds may be when 
pronounced carefully, or when considered scientifically, the 
personal experience of every one who has lived in this country 
will support the assertion that they are daily and hourly con- 
founded by ordinary speakers. Who ever heard 
pronounced by the lower classes in towns otherwise than as fir,” 
“ fal ” ? or if not quite with the J* sound, at least with some- 
thing very closely approaching to it, and only by purists, or in 
remote parts of the country, with the clear undoubted p/i 
sound ? To this cause-^namely the more complete amalgama- 
tion of the aspirate with the organic sound — may doubtless be 
attributed its preservation. It is softened to which letter in 
Eastern India is constantly regarded by the natives as equiva- 
lent to our English v. 

The aspirates, it must however be remembered, are never 
considered as mere combinations of an ordinary letter with A. 
It is quite a European idea so to treat of them ; kh is not a 
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A-sound followed by an A, it is a k uttered with a greater effort 
of breath than ordinary. The native name for the aspirates is 
mahdprdna ‘‘ great breath,” as opposed to the lenes or alpaprdna 
‘^little breath,” letters. The European method of speaking is 
used in this section as bei^g likely to be more familiar to the 
reader ; but it must ever be borne in mind that the aspirate is 
uttered by one action of tJie mouth ; there is not the slightest 
stop BT pause between the k and the h ; in fact, no native ever 
imagines that there is a k or an h cither in the sound. The 
difference between eat,” and \ Mi “ cause to say,” 

is extremely well marked, even in the most rapid speaking. 
Thus Vararuchi, in his rule above quoted, ii. 27, does not say 
that ^ and the rest retain only their aspirate. Such an ex- 
pression would have been quite unintelligible to himself and 
his scholars. He says is substituted for etc. Ho looks 
upon ? as quite a distinct letter, and exhibits no consciousness 
of there being an h involved or co.ntained in the ’Hi already. 
The Indian ^ the»diffcrs entirely from ^ 4- ^ on the one hand, 
as ’much as it does from the Arabic ^ on the other. 

Thus ^ 4- 'i? are two distinct sounds, and are always sounded 
as such. ^ is a ^ uttered with a greater expenditure of breath 
than ordinary. ^ is a guttural uttered deep down in the throat, 
and having no real aspiration in it at all, beyond this that the 
makhraj, or place of uttei^nce of it, is so low down in the throat 
as to be quite on the extreme edge of that region of the palate 
within which the guttural sound lies, and approaching the 
confines of that region within which tj^ere is no organic utter- 
ance any longer, because no possibility of contact, but merely 
aspiration or simple forcible passage of air. 

We may now proceed to give examples of the change, which, 
as it is one which passes through the Prakrits into the modern 
languages, may be exhibited with special regard to the latter, 
the former being merely inserted when they occur, because in 
this, as«in so m|iny other cases, the words most frequently in 
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use in the Prakrits are not by any means those which are most 
commonly met with in the moderns. 

§ 69. ^ is changed to ^ in the following instances : — 

8 kr. “ face,” Pr. H. P. S. 

Skr. to write,” Pr. M. . 

Skr. “ hunting,” II. P. S. 

Skr.^in^ “ iemale friend,” Pr. s. 

In all these cases, however, there exist forms in thus all 
the languages still use in all but M., the usual form is 
as in n. though Gujarati omits the i, and has 

is also still in use, and is only in use in 
Sindhi ; all the other languages retain the word which, 
however, is no longer a colloquial, but merely a literary 'and 
poetic word. 

Skr. “praise,” Pr. WlfT. H. P- WPH* S. 

Skr.'^iqff “a well-wheel,”' P., H. S. 

Skr. gftR “loins,” Pr. P. S. M. (for 

; all ill the sense of coire. 

Skr. W “ cloud,” Pr. » H. iff , iftf ,*P. ift’f , and , S. ifty . 

This letter is also frequently retained, as in 

and split up and inverted in fffPTT 
** borax” = through and , A similar 

instance is for^^f;^? from H. root of 

the esculent water-lily,” P. id., S. G., B., and 0. 

from Skr. is an instance of the protective 

^ The 80-callcd “Persian wheel,” used all over the Panjab' and in parts of 
Hindustan to draw water for purposes of irrigation. It has a string of earthen pots 
which go down empty and come up full, and tUt over into a tripigh. 
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power of the anusw&ra, of which more will have to be said 
hereafter. 

Skr. “ curse,” Pr. H. (see § 52). 

Skr. irrar “ song,” Pr. irTfT, Old H. S. inf. 

Skr. “ saying,” Pr. H. P. ^rfWT, S. G. 

fif^* Singularly this very common word in all 

the other languages is totally wanting in M. 

Skr. WlfX “prior,” H. P., M., O., B. id., G. S. TJ^T- 

Instances of the retention of ^ are M. cjisjlii = , which 

is, however, rare, T. ^V|Ujl $ S. in the altered sense of 

“ to think.” arro^rr = , here, again, through the influence 

of anuswara. ‘Uo churn,’’ ‘^a churning- stick ” 

=Skr. inr^^ and with the cerebral II. “ buttermilk,’* 

though H. has also to churn M. *l|i8|«f ; 

B. Wl. “ curds”; G. Wlf, iTepO*, wH “ curds,” 

etc.; S. ^nar> Skr. ‘‘herd”; 11. WST is almost a 

Tatsama, though found in Old Hindi ; P. has the more usual 
form 

Skr. “ deaf,” Pr. H. M., O. ul„ B. G. 

Skr. “curds,” Pr. H. and so in all. 

Skr. ?rTV “ merchant,” Pr. H. . O. id., P. , ^TT^, 

S. ’Sfiy (through a confusion with Pers. xj ^ » often used as a title by 
certain castei). 

Skr. ^\|^“wife,” Pr, H. B. M., S. G. fy, S. 

o. 

S3kr. “wheat,” H. S.ijlf, B. ar*T. O. aRf 

Skr. jftVT “ l«ard,” “ iguana,” H. , P., S. id., G. ajt- 
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This letter being a media, and as such more liable to elision 
than any tenuis, exhibits fewer instances of retention than the 
others. Such are H. etc., though the more 

usual form taken by this root in all the languages is ^^3 as in 
H. “ a warrior,’’ etc. ; ‘‘ washerman,” Skr. ; 

Skr. » white,” H. >ifhaT, B., 0 ., G, S. ViTt, 
M. Skr. '«n “to blew,” Pr. ’gm, B. 

“ bellows,” H. S. vlNi^ “ to kindle,” G. In 

the case of initial V3 many instances may be found among 
genuine Tadbhavas. 

is, like V3 a letter which affords a very large range of instances 
of elision : 

anflT “deep,” H. aiff?;!. and so in all. 

“ herdsman,” H. M. id. 

to be,” Pr. fr. H. ffsiT, P- ftTSTT. S. G. M. 

«• (t^)> frt;?}- 

“pot,” II. ftit, p. id., S. G. fi^, M. id. and 

B., O. 

“ to be fair,” H. “ ornament,” “ pleasant ” ( 

** to beseem,” S. “ beauty, ” P- 

1 1 retain the forms in ^ in common 

use. G. follows the Hindi, but has also 'SHf and derivatives. 

“beauty,” H. P., 8- id- 

“ bond,” H. and so in all. 

Here may also be introduced B. “ to take.” which I 
suppose to be from an earlier form as is shown by S. 

3 from Skr. The S. proves this to be the origin of 

the word by retaining the passive participle ^fVt3 which is 
from the Skr. p.part. is to be explained as in the 

first instance for ^^T 3 which is identical with the form §11113 
in use now in Panjabi, from WfWT, cf. Tf^RTT; etc., in ,Ch. II. 
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^ 35 ; in B. 0. 5}^, from the confusion between ^ and 
There is a rarely used Skr. root which would produce 
on the analogy of from ^ y but I prefer the deriva- 
tion from both on account of the doubtfulness of the root 
W[y and because it brings the Hindi more into conformity with 
the other languages. Tlie reader may choose for himself. S. 
has also another verb from a root forming its 

pass^ye participle ( = ^5rTf^= ^rrf%^ = ^fT ^)5 which 

lends additional confirmation to the derivation. The old H. 
p.p. may be held to point to a form through 

(cT=^=^=^='«r). 

It will be observed that Grimm’s law of positional changes 
holds good to a great extent in the case of these aspirates. 
While they are frequently, nay almost regularly, changed into 

in the middle of a word, a process equivalent to the elision of 
tho non-aspirated letters, since they lose all their organic por- 
tion, retaining only the aspiration common to all, they are on 
the other hand, wlien occurring as initials, almost as regularly 
Trained. The most striking exception is the case of which 
is often changed to ^ in the beginning of a word, as in the 
instances given above. Here too, however, there is an analogy 
to the case of the non-aspirated labial ^y which, as we have 
seen, possesses peculiar weaknesses, and is more liable to 
absorption, liquefaction into a vowel, and other hard treatment 
than the letters of any other organ. Such a point as this is 
one of those landmarks which are so cheering to tho student, 
pointing-^s it does, however dimly and obscurely at present, to 
the existence of deep underlying laws, which a longer research 
and more intimate acquaintance with these languages will 
enable us eventually to unearth ; so that we may hope, in spite 
of the terrible gap of so many centuries, one day to have dis- 
covered the whole phonetic system of this group in all its 
ramifications, and triumphantly refute those sciolists who talk 
so con^dently of the ‘‘lawless licence” of Hindi derivation. 
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We now come to the unchanging aspirates W9 'ST? and 
to a certain extent 'm* It is not perhaps strictly correct to 
apply the epithet ‘ unchanging ’ to any but the first two. No 
instances of the change of these two exist, either in Prakrit or 
in the modems. 7 is not elided, but passes often into its 
media ' 5 . Instances (Var. ii. 24 ) are madham, Jadharam, 
kadhoram, for mat/ia, jathara, katliofa. As so often happens, 
these examples do not occur in the moderns, or rather Jhese 
• words, the first of which is common, the last two rare, are 
found in their Sanskrit form mathy etc., in most languages. 
M. has a diminutive side by side with The word 

means a ‘'monastery,” or college of devotees. Modem instances 
are — 

Skr. xftZJ stool,** H. P. id., S. G. 

Skr. trZir “reading,** H. XTSiTT, P. id., S. G. M. 'CTSW , 

O. B. 

Skr. “ ginger,’* P. S. ^[t%- 

Skr. “ necklace,’* S. P. dimill. 

More examples will be found in Chapter IV., in cases where 
15 is a secondary formation — that is, where it has arisen from 
some earlier form, as ^3 or the like. 

There is an isolated instance of 'Sf passing into ^3 in Skr. 
“ axe,” G, and S. 9 but here we have properly 

the same process as in ? namely, that the 'S has 

been softened into its corresponding media ^3 and tLc.t again 
into ^3 in G. and S. the W has been dropped. In H. the 
form is §hwfl^3 P. and 5ifTTr3 M. 

B. shows the transition in the colloquial form IP does 

frequently pass into ^3 in fact, from the earliest Sanskrit 
times there is a close connexion between the two sounds, the 
point of junction being a sound 13 ^ Ih. The same relation 
exists between the unaspirated letters, as in the Vedic 3!^ = 
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f^dbl • In the Vedas IT is often written 35* The most familiar 
example in the modern languages is — 

Skr.^sft^ «brideffrooin»(Ved.*^t5rr)> **■ 155T. 

Skr.^i|^« bride, daughter ” ( = 

Cases in which ^ is wholly elided do not occur, at least none 
have yet been discovered and established. 

In^Prakrit we have a somewhat similar change (Var, ii. 25), 
ankoUaz=,ankotha ; here the aspirate appears to have been lost, 
and the / doubled. The root vesht is also said to be changed 
to vella when preceded by ud or mm (Var. viii. 41), which 
gives us another instance, as we know that vesht becomes first 
vetthy and subsequently vedhy as Vararuchi himself states in the 
preceding section (viii. 40). These changes are again, as in 
the case of bhy quite in analogy with the changes that take 
place in the corresponding unatpirated letters, so that every- 
where, however feeble and indistinct may be our light, we* are 
yet justified in asserting the thoroughly homogeneous, and 
consequently distinctly national and characteristic nature of all 
the phonetic changes we meet with. 

XR is softened to ^ in Prakrit in sihhdy sehhalidy sabhari, 
sabhalam, for §iphd, kphdlikdy mphariy saphala. In the modern 
languages one of these is found a carp,'’ II. P. 

The letter is, however, more generally retained, being 
of comparatively rare occurrence in the middle of a word, with 
the exception of compounds, which must be treated as two 
separate ^rds for our present purpose. 

Judging ^from the constant tendency of all languages to pass 
their words through a gradual process of softening, ^it may 
rationally be conjectured that the aspirated tenues ^5 ^9 'Sy 
^9 would first be softened into their corresponding mediao, and 
then into simple We have given evidence of this process 
in the case of ^ and which indeed go no further than this 
first stqp as a rule ; but it may be as well to seek for instances 
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in the other letters, with a view to establishing still further the 
harmony of transition throughout the aspirates. 

Panjabi and Sindhi are the most promising fields for this 
part of the inquiry, as' they both particularly affect medial 
letters in opposition to tenues ; the search, however, is not to 
be confined to those languages alone. 

^ into 

Skr. 'SiW “chain,” P., S. G. 

A 

Skr. “stroke,” S. “ cunning ” {Le, “ strokes * of villaiiy), 

“line,” G. 

If into ?[• This change is indicated by the extreme points, 
rather than by the intermediate stage. Thus, when we find H. 

vitrified brick,’' or “ slag,” derived from Skr. (^) 9 
it is apparent that there has been an intermediate form 
So also, in deriving Skr. ^ a waterfall,” from the root ^*51^ 
to^stream,” there necessarily intervenes a form • 
ysf into The examples adduced of this transition are 
complicated by the fact of the presence of T 9 which cerebraliites 
the ^ into So that from regarded as we get 

Pr. tJOTf for Similarly Skr. “loose,” becomes 

in Pr. which is explained by the origin of the word 

from the root a form of which is . The moderns use 
this word with rejection of the whole of the first syllable. 
Thus, H. M., G. id., P. feffT, S. f«fr, B., 0. 

To these may be added S. <rtf®=Skr. where again the 
influence of the r is felt. * • 

The modem languages, however, are not always careful to 
follow the above processes. Marathi in particular, and the 
others in % minor degree, exhibit in a sporadic and soYnewhat 
disconnected manner a tendency to drop the aspiration, and to 
use only the unaspirated form of the letter. This is more 
frequently observable in the middle or at the end of a word, 
and in Bengali more particularly with cerebrals, as W, when 
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pronounced as M. The rule holds good whether the aspirate be 
in existence in Sanskrit, or have arisen from some Pr. change. 

Examples : 

Skr. “destruction,” H. “ to be spoilt,” P. 

S. , B O. id . ; here M. in contrast to its usual custom 

retains the aspirate, as 

Skr. "dear "(in price), H. Tr^3|T> P- S. TT^aft, M. 

but G. 

Skr. TSt^r “stool,” B. M. trrz. 

[H. “to extinguish ” (§ 46j.] B. gsrm, M. ^51%'. 

Skr. “hand,” Pr. fjei, M. fTfT, instead of fTO, B., O. iil. 

Skr. “elephant,” Pr. M. for fT^. B., O. id. 

Skr. “evening,” Pr. M. for ^f^J, G. id. 

Skr. “junction,” M. 

Skr. “shoulder,” M. ^| <^ , G. 

Bengali instances of ^ for ^ arc ^^=H. from Skr. 

where the outgoing ■*! aspirates the "S in all languages ; 
iTtTT “ stool, ”= H. Wr«T; ^n%=H. “with a half,” Skr. 
^rrt, M. also B. and O. M. “lQdder,”=H. 

from Skr. ; B. H. Tfft, Skr. 

Instances in Oriya of the same tendency are the following : 

Skr. “ tortoise,” O. 

Skr. ^rW<n “a cake of cowduiig,” O. where the aspirate has 

been thfo\^ forward into the 

Skr. P the wood-apj^e tree,” O. H. 

Skr. “ axe,” O. 

Skr. “ heard,” O. 

Skr. “question,” O. 

The general treatment of the aspirates in the modern lan- 
guages hits by soipe authors been thought to betray signs of 

18 
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non- Aryan influence, on the ground that this treatment shows 
an aversion to aspiration, which is seen also in the Dravidian 
languages which have no aspirates. But I do not see, in the 
first place, how the rejection of the organic portion of an 
aspirated letter and the retention of the rough breathing can 
be called an aversion to aspirates ; on the contrary, it seems to 
me to be a great fondness for them. An aversion to aspirates 
would testily itself, not by changing hh into /f, but by ch't*nging 
it into /*, which is jirecisely what our languages do not do, 
except in a few Bengali and Marathi words. 

Moreover, although there are no aspirates in the Dravidian 
languages, there are in all the non- Aryan dialects of the 
Himalayas and in the Gondi of Central India. Tibetan also 
possesses the aspirated surds, though not the sonants ; and some 
of the sub-dialects of Tibetan indulge in aspiration to a greater 
extent than Sanskrit, as they aspirate not only the consonants 
of the five organs, but even semivowels and nasals. Thus, 
Magar mlieny fire,’’ rhciy ‘‘goat,” wha, “fowl,” mhuty “blow,” 
are examples of aspirations which are never met with in old 
Aryan. 

Thirdly, it may be pointed out that so far from having any 
aversion to the aspirates, the colloquial languages from the 
earliest Prakrits downwards indulge in a variety of aspirations, 
regularly changing the sibilants of Sanskrit into h under 
almost all circumstances. Instead of attributing to the Prakrits 
a dislike of the aspirate, and ascribing this characteristic to 
non- Aryan influence, ^we should be disposed to consider an 
excessive fondness for this class of apunds as one of the most 
marked Prakrit features, and one in which it is very strongly 
contrasted with the Dravidian languages, though harmonizing 
in this respect with the non- Aryan dialects of Tibetan origin 
which are still spoken in the recesses of the Himalayas. 

§ 70. Visarga is conspicuous by its absence from all the 
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modern languages. It’was at best a mere grammarian’s fiction, 
to be classed with and such like inventions. In the 

nominative case of nouns it replaces the organic with which 
that case properly terminates, and has in Prakrit given way to 
0 or ^ in Sanskrit nominatives in as, while it has been entirely 
dropped in nominatives in is, ns, or other vowels. In * the 
various parts of the verb in ‘which it occurs no trace of it can 
now b5 found, inasmuch as the modern verb has entirely aban- 
doned the ancient inflectional method of formation, and has 
adopted the analytical system of participles and auxiliaries ; 
even in those tenses where some relics of the synthetical system 
exist, the dual having been entirely rejected, the visarga with 
which its throe j^ersons ended has been lost, and in the first 
person plural so great has been the change that it is difficult to 
decide whether the visarga has really liad any influence or not. 

Where visarga exists in the middle of a word, as in 
“ pain,'' and in words compounded with the preposition 
the ruder languages reject it altogether and Avrite simply 
froro for In those languages which have a 

double form, one literary, the other popular, the former of 
course retains the visarga, the latter does not. 

Anuswara is used throughout to replace the nasal when It 
forms the first element of a nexus. In Bengali and Oriya, 
however, there is an exception to this rule, anuswara in them 
being merely a nasal and pronounced always ug, never under 
any conditioys m, as some German writers have of lute taken 
to write it. To a Bengali the translitdVation amSa would be 
quite uiiintelKgiblc, as the word is to him aagslta. Even in 
reading Sanskrit the custom is to pronounce this mark as ng; 
thus, would bo read idaug nibedamng. There is 

nothing further to remark on this character. 

§ 71. This chapter may bo concluded by a few instance in 
which a v?hole syllable of a word has been inverted. This sort 
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of corruption is common among the lower orders all over India. 
Thus, for Pers. mailah^ a favourite pronunciation is 

mathal. The constant, tliough unconscious, striving to give 
some meaning, or reason for a meaning, to a word often results 
in these curious changes. To the Hindu peasant matlah con- 
veys* no intrinsic or esoteric meaning, but when reversed it 
seems quite natural that mathal, Le, strength of 

the intellect,’^ should be a phrase for ‘'aim,” “ object,” Vtc. I 
have heard this word corrupted to 9)ian talah, “search of the 
mind,’* talah being more familiar than its derivative; ani kdl for 
Jlijj, in the sense of “death,” is also quoted as a similar case 
by one writer. Examples of this inversion are as follows : 

Skr. “throwing,” Pr. %l|, H. (inverted and with tiie aspirate 

thrown back to the initial^ “ to throw,” P., G. id,, S, HTfBflf, M. 

O. awd | (with total rejection of aspirate and e). 

Skr. to be drowned” (connected Is “ to cover ”), 11. 



form cf lgVfJ, etc., as well. 

Skr. ftnarr (from ’SiffxraT “ to cover”) II. W « «lso VtlRT, 


and so in all. 

Skr. ^ “ candlestick ” (literally “ candle-hed,” because in an 

Indian lamp the wick lies in a cup full of oil), B. for 

0. id. 

Skr. “visiting,” H. ’q:^V|7 “to arrive,” in Tirhut 

Many more inversions of this kind will readily occur to the 
memory of readers acquainted with these languages, though 
such words are not generally found in dictionaries, being looked 
on, with some justice, as merely local corruptions arising from 
ignorance or caprice. It will be seen, however, from the in- 
stances given above that a recognition of the existence of 
this i;endency is sometimes useful us pointing the way to the 
derivation of a i^ord which might otherwise remain unknown. 
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§ 72. The treatment of compound consonants involves some 
curious considerations on the subject of the power of articula- 
tion possessed by the human organs of speech in ancient and 
modem times. Sanskrit in this respect resembles all the early 
languages oWts family, inasmuch as it is rich in combinations 
of consonants in groups of two, three, and even occasionally 
four, without any intervening vowel. We find the same state 
of things in the Semitic family also ; the Aramaic group, 
which is now generally admitted to represent the oldest type, 
clusters its consonants together in a way which at times almost 
defies pronunciation; the Hebrew, which stands second in point 
of antiqijity, is less addicted to this practice, having several 
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contrivances, such as s//*ra, for avoiding too great an accumula- 
tion of consonants, while in the Arabic, a group of a much later 
to use Renan’s expression, ‘‘the consonants swim in a 
sea of vowels ” ; comparing Aramaic forms, such as Idalt^ Jdaln^ 
meIdJau, JiJnmUy with the Hebrew hetaltdf hdtahiu, kdt^denH^ 
anal'hnu, and Arabic katfdatd, katahid, inkidlandy naldinUy the 
gradual incr('aso of vowels is clearly seen. This instance is 
adduced merely as an illustration of what is meant by the 
power of arl,i(uilation. To utter a series of consonants, each of 
which recpiires a separate contact, without allowing any vowel to 
intervene, is an effort of the* organs of speech which can only 
bo accomplished when those organs arc vigorous and strong. 
Thus wo find the Dravidians of the south of India unable to 
pronounce Sanskrit words containing a compound consonant 
without the insertion of one or more vowels. For instance, in 
Tamil, Av//r/=Skr. striy ^dw^w?=Skr. dhdnamy kiruUimuzn 
kriahiuty (q)])imi/os(nia-=zaprai/oj(may taluca^z^taUva. “ The lan- 
guages of the Indo-European class are • fond of conjbining 
clashing consonants and welding them into one sylj^blc by 
sheer force of enunciation ; and it is certain that strength and 
directness of character and scorn of difficulties are character- 
istics, not only of the Indo-European languages, but of the 
races by which those languages are spoken. On the other 
hand, the Dravidiaii family of languages prefers softening away 
difficulties to grappling with them ; it aims at ease and soft- 
ness of enunciation rather than impressiveness : multiplying 
vowels, separating consonants, assimilating differences /^f .sound, 
and lengthening out its words by successive agglutinations ; it 
illustrates the characteristics of the races by whict it is spoken 
by the soft, sweet, garrulous effeminacy of its utterances.”^ 
Withir . the domain of the Indo-European family, however, 
there are many degrees of power in this respect. In the 
highest grade are to be placed the old Aryan, Latin, and old 
^ Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, p. 139. 
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German. In the next Zend, which is a degree weaker than 
Sanskrit ; Greek, which can bear less consonant-clashing than 
Latin; and Sclavonic, which interpolates vowels with greater 
frequency than its Teutonic neighbour. 'Weakest of all are 
the modern Romance languages, and the Indian Prakrits. And, 
considering the subject chronologically, cacli stage of cverj^ 
language is, as a rule, less capable of elaborate articulation than 
that which preceded it.. And this brings us back to our 
immediate subject: just as the Prakrits efieininately soften or 
omit single consonants from Sanskrit words, so, in the case of 
compound consonants, they have recourse to several devices for 
avoiding the effort of uttering them. Here again, however, 
the modern Indian languages are stronger than the Prakrits, 
in many cases exhibiting a greater power of consonantal articu- 
lation, though alwa3"s weaker than the original Sanskrit. In 
modern Tadbhavas indeed, in which no trace of Prakrit influ- 
ence is to be expected, the amount of softening or weakening 
is not very great, ^ not more so than in modern English as 
couipared with the English of a thousand years ago. Take for 
instance a passage from King Alfred’s translation of Gregory’s 
Pastoral:^ ‘^Ne sccal he noht unalyfedes don, ac Hunt thsetto 
othre raenn unalyfedes doth he sceal wepan sw® swne his agne 
scylde, hiora untrymnessc he sccal throwian on his hcortan, 
and thaes godes his nihstena he sceal fagenian swoo swa) his 
agnes.” This would run in modern English thus : “Nor shall 
he nought unallowed (unlawful) do, and that that (that which) 
other,n\pn »nallowed do, he shall weep so so (as) his own guilt 
(Germ. Bchukly Dan. shyldj our guilt ftr aguilt)^ their un trim- 
ness (infirmity) he shall dree in his heart (sympathize with), 
and of the good of his next (neighbour) he shall fain (rejoice) so 
so (as) of his own.” The words in parenthesis are the modern 
way of expressing the word which they follow, which is the 
etymological equivalent of the old English. Now the modern 
1 P. 60, ed. Sweet, Early English Text Society, 1871. 
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Tadbhavas in the Indian languages differ very little more from 
Sanskrit, and sometimes not so much as ^ unallowed' from ‘unaly- 
fedes,' ^ dree' from ‘ throwian,' ‘ next' from 'nihsta,' or 'fain' from 
' fagenian.’ It must be remembered that the earliest of modern 
Tadbhavas, dating from the wane of Buddhism, are about con- 
temporaneous with Alfred, while early Tadbhavas are of course 
far more ancient. It is necessary to bear this in mind, because 
some writers have asserted that the modern Indian languages 
have deviated far more widely from their primitive type than 
the European languages, and have argued from thence that the 
former arc now more hopelessly corrupted and confused than 
the former. It may be replied that the rate at which develop- 
ment has proceeded seems to be the same in both cases, and 
that climatic influences, while they determine the direction of 
that development, do not accelerate it. When we find aii 
Indian word mucli more extensively changed tlian we can 
produce a parallel for in European languages, the reason is 
generally to bo found in the fact that tho process has been 
going on for a much longer time in India than in Europe. 
Certain it is that some of the Prakrits exhibit at times extreme 
forms of corruption, but reasons have been given for doubting 
whether these Prakrits were ever spoken ; and from the example 
of the Bhagavati, we may conjecture that when more texts 
come to light, they will confirm what is now only a suspicion, 
Uiat in the two leading points of hiatus and assimilation the 
real spoken languages of those times did not go so far as the 
literature w’ould make us believe. The hiatus cai£sed*by the 
elision of single consonants is an attempt to reduce the labour 
of speaking, and quite parallel to it is the process of assimila- 
tion, which will now be explained, both processes being ex- 
emplifications of the fact that as a rule modern articulation is 
simpler and less harsh than ancient, and that especially in the 
case of consonants, whether compound or single, there is a 
tendency to reduce their number and simplify their enunciation 
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running through all the languages of the Indo-Germanic 
family. 

§ 73. For the purpose of expressing the combination of two 
consonants without the intervention of a vowel, as in kt^ sn, 
the term “nexus’* is employed. Three kinds of nexus may 
conveniently be distinguished : — 

(1.) The strong nexus, composed of strong letters only, as 

(2.) The mixed nexus, composed of a strong and a weak 
letter, as ^3 ^3 

(3.) The weak nexus, composed of weak letters only, as ’SIT , 

15 , 

By strong letters arc meant the first four letters of the five 
vargas : 




’T, 






z, 





'er. 


Vf. 






By weak letters are meant the nasals ^3 ^3 ^3 ^ ; sibilants 

^3 ^^3 ^ 3 semivowels ^3 T3 ^3 ^ ; and The combinations 
^ and so often treated as single letters, I include under the 
mixed nexus. 

TheJaws of these three kinds of nexus are briefly as follows : 
(1.) In the strong nexus the Prakrife assimilate the first letter 
to the last, and the modern languages, except Panjabi and 
Sindhi, reject the first of the two letters and in general lengthen 
the preceding vowel. 

. («) Where the second member of the nexus is ah aspirate, 

Prakrit changes the first member into the corresponding un- 
aspirated letter. 
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( 0 ) Where the nexus is followed by a long or heavy 
syllable, the modern languages do not always make the 
compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. 

(2.) In the mixed nexus the weak letter, whether preceding 
or following the strong letter, is in the Prakrits assimilated to 
it ; and in the moderns one of the two letters is rejected, with 
the usual compensatory lengthening of the vowel. 

(a) When the weak letter is a nasal and precedes the 
strong letter, it is changed to anuswara ; in Prakrit without, 
and generally in the moderns with, compensatory lengthening 
of the vowel. 

(3.) In the weak nexus three processes take place : 

(a) Wlicn the two letters are of unetpial strength, the 
weaker is assimilated, as in the mixed nexus. 

(/ 8 ) When they are of equal or nearly equal strength, they 
are divided from one another by the insertion of a vowel ; or, 
( 7 ) They are combined into a third and entirely different 
consonant. 

It 

A table of the relative strength of the weak letters will be 
found in § 92. 

Certain and accurate laws for all these three processes can 
hardly be expected at the present initiatory stage of the in- 
quiry, but the examples to be hereafter given will fairly sub- 
stantiate the tentative rules now laid down. 

The whole of this part of the development • of the modem 
languages seems purely Aryan, and may be paisxlle!led by 
corresponding changes in the other languages of the family, 
as, for instance, the modern Romance languages of Southern 
Europe. As none of the non- Aryan families in India arc 
prone to the use of compound consonants, their influence can 
hardly be looked for in this branch of the inquiry. It is, how- 
ever, held by some writers, who are never easy unless they 
can drag in some hint of non- Aryan influence to account for 
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changes which require no such explanation, that the weakness 
of Dravidian enunciation, which forbids the use of any complex 
accumulation of consonants, is parallel to the weakness which 
led the Prakrits to assimilate kt into it. As, however, the 
Italians do precisely the same, it is not evident why non- 
Aryan intervention should be suggested. There is a process 
in Prakrit, carried on into the moderns, which certainly does 
resemble Dravidian customs, namely, that of splitting up a 
nexus by the insertion of a vowel ; when the custom is’ discussed 
it will be seen how far this supposition is true ; at any rate it 
has become of late years quite a nuisance, this perpetual sug- 
gestion of non- Aryans here, there, and everywhere; one will 
soon have to believe that the Aryans did not know how to 
speak at all till the Dravidians taught them the use of their 
tongues, and that the Yedas are a mangled copy of some 
ancient Tamil liturgy ! 

§ 74. The Stmong Nexus. — This form of nexus is not so 
common as the others. The number of groups of two letters 
each, which can be formed by combinations of twenty letters, 
is in itself small, and is further in. practice limited by the 
euphonic laws, which forbid the union of a media with a tenuis, 
and the placing of an aspirate as the first member of the nexus. 
Some organs, also, are incapable of combination with others ; and 
of other combinations which would be cuphonically permissible, 
the Sanskrit language afibrds no examples. The actual in- 
stances, therefore, of the strong nexus arc comparatively few.^ 

Vararuchi's way of handling this process is rather extra- 
ordinary. lie considers that of two consonants in a nexus the 

' Portions of this section on the strong nexus appeared in the Journal of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, voL v. p. 149. Having, however, been led by further 
research to modify some of the views which I expressed in that article (written in 
1868), I have had to remodel a great part of it, so that the actual reprint includes 
very little more than the examples. 
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first is elided, and the second doubled. He also omits all men- 
tion of and In spite, however, of his uncritical 

way of putting it, it is clear that he means to lay down the 
same law as that given above. ^ he confuses with ^3 which 
being a weak letter would, in any case, whether preceding or 
following, be assimilated to the other member of the nexus. 
This is clear from his examples. Thus, Skr. lnhdhalia-=i 

Pr. loddhao^ and Skr. pahcaz^Vv. f^^pikkam; Skr. 

luhdhuiriPT. luddho. — ^Var. iii. 51. 

As to ^3 it so seldom occurs as the first member of a nexus 
(except in combinations where '*1'^ ‘‘ six,” constr. forms the 
first element), that Vararuchi probably thought it useless to 
mention it. Similarly I am not aware of any cases where the 
palatals form the first member of a nexus. By Sandhi they 
would migrate into gutturals in composition ; e,(j,'^[^^twach+ 
dash in = twagdosh in, vdeh + ^ ya = ^ 
t'&kya. So that probably no instances exist of palatals as 
initials in a nexus. Vararuchi’s examples are: ^W=H^3 

f|r^R^==ftr(«rat3 

= ^xtr^3 etc. 

Lassen (p. 239) repeats Vararuchi for the most part, but 
shows some consciousness of the difference between a strong 
and a weak nexus. He gives (p. 235) five classes of nexus, 
among which is No. II., “Complexus consonantium quater- 
narum ordinatarum,” which corresponds to my “ strong nexus.” 
His list of examples is different from Vararuchi’s, but does not 
add anything to the general rule already obtained “from the 
Indian author. 

Hoefer, de dialecto Prakrita, p. 90, § 73b, gives a list of 
words in which the Sanskrit form of the nexus is retained in 
Prakrit, but this list has no value, as it rests upon incorrect 
readings. The principal instance is in Vikramorvasi 

(110, 2, Calcutta edition), which Lassen concludes to have 
arisen “ ob negligentiam editorum,” or, perhaps, rather from 
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the proclivity of the scribe towards Sanskrit forms, a fertile 
source of bad readings in the plays. We should undoubtedly 
read Hoefer’s work does not appear to be one of 

much value. 

If now we turn to Pali and the Prakrit of the Jain 
we find the same principle carried out. Instances from the 
Dhammapadam and Bhagavail arc, 

(or in Bhag. = = 

= ^59 (gi^ is probably for gi^? hence the aspirate) . 

Pali seems to have the best claim to be considered as pure 
Magadhi, and in the Mahawanso, one of the chief works in that 
language, we find the same rule, e.f/. 

Numerous instances may be collected from every 
page of the Mahawanso, or any other Pali work. The rule is 
apparently absolute and without exception, so much so, that 
any deviations from it may at once be set down as errors of 
copyists. 

There seems to be no good ground for supposing that the 
last member of a strong nexus is ever assimilated to the first. 
The examples given by Hoefer rest chiefly on incorrect read- 
ings, as shown by Lassen, and no such proceeding can be 
discovered in any of those works of which original MSS. are 
available. 

In the modem languages a good many of the examples given 
by Vararuchi occur : — 

“a sword,” Pr. Var. iii. 1. H. 1st, 'CprVf, Chand, 

Prith. 1.5, 24, “ He attacked, raising sword in 

hand”; 2nd, (but only used for the horn of the rhinoceros, for which 
also is used) ; 3rd, {khara^r ) ; 4th, {kMnd). M. 1st, 

(rare) ; 2nd, 5 3rd, • P* fittest, S. O. B. 

O. deriv. “ swordsman.”^ 

^ The forms and the like are probably connected with 'W'e cannot 

consider them as derhred from 
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mudgOy “a sort of pulse (Phaseolus mungo), Pr. guft’ Var. ib., 
H. M. (also as a Tatsuriia but rare), S. (mungu), O. 
(miigo), G. deest, P. or B. gar (mugs). 

■ 5 ?^^ dugdha, "milk,” Pr.^, H. M. and O. O. 

P. If, 8 . ;#rfv, B. M., G., and B. have also the 

Tatsama form in pretty common use. 

Rsf^ mudgara, “hammer/* Pr. RUf^. This word is used in two 
sepses in the modern lan|^ua^es. (a) Late Tadbhava, = an athlete’s club 
for exercising the muscles. II. Rl^f^ M. R^RR, S. deest^ 

G. RR 5 [R, O. and B. and Rsf^, P. RR^. (/9) Early Tad- 

bhava, = a washerman’s mallet for beating clothes. II. and 

M. jfr»R: <•?!, and oft. 8 . flfgfft, G. jftJT?: and oft. 
The latter form is clearly the older of the two. 

^ahday “a word,” Pr. Old H. RT^» H. RR(5^ and 

M., S., G., and B. (not very frccpient, except in B.), P. deest, (). 
RR^ {gobdu). 

gi« 3 l kubja, “ crookbacked,” Pr. and H. 1st, gS^Rl*; 

2nd, RTRT; 3rd, {kuhrd, commonest form). M. R^RRT (}^ tbe 

wadi dialect, ^RR[), G. RiR^ (both in M. and G. is “ the snail,” 

i.e, humpback), S. f ft. P- fWT and O. B. gi3t, jgi, and 

g<*^* 

WiV mugdJia, “foolish,” Pr. ^ft- iff*'*? occurs in M. and B., but in 
the others the form in use is R^, from the Skr. R^, which is the other 

©s. 

form of the p.part. of . 

bhaktam, “boiled rice,” Pr. ^ffft, H. M. and G. id., S. 

RR, B. and O. RTR> P- deesL 

“ beeswax,” also generaDy any soft wet substance. Pr. 
1lR«r^. H. “indigo refuse,” but “boiled rice,” M. ^ft?f 

“ boiled rice,” P. “ expressed sugar-cane.” 

^ Erroneously in all the dictionaries as a kidney ‘bean, which it in no way resembles; 
it is a sort of millet. 
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The class of words containing the nexus Id is rather 
numerous, but does not present many interesting features; a 
few examples follow : — 

Km bJiakta, “a devotee,” Pr. H., M., and B. and 

G. Wrf, S. P. 

g^irr muktdf “a pearl,” Pr. ^M\y H. M. G. 

B. and O. iftfir, B. also S. P. id. 

rakta, “ red,” Pr. H. when it means “ red,” 

^ut when meaning “ blood,” S. G. , P. deest, O. and B. 

in both senses. 

In the above examples the duplicate consonant of Prakrit is 
retained in P. The lengthening of the vowel with rejection 
of one consonant occurs nearly always in the rest. S., though 
it writes only one consonant, pronounces two, as P. does ; this 
accounts for the short vowel being retained. 

The Sanskrit w^rds occur 

as Tatsamas in nearly all the languages, but with slight modifi- 
cations in some. They do not, however, offer much that is 
noteworthy. 

§ 75. The most common and most varied exemplification of 
this kind of nexus is to be found in the word mptan “ seven,” 
and its numerous derivatives. The whole of them are given 
here in full as a good example of the harmony of the whole 
seven^langiiiages, a harmony all the more striking on account of 
the slight local peculiarities, ‘^not Itke in like, but like in 
difference.^ 

(oxytone),' “seven,” Pr.^J^, M. and G.^cT* 

B. and O. ^cT (pronounced shiitd\ S. ^TcT* P* 

Tabama, but rarely used. 

' But see Bopp, Vffl. Acc. System, p. 46, § 29 ; the modem languages appear to 
have treated it as pai^x} tone. 
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saptama (oxytone), “ seventh,” Pr. ?grTRft> H. 1st, (Cband, 
Prith. 1, 5) ; 2nd, (Braj); 3rd, »»., ^/. (modern). M. 

same as H. 3rd., G. iTTcT^— S. ?ff , P. B. 

and O. 

^aptadasan (accent on first syll.), “seventeen,” Pr.^TpC^* 
H. (satraha), modern (satarah), M. or ^rf^T, G. 

«• p. 55cnvf. in respect of the long vowel it stands auite 

alone ; B. ^itr. o- 

mptadaiah (id.), “seventeenth,” H. or 

M. 38RRt— G. »• P- and 

«»rf,B.and0.^rjR[^ , or B. (same as the number for “seventeen”). 

^WTci saptati (oxytone), “seventy,” Pr. ^rrrfT^ T^rfT> B. 

(Braj), (mod.), M. G. S. B- 

B. iTfnC^ which it stands alone (M., B., and O. also 

indulge in their favourite pedantry by using occasionally). 

saptatitamah (oxytone), “ seventieth,” H. ^ 9 M. 

and P. id,, G. and O. the Skr. 

form. 


It 

is next necessary to observe the curious modifications 

which the word for “seventy^’ 

undergoes when it occurs as the 

last member of a compound word. 


“ Seventy-one.” 

“ Seventy-two.” 

Skr. cicamptatili. 


H. 

** + hattar. 

hahattar, and so on. 

M. 

eltd + hattar. 

hdkattar, etc. 

iG. 

»ft + oUrr. 

hohoter, etc. 

S. 

eka + hatari. 

^^ohatari, etc. 

P. 

*'* + hattar. 

bokattar, etc. 

B. 

ek -f dttar. 

HTVr^lT hdhdttar, etc. 

0. 

eka-ttori. 

hdstori, etc. 
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Also the still greater transformations of 
the first member of a compound, e.g. : 


“ Twenty-seven.” 

Skr. Baptavinsatih 

H. satdU. 

M. saitMt. 

G-* 

s- satdvih, 

P- ^RrTt;»aw?. 

B. 5ErmTtw, ^ sdtuis. 

O. ^rCTtjl{ satdUo (shotaisho). 


seven,’' when "rt is 

“ Thirty-seven.” 

saptatrinmt 

sabitU. 

sattis. 

htidfis, 

satatik. 

saintrt. 

sdmfriL 

sariitiriso. 


Skr. 

ii. saMdlU. 

M. Bahevhdlh, 

sudtdlis, 

8. V^7!T^ satetdtihn 

P. ^hFTT^ santdlt 
B. ItTa . ’ar^fhr sHtehalU} 
iPnsi satchaliio. 


“ Fifty-seven.” 

- sapfapanc/tusa t. 

satdwan. 

WTTO sattdvanna. 
satdwan. 
satwatijdh. 
iRTW Mtavanjd. 

Silt anno, 
satdrafio. 



“ Sixty-seven.” 

Skr. gyHftr: saptashashtih, 
sarsafh. 
satsath. 

M. aatsaaht. 

o. sadseth. 


H. 


“ Seventy-seven.” 
^rjWjrRrJ saptasaptatlh. 

sathattar. 

^l^rnptTT satydhattar. 
situter. 


> Bengalis and Ofiyas pronounce the ^ as ah, so that sAMb' would be perhaps a , 
etter transliteration, and so throughout the series. 

» Or^WfVV-, 


TOL. I. 


19 
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“ Sixty-seven.” 

S- Mthathi. 

P- tatdhaf. 

B. gdtshatthi. 

O- taUhathi. 


“ Seventy-seven.” 
sathatari, 
tHC »titattar, 
satdttar. 
satastori. 


“ Eighty-seven.” 


Ninety-seven.” 


Skr. taptdHtih. 

H. 

M. ^nirhrsfl' fatydnysM. 
G. satdsi. 

s. satdsi. 

p. whV satdsi. 

B. 

o. mrr^ Mfdtt. 


»aptanavati1f. 

satdnave, 

satydnnave. 

satdnave. 

satdnaveh. 

9V||iTYl[ satdnoi. 


Tho series of seven and its derivatives belongs to the 
class of early Tadbhavas, in so far as it has everywhere lost its 
first member This is only natural ; a numeral being, next 
to a pronoun, the most commonly used description of word, and 
hence not to be changed by authoritative interference, such as I 
have assumed in the case of modern Tadbhavas. 

The variations may thus be analyzed : — * 


satta-, in the words “ seventy,” “ seventieth.” 
sdt~f ill the words •"* seven,” “ seventh.” 

T^gcff® satd-, in the words “ twenty-seven,” “ fifty-seven,” eighty-seven,” 
•• ninety-seven.” 

sdi^, in the words “ thirty-seven,” “ forty-seven.” 
vEi:* sat~, in the words “ seventeen,” “ sixty-seven,” “ seventy-seven.” 
And in Gujarati ^o, h M. TO* ; 

S. 
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Of these, is simply the assimilated form of the Prakrit 
period, which in the compounds modulates into a form 

which is found even in Prakrit. This word is*noticeable as the 
solitary instance in Hindi of a change of the initial ^ into 
though in Panjabi the change is so common as to be regular 
(see Chapter III. § 66). 

WIK is the regular form of the early Ta(fl[)hava class, like 
and others. In ^RTT we have rather a curious phenomenon 
which requires fuller analysis; the words 

etc. In Prakrit we do not uniformly find the 
long d, e.g. sattavisathno, twenty-seventh,*' but satfdnave, 
“ ninety-seven.” But there is a remarkable uniformity in all 
the seven modem languages. We find the long d in all of 
them for twenty-seven ” ; in all but P. and S. for fifty- 
seven ” ; in all for eighty-seven ” and ninety-seven.” 

Judging at first from onl}^ and the Hindi chiefly, 

I thought this abnormal long d arose from the ^ of 
amalgamating with *the inherent d of Wff) first from av {sapta- 
vinSati) into au {sattauis)^ and thus, according to the usual 
Hindi analogy, into d. But this suggestion broke down in two 
ways : 1st, Because the Marathi has both the long d and the v 
inHrfT^hj; so also have the Sindhi and Gujarati: and 2nd, 
Because we have the long d in words where there existed 
originally no v to coalesce with it into au. 

The opinion I am at present most inclined to is that the 
presence of the long d is due to the accent of the Sanskrit. 
Saptan IS un&oubtedly oxy tone, and thowgh I have not been 
able to find ip. the dictionaries or other published works any 
instance in which the accent of saptavmsati is given, yet I have 
no reason to doubt that, as in Greek, the accent remains in the 
compound word just as it stood on each member when separate. 
In Greek the rule which forbids us to place an accent further 
back thaix the ante-penultima obscures the analogy ; but in 
Sanskrit we have qp such restriction, and mptavinsdti, with the 
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minor accent on the penultima, and the major on the pre-ante- 
penultima, is quite possible. Assuming this, and seeing that 
the two last syllables aii have disappeared, the word would fall 
into the form of a paroxytone, and the accent on the syllable 
til being the only one left, would assume such prominence as to 
insure its remaining long throughout the ages. 

We next (;ome to Ae curious form only found in ^'thirty- 
seven and "forty-seven.” In these two sets of numbers we 
liiid that all the odd numbers except the first take this form in 
(tin, thus : — 

33 taint is, 43 taintdlts. 

35 paint/s, 45 

37 47 ^cTT^ saintdlts. 

Tlie other languages offer only faint indications of similarity. 
R has B. 0. but none of the others. 

1 tliiiik it has arisen from a sort of rhyming propensity some- 
times observable in Hindi. From ^ or ^ uhe transition to % 
was easy, the insertion of the nasal in season and out of seaflson 
being a weakness of that language. In the word for " thirty- 
five” they liad at first panchatrinsat, which soon got altered 
into paiictitis ; but here they had a strong nexus, 4- cT- The 
^ therefore dropped out, and the resulting double TT was re- 
duced to a single, and the preceding vowel compensatorily 
lengthened, so that the form arose ; to make which 

rhyme with the word for " thirty-^Ar£?c ” would be irresistible. 
So also the "thirty-seven,” which was probably was 

dragged into the scheme, and became 

The form ^ is found in "seventeen,” " sixty- seven,” 
"seventy-seven.” In "sixty-seven” the word was originally 
saptdshdslitih, with two accents closo to one another, the latter 
of which, so to speak, kills the former, so that when by the 
usual Prakrit process the first member is modified into satta, 
the second a, being atonic, falls out ; and though the first t also 
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falls, yet, as it is in the beginning of a word with a heavy 
termination, no compensatory lengthening can take place. 

In “seventy-seven” we ought to have ^tTT» and probably 
such a form did once exist, but was crushed into sat by the 
weight of the double tt of hattar so close after it. Only 
Marathi retains a form satydlKtUar. Similarly the form for 
“seventeen” was originally mtidrah^ and is so jstill in Panjabi ; 
perhaps some obscure idea of its similarity in sound to safiar, 
“ seventy,” may have operated in the minds of the people to 
shorten it. 

The G. forms with ^ arc to be accounted for by the already 
described proclivity of dentals to turn into cerebrals ; but why 
this tendency should exhibit itself in this particular instance 
it is difficult to say, the only thing at all cognate to it is the 

in H. which would be more correctly written ; 

in this place it isfeasy to see that the cerebral arises from the 
influence of the *3^ in G. has accordingly What 

makes the matter more obscure is that the cerebral letter 
occurs precisely in those two scries where we should least 
expect it, namely, in those which begin with a dental, and 
where, accordingly, it would bo natural that the 71 of ^7T 
should assimilate itself to the following homogeneous consonant. 
It must bo remembered that Gujarati has emerged from the 
position of a Hindi dialect closely akin to Marwari, and that it 
still retains traces of its rustic origin in the sometimes inexpli- 
cable irregularity of itsf forms. 

§ 76. Another rich class of examples of this nexus is formed 
by the words to which the preposition or is prefixed. 
This word having a consonantal termination coalesces into a 
nexus with the first consonant of the word following, giving 
rise to such forms as the following : 

Skr. “spitting.* H. P. S. 

vrrw aii« O. Tatsama. 
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Skr. “going up,” H. (fro™ G. ^ai^, P. 

^a u nqi ftnd 'SiansTT, 8. 

Skr. 'avnqm* ! “ licating,” H., P. “ to boll over," G. ■^aTHTj ’ 

8. ^aarr^aj, m. ^a^raBi. b-. o. 

Skr. a i yi^ag "unloading,” H. ^aTr^aiT> P* ““d ^af^TaiT. 8. 

^aanr^. M. Bairc^> B. waair. o. w. 

Skr. “ arising,*’ H. and so in all. 

The noticeable point in this class of words is that, though 
they have universally rejected the double consonant which arose 
out of tlie assimilation of the first member of the nexus to the 
last, they have nevertheless not lengthened the preceding con- 
sonant. Thus, xl^K would become in Prakrit and by 

rule should be in II. The reason of the absence of the 

usual compensatory lengthening is that in verbal nouns of the 
forms given above the accent rests on the syllable of the root ; 
so in bhimnam^ jwalanam^ etc., it would be on the first syllable, 
and consequently, when preceded by a preposition, the vowel 
thereof must needs be short, Hindi is excessively sensitive on 
this subject: vowels arc shortened when followed by long or 
accented syllables, or by such as contain a heavy mass of con- 
sonants, or they are lengthened when conditions the reverse 
of those occur. As a rule, Hindi, when rejecting one of two 
assimilated consonants, always, if it can, lengthens the pre- 
ceding vowel. If it does not, we may bo sure there is some 
cause for its not doing so ; and if this cause cannot be found in 
a succeeding long vowel or a heavy termination, it will {jrobably * 
be discovered in the accent. 

The other languages follow to a certain extent the same 
course ad Hindi, Bengali, and Oriya; especially the former 
leaning towards long vowels, and Panjabi and Sindhi markedly 
towards short ones. 

§ 77. The Mixed Nexus. — ^This nexus difiers from the strong 
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nexus in this important particular — ^that whereas in the latter 
the first consonant is always assimilated to the last, in the 
former the weaker consonant of the two, whatever its position 
in the nexus, is assimilated. It is singular that the letters 
wliich I have classed as weak, and which are really weak when 
they occur in a nexus, should, as shown in the last chapter, be, 
when standing alone, more tenacious of existence, and less liable 
to elision than the strong letters. The cause of this apparent 
anomaly has been suggested as lying in their comparative 
softness, which renders them less liable to bo omitted from 
euphonic causes, as they do not stop the liquid flow of Prakrit 
words by any harsh or decided check, like the strong letters ; 
and this very softness renders them more liable to be passed 
over or treated as merely strengthening the strong letter with 
which they are combined, just as has been pointed out in the 
case of modern Bengali pronunciation in Chap. I., § 26. 

This nexus must be treated in detachments, because each of 
the subdivisions which it contains, though following in its 'prin- 
cipal features the general law laid down above, yet exhibits 
certain special peculiarities of its own, arising in the main from 
organic properties, such as the aspiration wliich lies hid in the 
sibilants, and the cerebral nature of the jsemivowel T- Such 
also are the volatile nature of the dentals and the extreme 
tenacity of palatals and nasals. 

It is interesting also to notice that all these letters when in 
a nexus exhibit the same organic tendencies as when alone; 
the peculiarities which I have mentioned above will strike the 
reader as being the same as those which he has just noticed in 
Chapter III. Thus, again, we get harmony out of apparent 
confusion, and grasp laws out of the midst of a seeming 
chaos. 

§ 78. Nasals in a Mixed Nexus. — (a) When the nasal is the 
first number of a nexus it is generally elided, but the second 
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letter is not doubled, as in a strong nexus. Instead, anuswara 
is inserted in the place of the lost nasal. It might at first 
appear that this substitution of anuswara for the organic nasal 
was a mere compendium scriptures — a simpler form of writing 
introduced to avoid the necessity of using the clumsy and 
intricate Sanskrit letters, such as I®, etc., and it 

might further be urged in support of this view that as several 
of the languages have abandoned the characters W? 

the only course open to them was to use the nasal dot. But 
this supposition is rendered untenable by several considerations. 
In the first place, as will be seen from the examples, the sub- 
stitution of anuswara for the nasals of the several organs is 
almost always accompanied by lengthening of the preceding 
vowel, which is indicative of compensation for some loss. In 
B. and 0,, where ihe Sanskrit method of writing with the 
compound consonant is still retained, there arc often found two 
forms side by side, — the learned or Tatsama form with the 
compound character, preceded by a short voW^el, and the vulgar 
or Tadbhava form with the single strong consonant, preceded 
by anuswara and a long vowel. Secondly, this anusw&ra is in 
most languages pronounced as a distinct anunasika or nose- 
intonation, as in the French bon, son; this is peculiarly the 
case in B. and 0., where both forms arc in existence side by 
side. And, thirdly, in many cases the insertion of the anuswara 
is purely optional, which would not be the case were it another 
way of writing the nasal ; nay, in some instances it is entirely 
omitted. 

Examples : 

• 

Skr. W^ “bracelet,” Pr. H. P., G., M. ♦iHT* S- 

B. O. tU 

Skr. “leg,” Pr. id., H. P., S. G., M. B. 

Oi Tatsama. 
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Skr. i|^|(qcni “ hemp-plant,” H. «|j41i , and so in all. 
Skr. ’qig “beak,” H. O. ’qf^. 


Skr. qiT^ “thorn,” Pr. qra^qt. H. qtfZT. M., G., id., P. S. 
O. qriZT, B. id. 

Skr. “ ginger,” H. P. S. , B., O. G. 

M. 

Skr. “moon,” Pr. II. and so in all, but P. S- 

Skr. ^liiq “shoulder,” Pr. H. qtlVT. P- ^VT, O., B. qtT>^. 

Skr. qpqsf “trembling,” Pr. ^^jqilt, H. qil^mT, P. *qqn. S. 

G. qftq^, M. qiMof, B., 0. qriq^. 

Skr. ERq “ rose-apple,” Pr. II. qpRq. P. id., G. M. SrhT, 

s. B. ^itr. 

In Marathi may bo found very many exemplifications of the 
same process; thus, in words compounded with 
^TPR, lETtq, ?rhn:, for Skr. 

and ^RTT; in all of 

which the change from the organic nasal to the anuswara is 
accompanied by a compensatory long vowel. It cannot be said 
that we have here an instance of the Prakrit tendency to pre- 
serve .the original quantity of the Sanskrit syllable. It is true 
that in Prakrit the syllable might have its vowel lengthened, 
and probably would have, if to the ears of those who spoke 
Prakrit it should appear that the removal of one of two con- 
sonants following a vowel was likely to render the syllable a 
short one, seeing that having a short vowel it had previously 
been long only by position. But this is not the case here, as is 
evident from the fact that Prakrit does not lengthen the vowel. 
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but keeps it short, as in ; and, moreover, the modern 

languages arc not sensitive about keeping the exact quantity 
of Sanskrit words, as has been shown in Chap. II., § 40. 

It is not easy to trace the history of this process ; the early 
Hindi writers belonged to the western pcfrtion of the Hindi 
area, and Chand especially, being a native of Lahore, is pecu- 
liarly western in his pronunciation. In these old writers, 
therefore, there is a strong tendency to approximate to^ the 
Panjabi habit of retaining the short vowel. As there are no 
extant specimens of the speech of the eastern portion of 
Hindustan, or of Bengal, at that period, we can only guess 
from the general analogy of the languages that they, at least, 
used the long vowel. 

In the case of it is not, as at first sight might ^appear, 
the ^ which has dropped out in and but the 

after absorbing the has itself been softened into 
this is shown by the transitional forms WTf and WN. This is 
just the reverse of the process explained ineChap. III., § 65, 
where if is resolved into % ; here preceded by anusw&ra, 
has passed into if. It is only one more instance of how cognate 
processes work backwards and forwards in these languages. 

The word ‘‘ a potter,” is peculiar. It is in Pr. 

H. p. id., 0. gHFfTT and fflTT, B. fJTTT. 

and in vulgar Bengali they say WTtT. Prakrit follows the 
general rule, and in this it is followed by the western languages 
M., G., and S., which all have H. goes a step further, 

and rejecting the organic portion of the if, according to rule 
(§ 68), retains only ff ; the anuswara is then written as if. This 
is a solitary instance, and may be explained by the existence 
of the Tatsama gW “ a pot ” ; there would naturally be a desire 
to assimilate the two words, which would lead to the retention 
of the if? because if written as anusw&ra it would sound 
kungfi&r, and not kumhdr, by which all resemblance would be 
lost. 
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In the name of a caste in Bihar whose profession is 

to carry palanqneens, and whose name is derived from 
the double together with the anusw&ra, has disappeared, 
leaving only the '^9 without any nasal at all. It is natural that 
such words as these, being in daily and hourly use in the 
mouths of the people of the lowest classes, should undergo 
abrasions and contractions of the extremest and most abnormal 
clv^racter. 

A striking exception to the general rule is afforded by a 
small class of words in Sindhi derived from Sanskrit words 
having : 

Skr. ‘‘ widow,” S, 

Skr, “penis ” S. P. 

Skr/HTTS’ « bull,” S. 

Skr. “piece,” S. Old H. (written B. 

Skr. fiyugr “ cnke,” S. ftrg. 

On the analogy of these words, S. “ a sword, would be 
derivable from Skr. and not. from xi'jf (see § 74). In all 
these words the cerebral letter has disappeared, and the nasal 
has been dentalized. There are, as noted, a few parallel in- 
stances in other languages, though these words follow in the 
main the general rule, €,g , — 

Skr. X*®T» H- Tf^» pronounced Ranr, vulgarly spelt Raur, and Ijy our 
countrymen sounded sometimes so as to rhyme with “roar,” “soar”; at 
others so as^to rhyme with “ hour,” “ sour ” (!). 

Skr. isru^, H. ^rtsr (Sdnr). 

Panjabi has a little group of words somewhat analogous to 
the Sindhi list, in which it treats ^ by dropping the organic 
portion of the Xa| and doubling the xf ; thus, from 

Skr. iPBWiTT:. H. and P- has annkeri. 

Skr, “ a bole,” , P. 
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Skr. ‘'shoulder,” H. P. iUff . 

Skr. ^9^ “ binding,** 11. P- 

Putting together this list, the Sindhi list in T®, and such 
Hindi words as etc., there results a tolerably 

strong body of words which do not follow the rule which has 
been taken as the general one. These words are too numerous 
to be traced as mere exceptions, and their existence must be 
accounted for by the peculiar tenacity of the nasal, which, as 
we have frequently seen before, is a great favourite with the 
people, and is more often inserted where it has no business than 
elided where it ought to be so according to rule. 

{/3) When the nasal is the last member of a nexus, it is regu- 
larly assimilated to the preceding letter, and in the moderns 
(except P. and S.) one of the two letters is elided with or without, 
but more often with, the compensatory vowel lengthening. 

Examples : 

Skr. “ fire,*- Pr. H. M., G. id, V. S. 

B. and O. anomalously ftni- 

Skr. “attached,” Pr. H. ^JIT» and P. 

M. and so in the rest. 

Skr. ifiCf “ naked,” Pr. H. P. iV., S. G. M. 

B. «riT (nenfftd), O. (diminutive). 

Skr. “pungent,** ^ Pr. H. and so in all, but P., S., 

and G. have the short vowel. 

o 

It is not correct to suppose in the case of as Trumpp 
does, that there has been an inversion of the nexus from gn to 
ng. The gn first becomes gg^ and remains so still in one 
Maratl^ form, and in G., and the anuswdra is subsequently 
inserted for the sake of euphony more than anything else. As 
there existed a long period in which the word was regularly 


' For our present purpose ^ must be regarded as equivalent to ISf. 
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spoken naggo, it is impossible that there should have remained 
in the public mind any consciousness of the lost nasal, and 
consequently, not knowing of its existence, they could not 
insert it. 

Reference may here be made to the remarks in Chaj). I. § 30, 
with regard to the immense interval of time which separates 
Sanskrit as a spoken language from the modern vernaculars, 
an(J it should be remembered that the lower classes of India are 
not ’philologists ; they are -not constantly haunted by the pre- 
sence of Sanskrit ; the great panorama of change and develop- 
ment is not spread out before their eyes as it is before ours, 
and they are in consequence not led by the clearness of the 
connexion between the various links of the great chain into 
forgetting the lapse of ages through which it rolls out its 
immense length. The word when resuscitated as a Tatsania 
in modem times, has not changed at all, and stands side by 
side with the ancient and ^5* without interfering 

with them. Bengali in 4;his word exhibits an archaic diminu- 
tive, which I have written in Devanagari characters but 
this does not give the full force of the B. character which is 
a very strong nasal ng. In its own letters the word is written 
and perhaps a more accurate transliteration into Nagari 
would be although this even is hardly quite satisfactory. 

The compensatory lengthening of the vowel has not been 
made in H., because Skr. nagnd is oxytone, and to preserve the 
accent the last syllable is lengthened, giving nangd ; where the 
long vowdi following, according to^ regular practice, forbids 
the lengthening of the preceding syllable. In which is 
used as a postposition in the sense of ‘‘near,'' “up to," the 
excessive frequency of its use has probably resulted in its 
assuming a shortened form, though here also lagnd is oxytone, 
SO' that the first vowel should be short- P. has the verb 
“ to approach," “ to pass by," but no argument can be founded 
on this, as F. seldom lengthens a vowel as compensation. 
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S 79. The compound letter + ^ demands separate 

notice. It most frequently occurs in the verb 'Wf to know,” 
and its numerous derivatives and compounds. Yararuchi has 
two rules on this subject. In iii. 5, he prescribes the regular 
course of assimilating the as in savvajjOy ingiajjo^ for sarvajna^ 
ingitajna} The commentator adds that this process is followed in 
all compounds of jnd^ “to know”; but in this he is certainly wrong, 
as the next illustration shows. In iii. 44, the elision of the / is 
enjoined in all words having / m, and one at least of the instances 
is taken from the root /wd,— they are for yajm^ 

vijndna. Further on (iii. 55) he adduces for sanjnd^ and 
directs that the n shall not be*doubled when preceded by the 
preposition d, as in for d/wd, djmpti. From his 

xii. 7, it may be inferred that in the Sauraseni Prakrit, jn was 
inverted to ^ nj\ and examples are given for 'Pnjj 

while in the next sutra (xii. 8 ) the above-quoted words 
sarvajna, ingitajm, preserve the n and reject the /, becoming 
instead of, as in Maharashiiri, smmjjOy etc. 
Lastly, in viii. 23, we are told that this very root UT becomes 
as in for “ho knows”; this is nothing 

more than the usual substitution of TIT for as in the special 
tenses in Sanskrit the form is substituted for YUy and the ^ 
is merely the conjugational sign of verbs of the kri class. 

In the Saptasataka the root IJT is regularly and perhaps 
in one or two instances though this is doubtful. IfTTf 

becomes and f^’^STTcT = , 

The same treatment is observable in the Bhagavati. 

There are thus four separate processes in the Prakrits : — 

(1.) The regular and common one of rejecting the ^ and 
doubling the 

( 2 .) 'Rejection of ^5 change of ^ to Ilf, and doubling it. 

' I deem it unnecessary to put dots or daslios about this «, as it must be evident 
that the palatal n is meant ; and dots or dashes are a nuisance alike to printer and 
reader. 
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(3.) Single Hf after 

(4.) Inversion, peculiar to Sau^^aseni, into ST* 

The change in the special tenses of YH into WHIT comes under 

I, as it is a rejection of and. the doubling of Y is precluded 
on account of its initial position. 

In the modem languages considerable diversity of practice 
occurs. In all but G., S., and M., this letter is regularly pro- 
nounced so that is sounded agyd, g^dn. B. and 

0. retain the spelling but II. and P. write as they pro- 
nounce. M. pronounces dng, GF. as jn or dn. 

Examples : — 

Slcr. WUr “command,” H. P. S. 

Skr. '^nj “ sacrifice,” H. WR, Old H. M., O., B. WR, P. 

S. 

Skr.^?nfM^ “ sacred thread,” H. p. id,f 8. > G. ^aR^^, 

M. • N'ot used in B. and O. 

Skr. “ quecfr,” Old II. H. XTT^- the rest 

Skr. TJR “knowing.” (a) As a verb, “to know,” II. ^5n<R7» P. 
nrrHJ^ > 8., G., M., O. , B. WR® - (^) As a noun, “ knowledge,” 

II. T^TR. P. id., B., O. id,, M., G. ^R, 8. 

It would appear that the pronunciation gg is more frequent 
in Modem Tadbhavas, like* dgf/d, and that in earlier times 
either the Maharashtri rule of rejecting the n was followed, as 
in Old H. IR, and in WRT® ^R®^ or the Sauraseni practice of 
rejecting they as in So entirely, however, have the 

Prakrits abandoned their old geographical limits, if they ever 
had any, that we find Sauraseni characteristics in Marathi, and 
vice versd. As to the time when, and the reason why, the pro- 
nunciation gy arose, there is nothing certain to be said. It 
would seem, however, from a passage in the Ain Akbari that 
the pronunciation jn had not quite died out in those days, for 
the writer, .in mentioning the town of Jajpur, in Orissa 
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= ‘*city of sacrifice”) writes it jashpury which, he adds, 

they also call jashnapur,^' This note seems to indi- 

cate that the town had begun to be called Jajpur (for I suppose 
he means to indicate the soft/, ahnost like a s, of Eastern India, 
by his Jii), but that the older and more correct pronunciation, 
Jajnapur, was still retained by some. It is curious that the 
town should have retained the form jaj-, while throughout 
Orissa the letter is regularly and universally pronounced- 
The transition to this sound must have been in force much 
earlier in Western India, for Chand writes for TT# two 

centuries and a half before Akbar. The pronunciation probably 
arose, as Chand's word would indicate, from splitting the nexus, 
from the fact of the nasal being the palatal which seems 
always to liave had the sound ny or Spanish n ; then followed 
the regular rejection of n and hardening of the remaining W 
into The whole process, however, is one entirely without 
a parallel in any of the languages. 

§ 80. Sibilants in a Mixed Nexus. — It has been seen in Chap. 
III., § 66, that the sibilants when standing alone in a word are 
affected in two ways ; on the one hand they arc weakened into 
the aspirate, while on the other they are thickened into palatals. 
They exhibit precisely the same tendencies when forming part 
of a nexus ; when they precede the other letter the transition 
to the aspirate is most frequently met with ; when they follow 
it, that into the palatal. 

The first process, in which the sibilant goes, into an aspirate, 
is not always in the moderns accompanied by the usual com- 
pensatory lengthening of the vowel, inasmuch as the sibilant 
has not entirely disappeared,, so that there is not that total loss 
of ' a letter which would demand compensation. Previous -to 
disappearing, however, the letter which is in combination with 
the sibilant assimilates, in Prakrit, followed by P. and S., the 
sibilant to itself, attaching the aspiration to the last member; 
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thus, ^ and ^ result in ^ hkh^ ^ in ^ and ^ in 
In the moderns, except P. and S., the double letter is resolved 
into a single, leaving and respectively, but often 

without compensatory vowel-lengthening. The dentals and 
cerebrals will be discussed separately. 

Weber, in his Prakrit studies, and especially in Bhagavati, 
p. 386, contends for the existence of a combination k/tk, derived 
fron^ ksh and sk. But in spite of the arguments adduced bj’^ 
the learned writer, there is no reason to believe in tliis method 
of pronunciation. It has been noticed before that ^ is an 
awkwardly shaped letter, as it closely resembles (^rava) on 
the one hand, and by the addition of a slight horizontal stroke 
^ stm on the other. It is perhaps nothing more tlian a curious 
coincidence that in Zend kh regularly corresponds to Skr. 
^ ; but, apart from this, it is probable that the character, 
which. is stated to be common in all the Jain MSS., and 
which so closely resembles {raka) as to have been frequently 
so read, is nothing^ore than a simpler method of writing 
It Vill be observed that ^ differs from ^ only by having a little 
handle i on the right side; consequently having already the 
loop of the h in nothing was easier than to attach a handle 
to it, and thus make a fair representation of kkh. That Vara- 
ruchi, xi. 8, should be read kshasya khkah is hardly possible, since 
this would militate against the analogy of other cases where a 
sibilant forms the first member of a nexus, and would besides 
be directly opposed to the custom of the modern languages. 
If we read ic&hasya kkhah, we should have the regular process 
about to be explained, though the ordinary reading skah is 
preferable to either, because pointing to an important elucida- 
tion of the modern treatment of as will be shown in the 
next section. Hemachandra’s rule of substituting the jihva- 
muliya with giving perhaps seems to be founded on the 
analogy of forms like which, however, are quite foreign 
to the genius of Prakrit or the modems. If tlie sound kh, 

20 
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were pronounced in ancient times as it is now, it would seem to 
be quite out of the question that there should ever have been 
such a group as /cAA', a combination of sounds which no Indian 
could ever pronounce. The only foundation for reading this 
group as khk seems to bo the position of the ^ at the right side, 
or that side which is read last ; but this is no sufficient reason, 
as inversions of writing are common in the Indian characters. 
Thus, in Skr. wo read as A/, not ik^ and in B. and O., as, well 
as in some of the Dravidian alphabets of Sanskrit origin, e and 
0, ai and mi^ are written before and on both sides of the con- 
sonant which they follow; thus, in B. are At, 

kai^ koy kauy respectively, and even in some Skr. MSS. we find 
this practice, standing for ko, and the like. In Western 
Indian MSS. we frequently find mh written ^ and htn as 
and in Old Hindi MSS., as for instance in Chand, bbh is regu- 
larly written ^ or even Especially in manuscripts written 
with a thick pen, as so many of them are, we find the scribe 
very hard put to it to get all the elements of a nexus into some 
sort of manageable combination, and he frequently therefore 
makes up his group more according to fancy or convenience 
than with regard to the legitimate sequence of the letters. 
This seems to have been the case with the group now under 
discussion, and it is therefore unnecessary to consider it as 
any exception to the general rule ; Weber's transliteration khk 
being read wherever it occurs as kkh. 

Examples of the general rule ; — 

Skr. « shoulder," Pr. O. ?if^, M. 


Skr. “pond,” Pr. ’flraT. M. id., 0. 

B. 3^. 
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Skr. ^ “diy,” Pr. and H. P. 

M. G. S. B. O. aftiW. 

Skr. ;giSS “Ininp » Pr. M. 

ir+’*r- 

Skr. irfaa «• west,” Pr. tr fW g a » H. Trfipf , G. O. 

Skr. “scorpion,” Pr. (for H. P- 

1^, S. f?r^, G. M. f®f^, b" O. f^. 

a+^. 

Skr. “touching,” Pr, ifc^, xna> H. lt!aaT> P- S. Xlia^, 

G. Tsa^, M. 

Skr. aia^ “throbbing,” Pr. xfe^, H. X«t^, P. X5?[aT. M. 

, and so in ali. 

^ + t». 

Skr. a'Xtt “ flower,” Pr. actii. Old H. ^ya. H. ^ for a^K- 

Skr. am “vapour,” Pr. a^, H. atai, M. aTHi, «• id., S. 
the form aT* is Also in use (see § 49). 

In some cases the aspirate, instead of being combined with 
the strong member of the nexus, is written before it, as in 
^¥xr. Chand has metri gratid for So also Skr. 

fa^ is H. faft, P. s. fafi%, Marwari accord- 

ing to its common practice of softening h into the palatal or 
labial semivowel respectively after vowels of those organs. 

Sibilants preceding aspirated consonants, being unable further 
to aspirate thpm, disappear entirely, leaving no sign. 

Skr. avtza " boil,” Pr. (0. »• S. 31 ^, but in the 

rest 

Thus also the immense collection of derivatives from the root 
to burst, exhibits universally an initial It may be 
interesting to insert here a few of the derivatives of this root 
in one or two languages, to show how widely such roots are 
applied, and what intricate ramifications they have, and thus 
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to adduce proof of the excessive copiousness and flexibility of 
the modern Indian vernaculars, which have unfairly been pro- 
nounced by those who do not know them meagre and jejune, 
and unfit for literary cultivation. 

Skr. » also , « to burst,** H. “ to burst ’* (intrans.), 

“ to break open, to split asunder,** “ to tear,** 

“ break,** “ to be torn,” XjiXZ “ division of shares,” gate,** 

XHT^ “ to tear,’* “ rend ’* (as a wild beast), “ a ploughshare,** 

3^“ odd *’ (^as opposed to even **), “ unmatched,** “ arrogant,’* 

“ overbearing,” “ to burst with fat,” “ to be overgrown,” “ over- 
worked,” etc., ** to winnow,” “ a stain,” THZ “ a public- 

house,” “ gambling-house,” **open house” “to flutter,” “flap 

tlic wings,” “ to twitch convulsively ** (as the muscles in disease), 

“ to throb,” qrseft “ a partition,” “ a pimple.” 

M. 'qiZ, X|iZc^, tii2'<h% “free-spoken,” “abusive,” MiZOil. qiCTiTTT . 

> ^K^Ti ^5^ “a mart,” “any open or' public room or place,” 
qrsqrsw. w “ the hood of a serpent,’* X|iZ]T “a hucksler**; 
mz, qn^. qnz»|^. “arm,” “branch,” “subdivision of a 

subject,” “to tear,*’ “rend,** “a lot,” “quantity,” 

fqiei$ “ to get loose,” “ to come undone,” “ payment of debts,** or 
rather “the state of having been paid”; JgSZ^ “to burst,’* ^Z^i|i3o) 

^Z^ ; giZTTSFTf “ worn out,” “ broken.” 

An equally large, or perhaps even larger, list might be made 
of derivatives from the root “to tremble,” “oscil- 

late’^ ; these derivatives in general have the sense of turning, 
returning, as, for instance, the common adverb ftiT “again,” 
and tTie like. The derivatives of or some of them, have 
been given in § 59, ex. 15, and more will have to be said about 
it hereafter. 

Sibilants are rarely found at the end of a nexus, except in 
conjunction with Tf? and From their nature, being surds. 
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they can only combine with tenues ; and in this situation they 
migrate into the aspirated tenuis assimilating to themselves 
in this their altered form the previous letter, thus making 
Examples : — 

Skr. “ censure,*’ Pr. Not now in use. 

Skr. ‘'nymph,” Pr. Old H. 8. 

The existence of the form shows that the sibilant first 

migrates of its own accord into If? and thus a strong nexus 
arises, in which the first letter, though it remains untouched in 
8., in other languages is treated just as the first letter in. a 
strong nexus always is, by being subjected to assimilation. 

§ 81. The compound letter is composed of ^and and 
requires special notice, as from its very frequent occurrence it 
has, like come to be considered in some of the modern ver- 
naculars a distinct simple letter. 

This nexus has two treatments. In the first it, like 
and other similar combinations, becomes in Prakrit ^5 and in 
the moderns preceded by the usual long vowel. In the 
second it becomes in Prakrit ^9 and in the modern vernacu- 
lars also preceded by a long vowel. As, however, the 
modem languages by no means follow the example of the 
Prakrit, but in many cases exhibit ^9 where Prakrit has ^ 
(though instances are not found where l^akrit has ^9 and the 
modems l?)9it will be advisable first to give a table of examples 
to be analyzed and sorted subsequently. 

Examples : — 

Skr. ^ « eye,” Pr. H. P. S. G. 

% O. Kashmiri 

Skr. “ milk,” Pr. , H, , and so in all. 
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Skr. » sugar-cane,” Pr. H. B. IWgr, O. 

M. ^ (see Chap. III. § 58). 

Skr. ^T’C “ potash,” Pr. H. and so in all. 

Skr. nfw “fly.” I**-, H. jn'it, p. s. *rf5a, o. 

«nta, M. jrf^ and TTnft, B. Kashmiri 

Skr. “ field,” Pr. H. P., B., O. G. %^, S. 

M. 

Skr. ^ “ belly,” Pr. graft, H. P. g!«^, G. S. grif|, 

M.gw. 

Skr. “south,” Pr, H. In Eastern H. also 

P. S. . Kashmiri . 

Skr. ini “fortnight,” Pr. H. tj^, P., O. id., 8. TH|; B., O. 

MTite but sound j?aA:/i[o, Kashmiri cm. 

Skr. “vine,” H. P. id,, 8. Kashmiri ^15. 

Skr. “a bear,” Pr. H. G. id., P. S. f^, 

M.T^hr. 

Skr.^^ “knife,” Pr. H. P., S. id., O., B. M. 
Skr.^in “ patience,” Pr. H. P. S. id., G. J^iTT, 

M. 

Skr. “ eartli,” Pr.ftff^, H, S. 

The question now naturally presents itself for solution, which 
is the older and more regular of these two processes — that in 
which ^ becomes or that in which it becomes 

In discussing this point, the first thing to be borne in mind 
is that, according to the analogy of similar cases where the 
sibilant forms part of a nexus, it turns into an aspirate when 
preceding, and into a palatal when following, the other letter. 
Consequently we should expect that, in the nexus ^ + the 
sibilant being the last of the two letters would first become 
and then, as in this condition ^ -f 15 is a strong nexus, the HI 
would assimilate to the If, forming 
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In the next plaoe^ — though Vararuchi (iii. 29) gives the 
transition into ^ as the regular process, illustrating it by 
yaksha^jakkho^ and treats that into ^ as an exception peculiar 
to akshi and some other words, — yet that worthy’s views on 
questions of philology are frequently hazy, and occasionally 
even quite wrong. For one instance of a change to kkh^ he 
produces twenty of the other process. In the other Prakrit 
works also, though both forms are in use, the transition to kkh 
and kh seems to be most frequent, as also in Pali. 

As the form kkh would arise more naturally from a nexus, in 
which the sibilant preceded, we are led to the supposition that 
in the mouths of the people the harsh and difficult ksh wi^ 
frequently inverted into shk, and that the form kkh arose from 
this inversion. In favour of this supposition there are many 
arguments. 

First, Vararuchi places the transition of k^h into kkh in the 
same sutra as shk and sk ; shkaskakahdni kha (iii. 29), which 
looks as if all thr^e processes were to a certain extent homo- 
geneous. 

Secondly, he distinctly admits the inversion in Magadhi, in 
the already quoted sutra xi. 8, kaha^ya skafi, giving as examples 
Inskdse, dmke^ from Rdkshasa^ daksha. The change of ^ into if 
in this case is only natural, as the former letter, though strict^ 
speaking a cerebral, is euphonically used even in Sanskrit in 
all positions where a heavy or harsh sibilation is required, ^ 
being reserved for those situations where a light and clean 
utterance is*appropriate, as after the simplest of the vowels a, 
and when it stands alone ; when, however, it follows a heavy 
vowel, or another consonant, is employed. Thus, in the 
present instance, when removed from the back to the front of 
the nexus, and preceded by a, the sibilation takes the form of 

had it been preceded by some other vowel, the would have 
remained, as in • 

Thirdly, the natives of India are very fond of inversions, and 
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particularly of this one, inasmuch as sk and sM are much easier 
to pronounce than h/i; and though Vararuchi confines this 
practice to Magadhi, yet the various Prakrit dialects have so 
long left their ancient geographical limits, and spread them- 
selves over the country, that it is not surprising to find a pecu- 
liarity, which in his time was confined to Bihar, now prevalent 
all over northern India. 

Fourthly, the Kashmiri, of which I have secured a ,few 
instances, is a language which, from its early separation from 
its conquerors, and its long isolation, has preserved archaic 
forms with great precision ; and it is noticeable that in Kash- 
miri the change is always into c/i/i. Marathi also, which in 
many respects has retained ancient forms with greater fidelity 
than Hindi and those languages which arose from it, regularlj^ 
exhibits ^ or which, as 1 have explained in Chap. III. § 58, 
is a softening of W • 

Fifthly, the form ^ occurs much more frequently at the 
beginning of a word in Hindi and its allied ^roup; and as this 
is precisely the position in which the form /cs/t would be mdst 
difficult to pronounce, it is just in this case that the inversion 
might be expected to be most frequent. 

The accent also affords a moans of judging of the comparative 
antiquity of the two forms ; it is found that the majority of 
w^ords in which the modern languages exhibit ^ in opposition 
to a Pr. form in have not preserved the Sanskrit accent. 
Thus ks/drd, iksM, kshdrdf and kiiksM are oxytones, and if 
they were early Tadbhavas would have retained the 'Accentuated 
vowel, which they have not done in the majority qf instances. 
The same is the case with ksJietrd. 

From a consideration of the above arguments, the conclusion 
seems inevitable — that the transition into ^ is the older and 
more regular process of the two,— that the change into ^ rests 
on an inversion of the two members of the nexus, — and that 
although it is found in Prakrit times, it is even there the less 
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original and less universal process. The comparative frequency 
of its occurrence in Pali and the Jain texts rests on the change, 
which is admitted even from early times to have been charac- 
teristic of Magadhi,‘from ^ + isf into ^ H- ^ ; that is to say, the 
above-named popular habit of inversion. 

§ 82. When combined with dentals or cerebrals, the sibilants 
present some featured peculiar to this combination, which justify 
the placing of them in a separate section. 

The only possible groups are those of which the dental and 
cerebral tenues form part — and which latter 
is not in any way peculiar. 

(1.) In the first place, the sibilant being the first member 
of the nexus aspirates the other member, which then assimi- 
lates the sibilant to itself ; the resulting form is therefore • 
In the modern period the ^ is rejected, and the preceding 
vowel, where possible, lengthened. Thus : — 

Skr. “hand;” Pr. H. ft^T, G. id., P. f?8r, S. M., 0., 

and B. ^fT> with their usual disregiird of aspiration. O. also . 

Skr. “ elephant,” Pr. H. S-> »«?■. P- B-. 

Skr. IT^ “ stone,” Pr. P., M., G. id., S. O. 

ITOT, B. 

Skr. “ l)ook,” H. and so in all. 

Skr. “ head,” Pr. 9177^, H. TTHTT “ forehead,” M., G., B. id., 

s. priw. o. 

Skr. ^ “post,” Pr. H. ^«J, ^TOnTT. id-. 8. 

The Pr. form is, however, common in all. 

Skr. ^ « teat,” H. P. S. G. YTRt M. O., B. ^if. 

The word “ woman,” undergoes so many changes that it 
will be well to give them all in detail : 

Skt. ^ “woman,” Pr. Sauraseni (Var. xii. 22), 
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^ being prefixed to assist the pronunciation. Oldll. fhlX'Mi > 
H. id. and ® Tadbhava ; P.'ifVinT » 

or TtW, f?n:?n. fjrsrar. f?rer*n. «« «•*<> or 
s. «• fw, o. f^, f^. 

Most of these forms are of the very lowest type, being pro- 
duced by diminutive and familiar additions to the split-up and 
distorted elements of the original word, and as such can hardjy 
be taken into consideration in searching for traces of a rule for 
the general treatment of the nexus. The P. forms cfV^ft, etc,, 
appear to have come from Skr- an ignorantly applied 

feminine of a husband.” 

(2.) Tlie numerous derivatives of the root Wl, falling 
into the two classes which begin respectively with ^ and 
have been exhibited in some detail in Chap. III., § 59, example 
15. It is unnecessary to repeat them here. ^ has in other 
words also a tendency to migrate into the cerebral ; thus : 

Skr. “ a rogue” (root to conceal ”), H. “ a rogue,” 

** to cheat,” and so in all, with many subsidiary forms. 

It is somewhat difficult to adduce instances of initial ^ 
without getting among derivatives of the root WT; so wide- 
spread is this sound in the sense of standing,” that almost 
every word in the language which contains it may be referred 
more or less directly to that root. 

In extreme instances, that is to say in words of very common 
use, the ^ of ^ has undergone a further change into^^. This 
occurs in a few words only, mostly adverbs, pronouns, and the 
like hardworked material. 

Skr. “there,” H. c!ft, S. G. Tflft- It is however 

retained in P. M. B. a«d cerebralized in O. 

(3.) IB and B. These become, according to rule, with 
the further change into B. Vararuchi (iii. 10) treats this as 
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a substitution, but he gives the process correctlj^', whatever he 
may think of its meaning. Thus, his examples lalthi^ dittht, 
for yashtiy drishtiy are correct, as will be seen below. It did 
not apparently strike him that the sibilant on going out leaves 
behind it an aspirate, and as an aspirate cannot be the first 
member of a nexus, it is attached to the last member, thus 
producing f, and ultimately 'Z only. 

• Examples : 

Skr. ^ “stick,” Pr. H. wni. P- M.^. 

ft- WT3 and S- ^rf3» ft-> witk rejection of tlie 

aspirate and softening of tenuis to media. 

Skr. ffs “ siglit,” Pr. H. and p. M. ^ , 

S. perversely . 

Skr. ^ “fist,” Pr. H. B. M. 

«• 8 - 

Skr. JRTB “ wood,” Pr. ?5|rr^> H. ^^3;, and so in all. * 

Skr. eight,” Pr. H. and so in all, except S. ; P. 

Kashmiri w. Pushto (if we may thus transliterate <0*1 ). 

Skr. irffe “sixty,” Pr. wf(, H. M., G. id., S. P. 

O- B. TTIT^. 

Skr. ^ “ back,” Pr. H, iftZ. B- M. tlT3» fJ- tlra. 

3T> 8. o. fxrf^. 

This is one of the processes which date from very early 
times, and of which traces may be found in classical Sanskrit. 
Thus, ^ “ a granary,” has also the allied dialectic form «IRt^ 
‘^a fort,” the idea, of a safe or guarded place being common to 
both. From the former comes a set of words denoting, in the 
first place, ‘‘ granary,” and by a simple transition, ** merchant’s 
house,” and as a diminutive, ^'a room.” Thus, “granary,” 
“ mercantile firm,” etc. ; the same, also applied to the 

residences of English gentlemen, as they were originally mer- 
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chants, living in “factories.*^ Indigo and other factories are 
still called kothL ^ d'O , diminutive, means “ a chamber of a 
house.’’ From the latter comes the modern “ a fort,” and 
its P. diminutive 

In Chap. II. § 46, will be found another instance of this law 
in the case of seated,” from Similar in forma- 

tion is the following : 

Skr. “ to enter” (p.p. H. , S. fXTf^ , p.p. 

G. p.p. O. which is analogous to its use 

of I , where H. has 

Of the words in the list above, and trffe are oxytone ; in 
the former the accent has preserved the final e, but in the latter 
some languages have rejected it. This causes great confusion, 
especially to Englishmen, who generally fail to catch the very 
slight difference in sound between ^^rnT= ‘‘ seven,” and^ffra= 
“sixty.” In these languages frequency of use has probably 
worn away the final » 

The nexus "5 undergoes a further change in modern lan-» 
guages, of which there appears to be little or no trace in the 
Prakrits, by which the "Zy resulting from the absorption of the 
sibilant, is softened into its corresponding media ^ ; the same 
takes place with B • Thus : 

Skr. “an inclosure,” H., P. “a hedge,” M. S. 

0.%CT,and5iTT,B. 

Skr. “leprosy,” H. ^ (AorA), P. id, and S. 

G. Mr, id,, O, B. 

Skr. “ angry,” II. P. id,, B. “ harsh.” 

This rule also accounts for such forms as from ; 

see § 59, example 3. In this case the process has begun in 
Sanskrit, in which there is the form 

One of the few Prakrit instances is the root quoted above, 

which, though it frequently takes the form yet does more 
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generally appear as ^ also undergoes in one instance a 
similar transition : 

Skr. nrfia “ bone,” Pr. H. fT^, P. M., G., B. and 

0. 

What has here taken place is, that the f of Prakrit has been 
softened to the corresponding media the aspiration of which 
has been thrown back to the beginning of the word. Analo- 
gous is the throwing back of the aspirate in Skr. 11. iftz 
“lip.” 

^ and B were, even in Sanskrit, very closely allied, and in 
the careless style of the Lalita Vistara the two groups are used 
as equivalent to one another, as for (L. V, 13). 

(4.) follow's the rule of and and becomes ^ and W : 

Skr. “calf,” Pr. H. and so in the others. 

Skr. ^Tf^nC “year,” Pr. not in modern use except as Tatsama. 

Var. gives ti^o exceptions to this rule, ussuo and tissavo for 
utsuka and utsava, neither of which are found in the modern 
languages. It is said that the name of the ancient town and 
fortress of Mahoba in Bundelkhand is derived from Mahotsava, 

1, c. the “ great feast,” in which case there must have been an 
intermediate form mahossavo or mahossahoy and it seems highly 
improbable that the double s should have been entirely elided. 
The place was popularly known as Mahoba in a.d. 1184, when 
it was captured by Prithvi Raj, the Chohan King of Delhi, and, 
as Qenei^l Cunningham places the^ date of the great feast at 
A.D. 800^ a period of less than four hundred years interven 3 S 
between the two forms. Now at the pace at which linguistic 
development proceeded in those centuries, the first beginning 
of the modern Tadbhava period, the total suppression of the 
double s certainly could npt have occurred in so short a time. 
It is probable therefore that the. name Mahoba has some other 
origin, and that the derivation from Mahotsava was invented to 
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support the legend of the divine origin of the Chandel race, 
whose capital it was. 

§ 83. The Semivowels in a Mixed Nexus. — Only T and ^ 
can occur as the first member of the nexus. ^ and clearly 
cannot precede a strong letter; and as their treatment is com- 
plicated by their close connexion with ^ and ^ respectively, 
they will be discussed in a separate section. 

(1.) preceding is first assimilated and subsequently elided. 
In Prakrit the rule is universal. Vararuchi iii. 3 gives the 
brief rule mrmtra lamrdm, including v. His instances are; 
of /, — ukhd, vikkalamy vikkarOy for ulkdy valkala^ viklava ; of e?,— 
loddhaOy ^nkkaniy for luldhakuy pakiva; of >*, — akko, sakko, for 
arka, Sakra. He takes no notice of other changes of these 
letters in a mixed nexus. In the second stage the vowel is 
lengthened or not, according to the position of the accent or 
the weight of the following syllables. In Prakrit the pre- 
ceding long vowel of the Sanskrit is shortened before the 
double consonant which results from assimilation, the length 
of the vowel being, however, restored, and an anuswara some- 
times added over and above, in the modern languages, where 
by dropping one of the two consonants compensation comes 
into play. Examples: 

Skr. “flame,” H. and so in all except S. and P. 

“ crab,” Pr. S. O., B. ?RtW- 

(The nasal reminds us of Lat. cancer,) 

Skr. qiilinniT “ cucninbcr,”«H. and P- id., 8. 

a, M. o. b. id. 

Skr. « ragr,” Pr. (?), H. IRiriT “ cloth,” sometimes , 

p. ^r«r*T. 8- «irnr^r. o.. m. o., b. id. 

Skr. “cotton,” Pr. ?|itqTO, H. P-, 8. Wf , M., a 

O. Wn, B. ^«TXJTO. 

Skr. “camphor,” H. M. 
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8kr.^^“ mottled/’ 

Skr. “date-palm,” Pr. , H. and so in all. 

Skr. 31^ “roaring,” Pr. 3r«[1||, H. inWr. P- S. 31^, 

G. 3rnr^, m. Frraffir. 

Skr. 3131 “womb,” Pr. 31SH, H. 3n3!I, G.. M. id., P. 3183^, S. 3J^, 
Skr. 3|fi{<|j\ ** pregnant,” Pr. 3ll33TO^, H. 3nf313I, P. 3l8¥nir. S. 

G., M. 3113111, B 3nf3inr- 
Skr. “ weak,” Pr. H. pwi, P. ^SWl, S. 

M., G. ^3135. ^^351, M. . 

Skr. 1 t4i: “goat,” Pr. 31^^!, H. ^WKJ> «•> »• P- ^*TT. 

S. M. l^t5KT- 

Skr. 3IT^ “ road,” Pr. H. ^{sf P., G. id,, G. also TTHT “ road,’' 

M. id. 

Skr. ‘‘asking,” Pr. II. i!fW» P- S- 

II., o. M. G. 

• Skr. “rubbing,” Pr. H. ^ifT, P. id., S. G. 

M. B. O. WrfWilT- 

Skr. “serpent,” Pr. H- O., B., M., G. Wf^, P. W^y 

S.^. 

The anuswara is employed in this class of words with great 
frequency, especially in Hindi ; and in Sindhi it has been 
incorporated with the following consonant into the nasal letter 
of the orgg-n in question, either ^ or ^ , but it may bo assumed 
that this is due to the eccentricity* arising from the as yet 
unsettled iJtate of Sindhi orthography. It would, however, be 
incorrect to deduce the inference that passed over into 
anuswara. The latter did not come into use till many centuries 
after the existence of the former had been forgotten, and in 
some languages has never *been introduced at all. It is a 

In the sense of “ the parting down the middle of the hair ” in women. 
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peculiarity of Hindi to indulge in these nasal sounds in season 
and out of season ; but their general insertion in words of this 
class does not seem to date further back than the fifteenth 
century, at least eighteen hundred years since such words as 
marga had been replaced in popular speech by maggo. 

In the matter of lengthening the vowel of the affected 
syllable by way of compensation, the general system is pretty 
accurately followed, the vowel being lengthened where possible, 
that is, in open syllables or before light terminations, but not 
in words where a heavy formative syllable follows, or one con- 
taining a long vowel. 

T when the last member of a nexus follows the general rule. 

Skr. ^TTT “tiger,” Pr. H. and so in all. 

skr. wm “ brother,” H. and so in all, only in P. . 

Skr. vmK “bcc,” Pr. II. P. M. 

Hf?:, o. B. 

Under this head comes the large group of \^rds compounded 
with the prepositions IT and irfH • In many, nay perhaps most, 
of these the ordinary rule is followed with this modification, 
that when T{ is the beginning of the word, it cannot be double 
in Prakrit, and consequently there is no necessity for compen- 
sation in the modern languages. Instances of the ordinary 
rule are : — 

Skr. “ stone,” Pr. H. See § 82. 

Skr. “sending,” H. q^RT, O. M. 

Trraf^f^, o. trre^ig. s- 

The of IT is, however, not unfrequently separated from the 
q, and thrown forward to the next consonant, especially in 
Hindi nnd Panjabi. Thus the common names of men qqilVI, 
TRrnJ» iraw are pronounced Parg^lsh, Part&b, 

Parsan, and the like. Other instances are— 

Skr. qqqr “ a country,” H. qqifT ar XR1RT» aad so in all. 

Skr. TTqrr^ “ a H. XT^qn. P., G. lU, M. q^WraS^-. 
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In tlie same manner seems at an early period to have 
become in common speech tffiS parti. We do not find any 
instances of it in this form, but it is only through such a form 
as this that the Prakrit tiff, which is the regular equivalent 
for Skr. uf?T, could have arisen. Prakrit examples are padi- 
siddhif padkarOf padivaddi, padivao, for pratupardhl, pratimray 
pratipattiy and praiipad respectively. In the modern languages 
the^f is generally, if not universally, dropped, and trf remains. 
This is also in II., P., B., and all but the three Western lan- 
guages, often written through carelessness, as the sound of 
^in the middle of a word is so closely similar to that of T- 
Thus 

Skr. “neighbour,** Pr. H. irrNft (hIso 

and so in all. 

Skr. “image,” reflection,” H. TTC^. 

“the shadow of a person or object.** M. ll'f G. B. 

*Skr. “catarrh,” M. 

Skr. HtTTftirm “ mutual help,’* M. 

Skr. irfTffUST “uvula,” M. 

Skr. “ rejoinder,” G. XIWrTC. 

In connexion with this tendency of T to detach itself from its 
consonant, and change its place in a word, either going for- 
wards or backwards, may here be introduced the method 
common in Old Hindi of writing such iijords as etc. Chand 
has Wp, 5R, Wp-’TT for 

always, and ^ for 

occasionally, where his rhythm requires it. This method of 
pronunciation has not wholly died out in the lural parts of 
Hindustan Proper, and may jtill sometimes be heard in Bhoj- 
puri, and probably in other dialects also. It is owing perhaps 
to this that H. makes from the modem word and not 
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VW for Had the T remained attached to the its 

absorption would have induced a compensatory lengthening of 
the vowel; but as it had previously been transferred to the ^9 
no compensation could take place, because it will have been 
noticed, though not specially mentioned, that it is the preceding 
vowel which is lengthened in compensation in order to preserve 
the original quantity of the syllable, and never the following 
one. r 

In some cases it is observed that when Tj as the first member 
of a nexus, disappears under the influence of the usual processes, 
it leaves behind it a trace of its presence by aspirating, some- 
times the preceding letter, sometimes that with which it was 
combined. This process is mainly confined to the three western 
languages, and more particularly to Sindhi. In the cases where 
the preceding letter is aspirated, the T before being absorbed 
has probably, as in the early Hindi words just quoted, trans- 
ferred itself to that letter ; and the whole transaction rests on 
the connexion between T and not so, hdwever, that has 
ever been deliberately changed into ^ in the combinations in 
question, but that it partakes with the sibilants of a sort of 
harsh utterance closely allied to the aspirates, an alliance which 
underlies the Sanskrit changes from visarga I into ^ and *5^? 
and the Latin forms arbos, arbor ; flos, floris, and the like, as 
also the German wary English was, and many other old Indo- 
Germanic transitions. Instances of the process are — 

Skr. “ sugar,” M. 

Skr. ^ “ all,” S. • 

Skr. “ditch,” 8. 

Skr. “dragging,” S. 

* 

In S., even where the is not elided, this process occa- 
sionally occurs, as in and “a festival,” Skr. 

“a bud,” Skr. where the ^ has first been 

changed into which then exercises its a^irating influence. 
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Skr. “ November-December,” S. P. In the 

other languages this month is called by names derived from the asterism 
(but see § 91), 

(2.) ^ when preceding is elided, according to rule. It is of 
rare occurrence : 

Skr. “rein,” H. "Sfy?!! and so in all. 

When following it is also assimilated : 

i^kr. ‘‘light fortnight,” H. ^p|i, but oftener and 

In one or two instances this letter is thrown forwards in the 
same manner as T in the positions noticed above. Thus : 

Skr- “spleen,” H. and B. O. 

To this tendency may be ascribed the Skr. island,'' 

from retained in M. and B. to signify one of those small 

islands or alluvial formations more usually called chars," 
which so often appear in the largo Indian rivers ; the idea of 
swimming" involved in has been, by a metaphor, 

transferred to these islands which, as the Homan poet says, 
“apparent nantes in gurgite vasto." 

is, however, far more frequently allowed to remain and 
separated from the other member by that process of splitting 
which has already been mentioned, especially in Chap. II. § 45. 
There is a certain hardness about this letter which, when its 
frequent connexion with the nasal in Bengali or Oriya is also 
taken into, account, preserves it from elision or assimilation. 
Trumpp!s remark,^ that a long vowel preceding or following 
renders assimilation impossible, does not appear to be borne out 
by facts, because even in IVakrit the long vowel is shortened, 
as in maggOy rattiy for mdirga^ rdtri; and in the modern lan- 
guages it is again lengthened as compensation for the loss of 
the first consonant. 

' Article on Sindhi in Jounial D. M. G., voLxv., p. 740. 
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§ 84. The semivowel ^ when attached to a strong consonant 
in the first place drops out without compensation ; as — 

Skr. “fiV’ Pf- P- restwt^T- 

Skr. ^ “ to faU,” H. P. ^IWT. S. M. B. 

(M. and H. are causal forms). 

In other cases it is resolved into i, and thus also finally 
disappears. Var. iii. 66 gives one instance : a bowstring/' 

becomes with long L Chand has for which is, 

however, a weak nexus. 

Skr. lUTO “abandoning,” H. » P- M. 

o. 

This latter process is more frequent in the weak nexus, where 
it will be discussed fuUy. 

Example of the usual elision is — 

Skr. lias “ ripe,” Pr. fx?*, H. P., M., O. id.. G. XH*, B. XTRiT. 

s. qisfr. 

Of softening into the corresponding vowel, parallel to the 
treatment of ^ just noticed, examples are : 

Skr. “quickly” Pr. H. gtB.P- «•, S. G. 

M. 

Skr. ft; “ two,” Pr. H. B., O. M. 

In two cases, however, it is treated as b, and consequently 
the nexus becomes a strong one, in which the first letter goes 
out : 

Skr. “ to kindle,” H. aPR^TT P. ^RRH* 

S. 

Skr. “ fever,” 8. 

The forms snsn^TT and are also, however, in common use 
in all the languages. 
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Though it may be at present beyond our power to trace in all 
cases the distinction between ^ and yet the example of the 
western languages of the group shows that in that part of India 
at least a distinction did always exist, and the sweeping asser- 
tion of Prakrit scholars, that b and v are the same, cannot be 
accepted ; and even if it were, it would not be correct to write 
both, as Cowell does, as v, but rather as h. Indeed v should 
alniost be banished from Indian transliteration, and the two 
letters w and h should be used for the soft and hard sounds 
respectively. As the last member of a mixed nexus, the soft 
sound would in most instances be the correct one, and we should 
in such positions write ^ and pronounce w; thus, is 

jwalayatiy and not ji\ ST is kica and not kva; at least, when 
listening to the pronunciation of natives, the former is a nearer 
approximation to the sound heard than the latter. 

§ 85. We now come to that class of mixed nexus formed by 
the junction of ^ dental consonant and a semivowel, where the 
Ordinary rule of the absorption of the weaker letter does not 
hold good, or rather a treatment occurs which is perfectly in 
accordance with the general system, though its real nature is 
apt to escape detection. This treatment varies in the three 
semivowels ^ does not present any peculiar features 

in this combination; being itself a dental semivowel, it can 
effect no change of organ, nor are there, as far as I know, any 
instances even in Sanskrit of such a combination as 7T or ^ with 
W following. 

The process about to be noticed is organic or qualitative, 
whereas the previously explained changes have been rather 
positional or quantitative. It consists in this, that each of the 
three semivowels, though disappearing under the operation of 
the ordinary rule, has previously dragged over the dental into 
its own organ : ^ into the palatal ; into the cerebral ; and ^ 
into tjie labial, though more rarely than the others. 
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(1.) — The change which occurs is absolutely regular as 

regards the grades of the organ ; thus : 

Smooth tenuis ^ -f ^=: smooth palatal tenuis 
Rough tenuis iQf + = rough palatal tenuis 1^. 

Smooth media smooth palatal media 

Rough media 4- ^ = rough palatal media 

Here it would at first sight seem as though the palatal semi- 
vowel ^ had held its own against the dental ; but what has 
really happened is that the ^ has evidently from the earliest 
times been pronounced with a stronger palatal tone than in 
European languages (except Spanish), a larger portion of the 
tongue’s surface being brought into contact with the fore-palate, 
resulting in a sound which approached nearer to a ^ ^ so that 
in a form the spoken equivalent was nearly in 

sound ; that is, a strong nexus, in which case the first letter 
would go out according to rule. In ^ + ^ (^), both letters 
being in the same grade, the former leaves n*o trace of its in- 
fluence, but in the other cases the dentals, though they dis- 
appear, leave behind them an influence, shown by the exact 
change of ^ info the grade of the absorbed letter : cf producing 
W; and V? 

In Pali and Prakrit the above combinations are respectively 
TflT, and which reveals the fact that the dental 

before absolutely expiring had assimilated itself to the palatal. 
So that the steps are as follows in historical order : 

In combination it would be contrary to the spirit 

1 is regularly pronounced as ^ in B. and 0., and Skr. words containing ^ 
are written with ^ in H., P., M., etc. ; as they, are also in most Prakrits and in Pali. 

* The rejection of tho first letter of the nexus is sometimes compensated for by a 
tong vowel, as in MTW =^9 i sometimes not, as in 
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of fhe language to allow the aspirate to stand first ; consequently 
the necessary inyersion has taken place. 

Examples : 

71 + ^. 

Skr. “true,” Pa., Pr. **. P. (and ^). M., G. 

^rr^. S.«^, B., O. WI- 

Skr. “dance,” Pa., Pr. H. and so in all. 

Skr. “ always,” Pa. t^, Pr. flirt. 

Skr. “ death,” Pa., Pr. fjf^. Old H. • 

Skr. qriq “ done,” Pa., Pr. fqrt> B®- also qrt- 

^ + 1 ^- 

Skr. fjTBrr “false,” Pa., Pr. fjT^, Old H., B. flTJfT. O.fjJ^. 

Skr. ^WT “ road,” Pr. ^^|T. 

8kr. ‘‘proper,” Pr. I(xig T • 

. Skr. qiSf “ to-day,” Pa., Pr. H., M., G. qqq, B. q|Tf^, O. id., 

P. qail, S. q|E(. In this word the t must he taken as a trace of the 

in which case the semivowel is doubly represented. 

Skr. IRT “wine,” Pa., Pr. TPSTT- 

Skr. fqqn “knowledge,” Pa., Pr. fqisn. S. fq^. 

Skr. fq^ “lightning,” Pa. fq^qT> Pr. 1q^^. H., P., and B. 

fq^rtf. M. id. and qrt. «• tqqasf, O. fqq^, S. fqq. 

^ 

Skr. middle,” Pa., Pr. qtqj, H. qftj- X, etc., S. 7trt> 

etc., P. Trt. M. imj, B. id., O. qftj. 

Skr. 'UrX’f “ reflectioD,” Pa., Pr. i H. in composition 
understand,” and so in all. 

Skr. ^nfiTT “ barren womanf’ Pa., Pr. B. M. TfHf 

qrt’^* S. qtiff, Marwari qtljqf , 
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Skr. “ teacher,” Pa. Pr- > H. - 

Skr. ^r^l2TT “ evening,” Pr. (Var. iii. 56), H. ^ jl|, B. and M. id., 
P- S. ; but G. and a M. form a'*® «««• ' 

IJiider this head must be noticed a class of causals in which, 
though a vowel intervenes in Sanskrit between the dental con- 
sonant and the palatal semivowel, the treatment is the same as 
though there had been no vowel. 

Examples ; 

Skr. “to sound,” “to play,” and so in all with slight 

modifications. 

Skr. “ to separate,” H. “ to send,” P. id. 

Skr. “ to excite,” Old H. “ ardour,” M. 

In these cases the vulgar pronunciation probably dropped the 
short vowel and produced etc. 

There is also a considerable class of verbal roots ending in ^ 
which reappear with the termination U, and which must be 
referred to this head. 

As examples may be taken — 

Skr. ^ “to understand,” Pr. H. P. S. 

B. O. G. 

Skr. ’^“to bind,” S. H. q ^ i fT “to be ensnared.” 

Skr. to fight,” Pr. P. ^pSPHT, Old H. 

Skr. “ to purify,” Pr, H. S. G. 

The difficulty in this, as in the last class, is that the existence 
of the ^ and U of necessity supposes forms ^ and V + ; 

but the received theory is that the infinitive in Hindi, Panjabi, 
Sindhi, and Marathi is derived from the Skr. verbal noun in 
ana, Now although in the present tense of the Skr. verb we 
have the required forms with as vMayati, hudhyate, yet this 
conjugational characteristic does not'appear in the verbal noun, 
which would be vddanam^ hodhanam. It must, I apprehend, be 
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admitted that in the speech of the vulgar there existed forms 
mdyanam and budhyanam; in many instances the Hindi entirely 
ignores the existence of a guna vowel in the verbal nouns, and 
forms its infinitive with the same quality of vowel as exists in 
the base or in the present tense. 

Another way of explaining the matter is that adopted by 
Lassen (p. 249), namely, that the present tense came first into 
UQp, thus, from ; and that the verbal noun was 

formed on this model , though the Sanskrit verbal noun 
is and contains no Tins view, however, assumes that, 
the Prakrit was regularly formed by derivation from the 
Sanskrit, whereas modem researches have led us to believe, 
on the contrary, that the Prakrits are of equal antiquity with 
Sanskrit, in many cases at least ; and in the light of this 
opinion it would seem more natural to suppose that even iu 
times when Sanskrit was spoken the vulgar ignored the dis- 
tinction between conjugational and other tenses and said ^ 
just as they said^TOlf^* 

• In the causal in H. we have which corresponds to a 

Skr. form ; hero the accent lies on the short vowel 

intervening between the ^ and the and we cannot, therefore, 
suppose the ^ to have arisen from a junction of these two 
letters ; moreover the ^ of the Skr. causal is represented by ^ 
in the Old H. and Mod. H. dialectic forms 
and the like ; or by W in the forms 
(for ; or by iu the 0. 

We must •therefore suppose that the simple verb having re- 
ceived the form in as the causal was formed from it 

by lengthening the penultimate vowel, without regard to the 
causal form of the Sanskrit (see Chap. III. § 60). 

(2.) This semivowel follows the same rule as though 
the instances which I can adduce are not so numerous or so 
clear as in that letter. Just as ^ is hardened into so is ^ into 
^ ; so that when preceded by a dental it forms a strong nexus, the 
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natural result of which is that the dental goes out, but leaves 
behind a trace, inasmuch as it changes the ^ into its own grade. 
The principal instance is — 

Skr. “ self,” Pr. ^JxqT. H. 'Sgtr, P- W-. B., O. 

etc.» G.y M. id., s.iniff- 

Here the ^ has first become as in 
This ^ in pronunciation becomes which by the influence of 
the preceding ff is hardened into ; and the strong nexus thus 
obtained, — which actually occurs in the form on the 

Gimar rock inscription, — regularly changes to ^5 and subse- 
quently to with a long vowel preceding. See Vararuchi, 
iii. 49, where become Unj, having been 

first etc. 

To this law is to be referred the Skr. termination ^ ^ ; 

which becomes and then ’njif, lastly and 1 IT ; thus : 

Skr. «old age,” H. WCTW, P. fCTqi, S. etc., G. 

B. ^ g muri and •tn. 

In Sindhi this termination is very common and takes in 
addition to the full forms > those also of 

e.g, . •i'SMTi. “youth,” from “young” (Skr. 

“ son ”) ; “ wisdom,” from “ wise ” ; 

“ watching,” from “ a watcher.” 

In Bengali and Oriya it is not much in use, the Tatsama 
form being still generally retained. 

In Panjabi the form is ; the influence of the labial con- 
sonant having force to change the a into w,^ e.g. 

“ childhood.” 

I would hazard the suggestion that the Skr. affix 
is itself a relic of If it be so, we see here a proof of 

what I have said above, that the changes into ^ before being 
hardened to 

' Trumpp, Zeitsehrift D. M. G., vol. xvii.,.pp. 166, 167. 
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Instances of ^ ^ are — 

Skr. f|[ “ two,” G. S. . 

Skr. “second,” G. S. cf. Latin bellum 

= duellum and viginti = dvigintU Skr. 

Throughout the numerals, in fact, the d of dvi is dropped in 
all cases : 

“Twelve,” Skr. H. » P- ^TT^t. S 

B. inft, o. ?rrT. 

“Twenty-two,” Skr. H. ^Ttjir. P. S. . o- 

M. ^rrrNr, b. atirv. 

“Thirty-two,” Skr. «. P. S. G. 

«nfhr, M. as H., B. as O., O. 

“Forty-two,” Skr. H. P. 5Pm^, »• 

G. %?rnfWr. m. b. as h., o. ssrrf^^r. 

“Fifty-two,” Skr. B- p- s. g. 

as H., M. id., B. O. 

.. “ Sixty-two,” Skr. ^Hfg, H. P. »• G. 

M. B. «rpr^, o. 

“ Seveuty-two,” Skr. H. ^Tf^. P- »• 

«• M. as H., B. id., O. 

“Eighty-two,” Skr. gnftfB. H. P., S. id., G. M. 

s*rfiisft. B. f%'<i'sft, o. 

“Ninety-two,” Skr. H. P. S. G. 

^fig^, M. B. o. id. 

Instances of ^ ^ and ^ ^ prodticing ''CR and I have not 

found ; it would seem, however, that we may adduce here the 
words flower,” and TT^T “ steam,” from the roots and 
Thus, 3^+ ^ and ^ would become "5^+ and 

?4, and subsequently giving Pr. 

and H. IjW; and ^TVor ^TR. 

' The usual root is ^TT “to blow,” but we may assume a root intermediate 
between*^! “to blov,” and to be fragrant.” 
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Some confusion appears to haye existed amongst the semi- 
vowels themselves when appended to dentals, as we find modern 
words in ^ which cannot be derived from but point 

distinctly to roots having and even As early as the 
Gatha period, whenever that may have been, this confusion 
seems to have been prevalent. Thus, we find "’BTTPnT for Skr. 
vrrftrafj probably in order to produce a sort of alliteration, as 
in the same lino there is also for so that the 

latter half of the line thus corrupted runs : 

for wr*! This peculiarity 

may be connected with the custom, mentioned in § 25 as pre- 
valent in modem Bengali pronunciation, of scarcely sounding 
a weak letter when forming the last member of a nexus, its 
presence being indicated by a sort of dwelling on the preceding 
letter, so that dlim, dhiD, dhy, would all sound as dh with a 
slight stress on it ; the change from one weak letter to another 
would thus be very easily effected, and the preference shown to 
// would result from its being easier to proUaOunce in such a 
position. 

By means of this process certain modem words in ^ may be 
explained; as ‘"fringe,” ‘"tattered bedding,” 

a hanging shutter,” ""to swing,” '‘a 

child’s swing,” ‘"a loose trapping” for elephants, dogs, etc., 
^1^ “a wallet,” M. and G. all of which may be 

referred to the root (originally ’WRf) ‘‘to shake” or “swing,” 
which, even in Sanskrit, has passed into IJ® in such words as 
“wallet,” which seems to come from this root, and not, 
as hitherto suggested, from “ a betel-nut tree.” Jhodd 

has all the look of a non- Aryan word, and though a small 
wallei# to carry betel-nut is a very common appendage to native 
costume, it seems more in accordance with analogy to derive it 
as above. 

(3.) T* This semivowel differs Irom the other two in so far 
that the action which it exhibits takes place both when it pre- 
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cedes and when it follows the dental. * In fact, it will presently 
be seen that in some respects the cerebralization of the dental 
takes place more regularly and frequently when precedes 
than when it follows. Sindhi indeed forms an exception to this 
remark, as it adopts the cerebral almost uniformly in both cases, 
but this is due to the already explained partiality of that lan- 
guage for cerebral letters, and in many cases the actual pro- 
nifticiation retains a slight r sound together with the cerebral. 
Thus, from Skr. son,” S. has pronounced ; Skr. 

fW^ friend,” S. fiTZ mitru. 

>• * 

In Prakrit rt regularly appears as Z, the rule “ rtasi/a tah ” 
(Var. iii. 22) being of almost universal application. He gives, 
however, no rule for rd ; though he quotes in iii. 26 a few 
words in which this nexus migrates into yet he seems to 
regard these as special instances. In the modern languages 
the transition to cerebrals takes place in every grade of the 
organ, and is tolgrably frequent, though by no means universal. 

Examples: 

Skr. “ cutting,” Pr. H. P. S. B. 

wrasf, o. M. (rare). 

Skr.TT^ ‘‘road,” H. '^^TZr so in all. 

Skr.?rf^ “a quaU,” V.id., B., O. id., S.^tft- 

Skr. ;gfqW!T “earth,” P- id., G. B.. O. id., but 

I flil • 


T+^- 

Skr. “ fourth,” B. O. ; the rest have see below. 

This nexus generally drops the r without cerebralizing the 
dental : 

Skn “ cowrie,” H. ; see § 52 (2). 
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Skr. “striking,” H. TfTOTT, and so in all but S. (In Skr. tins 
process has already taken place, giving rise to a secondary root .) 

Skr. “ carpenter,” H. B., O. id.y G., S. 

By way of contrast, another and longer list is now given of 
words in which the semivowel does not cerebralize the dental : 

Skr. « rogue « Pr. H. G. S. also 

Skr. “wick,” “candle,” Pr. qf^ PW. H. M., P. id., B. 

wnft, G., O. S. 

Skr. “news,” Pr. c|tI1> H. ^TcT “ a word,” P., M. id., G, ^Tffy 

8-ifTfB. 

Skr. qpSft “ scissors, ” Pr. qtrn^, n., P. qR!T^, M. qrnrc> 8- 
qRrft, B. O. qig^. 

Skr. qi^q “ mud,” H. qrr^, G. qn^, O. qiTf^, B. qjT^. 

Skr. qrrf^ “ October-November,” Pr. qif^qqi, H. qi|fq'ch> P- ^Rfqi. 

s.qnft. ‘• 

Skr. “ leaping,” Pr. H. P. G. gi^, M. 

gRT^sj, o. grf^, B. gr^. s. oniy^^. 

Skr. 'qgiS '• fourtli,” Pr. qqc«fl. H. P., M. id., G., S.'qt^. 

Skr. qg^ “fourteen,” Pr. qqi^f, H. P. G. q^, 

O., B., M. id., S. 

Skr. “frog,” H. (i., P. id., 8. 

In addition to the first four examples, which are from Var. 
iii. 24, that author also gives the following instances, which 
do not occur in the modern languages : fame,” 

vatfamdnam = “ present,” dvatto = “ whirlpool,” 

samvaHao = 5Elq^ a name of “ Baldev,” nimttao = fSiqSq 
“ returning,” aWo='qrS “ hurt,” muUi-= “ form.” 

The transition of this nexus into a single cerebral letter 
occurred more frequently in ancient than in modem times, 
because the distinction between the two groups of the bingual 
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series was not so clearly marked in those days as it was subse- 
quently; but as instances are found in the Prakrit period of 
this transition, it may be advisable to point out that in several 
of Vararuchi’s instances the original word probably had an ^ 
instead of an Thus, a wick,’’ may be derived from 

^^rf?Rirr, for from the root to burn.” The facility 

with which ^ is thrown away in this particular root has been 
painted out in the beginning of this section. may be 

compared with the Latin culfer, cultelhis, ¥ is a sort of 
adjectival formation from “to be crooked,” which is only 
another form of the original of 5^- Iii the root is 
the presumably older form of which would be which 

may be compared with Greek /ceXofjuai, KaXio), K\i(o, /cAeo?, and 
Latin cekher. Similarly with the group of words containing 
the root though, on the one hand, connected with many 
roots in the cognate languages containing the r, yet, on the 
other, it is allied to with its relations volvo, wdlzcn, etc. 

The nexus U Jeems to be in some way disliked by Sanskrit, 
as it seldom or never occurs, and appears to have been changed 
in most cases into rt ; but if in some cases the Prakrit word 
were formed direct from the older word which contained the 
it would still exhibit the dental t, merely by dropping the ^ 
according to the usual custom. The modern languages having 
got these words as early Tadbhavas through tho Prakrit natu- 
rally retained tho dental. But tho practice of not changing 
the dental to a cerebral got more frequent as time went on, and 
muscles gdfc lax, and the softer and more languid dental utter- 
ance came, more into favour; and thus we see that in some 
cases, though the Prakrit gives the cerebral, the modern lan- 
guages reject it and employ the dental instead. Thus : 

Skr. “ ass,’’ Pr. H. irVT (for P- and 

G- (dim.), B. <irTVT> but M. inverted from 

s., as might be expected, 
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The ^ arising from is further softened into If in the 
following : 

Skr. “ditch,” Pr. H. “boundary,” {gafbar) 

originally applied to earth dug up and left in uneven heaps, hence anything 
in a tossed and tumbled state, topsy-turvy, higgledy-piggledy ; also said of 
affairs in an unsettled state; it is the common equivalent for our word 
“muddle.” ditch.” bury,” “to conceal treasi.ire 

in the earth.” ;irr5T “low land.” P. S. ti. M. 

“to be buried,” metaph. “to be absorbed in study or business.” 
“ sound ” (sleep), “ thick ” (darkness), “ dense ” (forest) ; also 
“ buried,” “ sunken,” “ lost,” and as a subst. “ a quarry ” or “ pit.” 
aRr^“ to bury treasure in the earth.” “ confusion. 

“ to be in a muddle,” with derivatives i , ^Tfqiij , etc. 

“ to bury.” B. “ moat of a fort.” “ to dig,” hence “ to carve,” 
“fashion,” “fabricate.” “an artist,” “artisan.” THSTH “to 

fabricate,” “to cast metal,” “to roll.” ‘^confusion.” 

“ to bury.” ITVST “ pit,” “ hole,” O. Frf^, etc. 

Similar to this is the treatment of T?fTT~xit^ = xrf%, men- 
tioned in § 83 (1) — ^though in this case, owing to its always 
occurring at the beginning of a word and being, therefore, 
pressed upon by the weight of the following syllables, the ^ 
is not doubled, as in the case of 

When T follows the dental, it cerebralizes in some instances, 
as in the following : 

Skr. “ spotted,” H. “chintz,” M. id., S. fsSRp|r,.G. 

Skr. 'JZ “ to break,” H. , ai^d so in all, except M. 1^*^- 

Skr. XR “ cloth” (already in Skr. Xlg, ViZ), H. tJTC, tr|Ti etc., 
a large group of words, and so in all. 

Skr. iHft “goer” (fem.), H. 9(1^ “ edrt,” M., O., B. id., G. 

s. irrit- 
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Skr. “young',” B. “futher** younger brother,” O. 

Skr. 1^5; « to fear ” (p.p. S. (p.p. . 

But more frequently, especially in the class of words ending 
in the simply disappears, and the ^ remains unchanged. 
Thus : 

Skr. “field,” Pr. H. %H- See § 81. 

Skr. « limb,” Pr. , H. afTB, M. id., S. ajTlE (“ neck 

Skr. afhr “family,” Pr. aft^, H. so in all, but S. 

Skr. 5^ “ son,” Pr. JifT, H. ^, M. ig^, O. 8. 

Skr. “night,” Pr. H. aiTB. »., O. ajfB. M., G. 

TTB, P. a^T. TTB. and in this case even S. has ^ dental. 

Skr. “ three,” Pr. f?rf^, H. bVb, M. id.. B., O. fim, P. 

G. aniT. 8. 

Skr. ^ « tliread,” Pr. H. O., B., M. id., P. igiT and 

s-l?" 

>• 

Skr. “moon,* Pr. H. xft^, and so throughout, except P. 

S. 

Skr. “sleep.” Pr. H. P. id., G. M. 

S. 

Skr. ^ “ vulture,” Pr. H. fTO? B. id., M. G. 

p. firar, s. 

Sindhi here in all but two instances adheres to the cerebral, 
which, as noted above, bears the sound of tr. There is almost 
complete unanimity between all the other languages. The class 
of words now under discussion afford^ additional confirmation 
to the already mentioned theory, that the tendency towards 
cerebralizing the dentals under the influence of T is one which 
was much stronger in ancient times than in modern, and that 
the tendency in question has been gradually growing weaker 
and weaker as time went oil. These words are all, or nearly 
all, modern Tadbhavas. shows itself to be modern by many 
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signs: first, it has the change of ^ into which we have 
shown in § 83 to be a later process than that into If ; secondly, 
it has lost the accent ; and, thirdly, there exists an older word 
%1T kherdf which, though now used to signify “a mound of 
ruins,” the site of an ancient town,” undoubtedly originally 
meant “ a field” or “spot.” Tlie signification of “a site,” now attri- 
buted to kkerd^ agrees with the original Sanskrit meaning of the 
word, which was not, as in modern times, so much “a cultivjjied 
plot of land” as “a possession,” “an estate”; hence “a definite 
locality” or “site.” The word khet is hardly a regular peasants 
word to this day. The peasant uses ' a dozen other words to 
* express his cultivated land. In Gujarati, which has preserved 
a great many archaic Hindi forms, we have the analogous 
WT is a regular formation through where the dental is 
duly cerebralized, and subsequently softened to its media, and 
the last syllable with its long vowel preserves the oxytone type 
of the Sanskrit, ^cf, on the other hand, appears to have arisen 
from separating the nexus and writing form still pre- 
served in P . and 0.,^ as also Similarly we have in G. 

“a loin cloth,” Skr. H. Vteft. In the combinations derived 
from “three,” we sec the same process at work, though the 
has in most instances been elided. became , a form 
which still survives as a proper name. In Xashmiri there 
occur several forms, as “ urine,” Skr. Modem H. iTcf . 

Thus, the conclusion to be arrived at is this, that the words 
of the form etc., are early Tadbhavas, and those 

of the ‘form %Pt are modern Tadbhavas. It does not militate 
against this theory to urge that in Prakrit also the^X is assimi- 
lated, producing from which the single ?T of the modems 
miglt regularly have arisen, because such forms as which 

1 is found in Skr. in'tho sonso of “a viUage,” where it is evidently a 
dialectic or Frakritized form of 

« Thus, the tract of country round the temple of Jagannath at Puri is known as 
vulgo Turustam Khetar^ or Siri Khetar, 
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reveal a consciousness of the existence of the T, could not have 
come through the Prakrit, which has altogether lost that letter. 

§ 86. The last form of nexus remains to be considered. The 
weak nexus, as I have called it, consists entirely of weak letters, 
the nasals, semivowels, and sibilants, together with From 
the nature of its component parts, this nexus requires to be 
treated even more in detail than the mixed nexus, because, 
though both its elements are weak, yet they are not equally so. 
It is frequently found that one of them yields to the other, 
and is,, as in the other classes of nexus, assimilated in Prakrit 
and rejected in the modern languages. An interesting and 
important inquiry thus arises as to what is the comparative 
strength of the various classes. Is the nasal stronger than the 
semivowel, for instance, or weaker P To answer this it will be 
necessary to go through each description of combination sepa- 
rately. There are the following descriptions, exclusive of ? : 

(1.) Nasal combined with nasal. 

(2.) Nasal with semivowel. 

(3.) Nasal with sibilant. 

(4.) Semivowel with semivowel. 

(5.) Semivowel with sibilant. 

The combinations of will form a separate section, for 
reasons hereafter to be given. In the above list, numbers 2, 
3, and 5 include their respective opposites ; thus, under 2 are 
included cgmbinations in which the semivowel precedes, as well 
as those in which it follows, the naSal ; because in the weak, 
just as in the mixed, nexus the relative position of the 
elements has no influence on the treatment, except in number 4, 
where in some cases the two semivowels appear to be of equal 
strength, and the question which of them shall be assimilated 
to the other is at times discided by position. In such cases, 
however, in accordance with the general principles of the seven 
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languages, the stronger of the two elements holds its place, or 
rather has a tendency to do so, and the weaker inclines to be 
assimilated, and subsequently disappears. 

In this nexus, moreover, there are two further sources of 
irregularity; the first, that the semivowels y and t?, as usual, 
oscillate backwards and forwards, appearing at one time 
hardened into j and J, at another relaxed into i and u ; the 
second, that this form of nexus is more liable than any othgr 
to be dissolved by the insertion of a vowel between its com- 
ponent parts. 

We shall now go through the various descriptions of weak 
nexus seriatim in the order given above. 

§ 87. Nasal with Nasal. — This combination is from the nature 
of the case very rare. It is of course impossible in Sanskrit 
for two nasals of different organs to be joined : and Tff could 
not combine. Therefore the only combinations which, as far as 
I am aware, actually occur are ^ ^ and With regard 

to the former of these, Vararuchi directs the assimilation of the* 
preceding to the following letter : becomes and 

by a curious set of changes (iii. 43). The latter word 

does not occur in modern times save as a Tatsama. 
is always dissolved into and is in this form a very much 

used word. P., however, has in addition the curious variations 
which is the Prakrit form above, and 4*11111, as also the 
vulgarism in the spoken language. Such formations as 

might be expected to occur from the addition of thenformative 
syllable ^^to roots ending' in ^ do not survive to modern times, 
because the modem languages in the vast majority of ^adbhavas 
retain pothing of the Sanskrit dements beyond the root, and 
form their secondary words by additions of a different type. 
Roots like ipi? occur often as the basis of modern 

words, but with entirely modem affotoatives. Similarly in the 
case of the nexus ^ I have not found modern instances. f^PST 
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below,” is used in B. and 0., but as a Tatsama. The name 
becomes, according to Var. iii. 44, but when' 

used in modem or middle age religious poems, it is written as 
a Tatsama, or divided, as according to the caprice of 

the writer. That the nexus itself is easily pronounceable by 
modem organs is shown by the fact that the river in Skr. 

is now ordinarily known as the Jamna, a word which 
vHDuld be correctly .written though in writing the old 

spelling is generally adhered to. 

§ 88. Nasal with Semivowel. — ^In this form of nexus the 
nasal is as a rule the stronger, if strength be measured by 
tenacity. The combinations that occur vdth the first semi- 
vowel, are Ws and No combination of this semivowel 
with the nasal "Sf of its own organ is met with. Examples of 
W and are as follows : 

Skr. “ desert,” Pr. H. S. G. M. id. 

Skr. “ wild animal,” H. IIPCWT “ wild buffalo,’’ P. 

B., O. id. 

Skr. “ other,” Old H. . 

Skr. ^ “empty,” H. ;|il and M. P. G. 

S. O., B. 

Skr. “grmn,” H., P. «rice^” O., B. id. and M., G, 

kr, s. vrg. 

Skr. WV\ “ maiden,” Pr. isi^nj H. and the rest Tatsama. P. 

S.HRT. 

Skr. HTTO “justice,” H. uqfR, P. fiPRni, fi f WC ? S- Tatsama 
and iNIt* 

Yaramchi (xii. 7) mentions a Sauraseni transition into 9 in 
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or i which is so natural a transition that 

one is surprised not to find it more frequent. No similar in- 
stances have, however, met my notice. The general treatment 
is to resolve the ^ into ’C, as in and then to reject it 
entirely, leaving only ^ ; P. often stops short at the first of 
these two stages. S. by virtue of its peculiar sound, expressed 
by ’Sf, is able to retain the original pronunciation unaltered; 
sounds kanf/d, identical with • . * 

With regard to wo have instances only in the Prakrit 
period, where it goes into S', as in also written 

etc., for ^RTRT (Var. ii. 7). It also (in iii. 2) 

changes into Wf, as for The latter of these 

changes is more in harmony with modem practice, and the 
word itseK probably reappears in M. trickery/^ There 

do not appear to be any other well-authenticated instances of 
this nexus in the modem languages. Such Sanskrit forms as 
are represented by and the like, w-here it is doubtful 
whether the is really derived from the S, or is a modern 
independent formation ; most probably the latter is the case. 

T is attached to ^ in two instances : 

Skr. 'WISf ** mango,” Pr. H. and ijsf, B., O. id., P. 

S. ; Also in Ldf M. o. 

Skr. TTUr “ copper,” Pr. H. 7rt®T> P- id., S. M. 

o. B. ®T*n. 

Here the semivowel disappears, and in some cases the nasal 
is thickened into the media of its organ with annewdru. 

For the nexus the only nasal combination into which V 
enters, the instance of “ tamarind,” may be referred to. 

(dhap. II; § 34.) 

•sf and Iff occur respectively in “ yeast,” S. and 
the name of a Eishi. The gentleman seems to have been 
forgotten in modem times. 

From the comparatively barren ground of that form of nexus 
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in which the nasal precedes the semivowel, we now pass to a 
more fertile field. The semivowels T and ^ precede ^9 and 
and the first of these combinations is exceedingly common : 

Skr. ^ “ wool,” Pr. 3^, H. P. S. G. id. 

Skr. “ear,** Pr. H. and so in all except P. cfiQ, 

Skr. Jrmit “guest,” Pr. inV^, H. TnirsiT, G- M. WTITTj 

Skr. “ gold,” Pali IgtTgT and Pr. H. lf|<rT> P- id., 

S. G. grt^, M. B. B*rwr, o. * 

Skr. 111$ ” leaf,” Pr. H. ITHTj restricted to the signification of 

betel-leaf used for chewing, and so in all, except B. and O., which have 

BTUT* 

Connected with the word is the common verb H. 

qifW, P. S. “ to arrive,^' G. ifr^, M. 

B. tfeir’ifif , Oe ; though I am not sure where 

the ^ comes from. 

The general rule, it will bo seen, is assimilation, and subse- 
quent elision of the ^ ; but there are certain exceptions to be 
noticed : 

Skr. ** powder,” H. P. S. G. M. B. 

Skr. full,” H. P. id., S. G. gfj, M. B. 

O. id. 

In these two words it is the nasal which has disappeared, 
if the derivation be correct. There is room, however, for doubt 
on tl^ head. The modem languages so constantly form their 
words in a way of their own, taking nothing from Sanskrit but 
the root, that it may fairljr be assumed in the case of these two 
words that they are derivatives from roots ^ and and 
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have nothing to do, beyond a community of origin, with the 
two passive participles above given. This is confirmed by the 
fact that there is also in existence a very common word in all 
the languages which is derived from according to the or- 
dinary rule of assimilating the semivowel. This word means 
** lime,” and is as follows : 

H. P. S. G. M. ’Jin, B., O. id. 

Unfortunately no light is thrown on the matter by the other 
past participles of roots in all of which take this form in 
Sanskrit, as they are only used, if at all, as Tatsamas ; showing 
how rarely a Sanskrit inflectional form is preserved in the 
modern languages. From the roots of this class 

Tff, derivatives in abundance may be found, but of words 
specially derived from the past participles and 

the rest, it would be difficult to adduce any examples. I am, 
therefore, of opinion that and should be referred 

merely to the general root, and not to the participle, while 
JJTT is derived from the participle, not regarded as a participle,, 
but as a noun, into which latter phase it had already passed in 
Sanskrit. 

A somewhat similar argument may be applied to a class of 
words of a double form derived from the root to revolve.” 
These are : 

(a) H. I, etc., P. id,, S. etc., G. 

B. O. id, 

(^) H. etc., p. M., 8. m. 

B. o. id. 

In the first set of words we haVe both the r and n preserved 
by splitting, and the form has probably arisen from Skr. 

through an intermediate stage iwff, one n being 
rejected. That this word has been long in use and lost much 
of its old character is shown by the fact that its meaning has 
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altered from the primitive sense of turning round into a 
variety of secondary senses, such as “ to stare at ” {i,e. ‘‘ to roll 
the eyes”) and the like. This form is all plain sailing, but there 
is much difficulty in the second form which is of much 

more frequent use in the sense of revolving. means 

giddiness, and there are several derivatives with the sense of 
reverberating, roaring, etc. I can only account for the pre- 
sence of the ^ by supposing that after the absorption of the 
^5 the influence of the labial vowel has been strong enough to 
draw over tho nasal Uf into its own organ. This explanation 
is ndt altogether satisfactory. Prakrit takes as its base j 
a dialectic form of and changes tho W into making its 
verb (Var. viu. 6 ) ; the form in the moderns must 

therefore be post-Prakritic, that is, a late Tadbhava. 

Of the nexus ^ a few examples will suffice, as it is perfectly 
regular : 

Skr. “ work,” Pr. Hi* Wld so ID sJ]^ Czeepty &8 USD&ly 

p. WH and 8. 

Skr. ^71$ skin,” Pr. H. and so in all, except, as usual, 

P. and S. . 

In the latter of these words by far the most common form in 
use is H. P. id., M. Q. B. 0. id. 

Inasmuch as early Hindi authors are very careless about the 
^3 when it has the sound of r, often writing it this word is 
sometimes seen in the form ^1^9 and this has apparently 
misled gr^marians and others into considering that we have 
here a case of inversion of the two letters and HI; but inde- 
pendently of the consideration that this does not account for the 
final long d, which has no business there if the word is merely 
a reproduction of 3 a word accented on the penultimate, it 
seems so obvious as hardly to need explanation that like 

dozens of other words o^ similar form, is a diminutive, the 
syllable ^ or ^ having that import in all the modem Ian- 
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guages, and the long d of the primary word has been 
shortened, according to custom, on receiving a heavy affixed 
termination. The same process takes place when is the 
first word in a compound, as in “ worker in leather.’’ 

H. and so in all except Bengal, which, with its usual 

regardlessness of quantity, writes but pronounces the 

first syllable in such a way that no one could tell whether it 
was long or short. M. has an altogether irregular form 
which probably owes its ? to some fancied similarity 
to or TprVK ‘‘ a potter” (gWWR:)- Analogous to 

is ^SiTTC a blacksmith,” which even in Sanskrit times had 
been shortened from into unless indeed we 

prefer to regard it as derived from “ hand,” and or 
“smitor,” a derivation which does not commend itself 
to my judgment at least. Another word of the same class is 
9 a sort of acid fruit, from Skr. • It is needless 

further to dwell on this simple and regular nexus, and there 
is in like manner very little to be said of *^The commonest 
instance is the following : 

Skr. ‘^silk-cotton tree,” H. P. 

ftwOo, M. ^rNnC, B. 0. id. and where the ^ 

disappears, and other corruptions of a varied and complicated 
nature arise, which need not be here discussed. 

Combinations in which ^ precedes any other nasal than if 
are not to be found. 

§ 89. Nasal with Sibilant. — ^The forms in use are'Qir^ W 9 'V > 
vtfy miy TJRj in all of which the sibilant precedes ,the nasal. 
When the nasal comes first, it generally, if not always, takes 
the for^li of anuswara in Sanskrit, and universally so before 
every sibilant in Prakrit (Var. iv. 14, apd note). There is 
nothing peculiar therefore or that need detain us in this par- 
ticular, and we may pass at once to the nexus in which the 
sibilant precedes. The general rule is that the sibilant, dis- 
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appears, leaving behind it which is put after the nasal. The 
following are examples : 

Skr. Tr?r “ question," Pr. TfKlft* ) Not in use, except as Tatsamas, in 
Skr. « penis,” Pr. ; tti® modem languages. 

* Skr. ®TSI!I “ Krishna,” Pr. H. Wf • (See § 43.) 

Skr.f^rG;^ “Vishnu," Pr.fif^l^. As aTatsama in moderns. B. 

O. id., M. 

Skr. ’grJSf “ warm,” Pr. M. gf»f , S. ^ « thirst.” 

Skr. “thirsty,” Pr. UVft, H. P- f?TfT. S. M. 

?nn«r. 

il + 5T. 

Skr. “bathing,” Pr. H. P. »fT^. G. . 

M. id. and 

Skr. “ daugbter-in-Iaw,” Pr. M* 

Skr. “friendship,” Pr. 9%^, H. , P. id. 

Skr. t^prer “ oUy,” Pr. 

Skr. ^<^'111 ** remembering,” Pr. H. :|fin:sr, p. 

?rin:«f>G.w^- 

Skr. “ memory,” H, , P. id., S. . 

Skr. “surprise,” P. 

^+«r. 

Skr. <|fVQT “hot season,” Pr.fl|T^, Old H.an5^. M.;ft?T,fjrFf . 
Skr. WSfJ “ hot season,” Pr. ^S»fr. M. ^ 35 •* 

Skr. “ eydasb,” Pr. 

^ With the secondary senses of gualmishnesaf caused by heat of stomach, or ot 
swelling and inflammation from a bite or sting; also of fruits ripening from heat^ etc. 
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TJ + H. 

Skr. “rein,” H. G., B. id. 

Slfr* IRVuHfl “ weak,” H. “ to wither.” 

Skr. “Kashmir”; in all or, owing to Persian in- 

fluence, 

Skr. TJR;^ “ beard,” Pr. 1^, H. (See Chap. II. § 34.) 

Skr. l^nrnif “burning ground for cori)ses,” Pr. ifOlltf, H. 7T?iTM^ 
P., G. ef mi , S. M. ui > 4f > G. eilt id! • 

In the above list are grouped together both those words 
which observe the rule and those which deviate from it. It 
will be seen that, while Prakrit exhibits in a majority of cases 
the combinations and the modem languages as a rule 
reject the If. M. is closest to the Prakrit in this respect. In H. 
rd<^l we have perhaps a derivative not from itself, but 
from some cognate form, such as In M. WST^ inversion 

has taken place-from an older form ?f5T> just au we have in the 
same language for and the like. probably 

preserves the two elements in consequence of the difficulty of 
pronouncing one ^ so soon after the other; would be a very 
awkward word to utter. In il^and the rejection of the 

1 has begun as early as Prakrit ; and ’^CPST from \T^^ is alto- 
gether irregular. though put down imder the head of 

^ + if, is really an example of tgt + because there must have 
been a metathesis into to produce the Pr. form 

Had no such metathesis taken place, the Prakrit form would 
have been or 4l#tlHVfrom which comes used in some 

rural dialects of Hindi, and Sindhi. 


§ 90. Semivowel with Semivowel. — (1.) ^ cem only follow 
another letter ; it cannot take the first place in the nexus. It 
can be preceded by the other three semivowels, giving the 
combinations and , . 
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The fight is nearly equal between the two letters; some- 
times one yields^ sometimes the other. Examples : 

Skr. “ business,” Pr. qi<j!lt (Maharashtri), (M&gadbi), 
(PMsftchi), H. inraj, P„ G. id., S. M. WW, O., B. 

(pronounced kdrjyo). 

Skr. “bed,” Pr. H. » and so in all. P. 

probably by an error of the dictionary writer, for like all the rest. 

♦ 

Skr. “ saddle,” Pr. H. Xl^TT^, XTTWR, P. TWnW. 8- 

wnj. M. inwnv and TRTTiir. G. ww. wrafr. B. nTwnir. o- 
wnir* 

Skr. “ tbeft,” Pr. and so in all. 

Skr. ^ « sun,” Pr. and H. P. id., S. G. 

M., B., and O. Tatsama. 

Skr. ^ “trumpet,” Pr. H. P. S-. G- O. 

Tjft. B.^. 

Skr. “w«nderful,” Pr. H. B > 8., G. id. 

* Prakrit has other instances not found in the modern lan- 
guages. Those are dhlram^ sunderam, perantaniy for dhairyani, 
saundaryam, and paryanta. Also soriam, viriam^ for saurya, 
vlrya; and the word for mukiimdrya. We also find 

such forms as ajjo for drya. Of these and the modern words 
it is somewhat difficult to speak with confidence. On the whole 
it appears that in words where the T is the last letter of a root 
and ^ the initial of a mere formative syllable, the latter is 
softened to*a vowel which is in Prakrit short but generally 
in the modgrns long. This process is seen in -chaurya, Pr. 
choriayn, modem chorL Secondly, in words which, though 
originally formed in the same way as the first class, have got 
into general use as simple nouns, whose participial or secondary 
character has been forgotten, the modern languages generally 
split the nexus and harden the ^ to This is the most 
common method of treatment, and is exhibited in a great 
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number of words, as B{»irya'= surety k&ryazzzMrajy hh&ry&:=z 
hh&rajd^ fnarydddz=LmarajM. The words of this form are late 
Tadbhavas, which must have come into use in the tenth century. 
Belonging to this class are a few early Tadbhavas which retain 
the Prakrit practice; namely, they consider the ^ as and 
thus obtain a mixed nexus in which, of course, the T is 
assimilated, as in k(irya:=zkaijam:=zk&j. Thirdly, in one or two 
exceptional words the T changes to and thus preserves its(?lf 
and absorbs the ^ ; in consequence of which absorption the ^ 
is doubled, as in pallanko for paryanka. Of course the double 
^ is reduced to a single in the modem languages, but the pre- 
ceding vowel is not generally lengthened, owing to the weight 
of the following syllable. In the form iJTWnir the influence of 
the Persian is traceable, the first vowel being long in that 
language. For those cases in which the having first been 
softened to exercises a retrospective effect on the preceding 
vowel, as in achchheram, sunderam, etc., reference may be made 
to Chap. II. § 34. The treatment of the word ‘‘ crooked,” 
is peculiar. It becomes H. P. id., S. %fr, G. 

M. ftsi, firiT, O. B. ?fTr, and flWT. Here 
the has disappeared, and the T has changed in some cases to 
IT, and in all but M. and B. even the initial 7f has been drawn 
into the cerebral organ. This strangely distorted word stands 
alone in the processes it has undergone, and I am almost 
tempted to look on it as a non- Aryan word, which has been 
Sanskritized into while its older and rougher form has 

remained in popular speech. Or if it is Aryan the last element, 
may not have entered into the composition of the modern 
word, which perhaps represents only In any case the 

word is an enigma. 

Examples : 

Skr. “dawn ” Pr. H. * WR, P. S. 

G., M. O. B. id., also These words mean 
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“to-morrow,” also “yesterday”; in B. and O. the word or 
“ gone,” is prefixed when the latter meaning is intended. 

Skr. “equal,” H. gi|f, P. S. the others have the 

Tatsama. 

Skr. ^ “ price,” H. P. S. M., G. B. id., 

Skr.J^j O.^. 

* In these instances the ^ retains its place, and the ^ either 
disappears altogether, or is changed into or is softened to 
In no case does the ^ prove stronger than the nor have 
I found any instances of its being preserved by hardening into 
^5 as in 

In this nexus the ^ universally becomes Wy thus forming 
a mixed *nexus, so that the ^ is inevitably absorbed, or at best 
remains in its vowel form 1^* A few instances will suffice : 

Skr. “ division,” H. p. 8. 

Skr. dSIl VI “ ti(jer,” H. and so in all. 

. Skr. “ passed,” H. lanWT, P. f^RfhnJn. «. G. 

Skr.^ “frog,” H.'^, B., O. id.. G. ^ (?). 

Skr. tqimO “ merchaut,” H. iJtrrO. gUM I' O . M., G., B„ 

0. id. 

Such words as raw flesh,” thing,” ^ ‘'relating 

to a cow,” do not occur in the modem languages, except as 
Tatsamas. In the old poets such forms as ? however, are 
occasionally met with. 

(2.) This semivowel can both f recede and follow. Thus 
we have the following combinations, ^ ^ the first of which 
has been discussed above ; also W and though the combina- 
tion of ^ with T does not to my knowledge take place. ^ is 
usually treated as if the ^ were ahd the T is consequently 
assimilated. Instances a^ : 

Skr. ^ « all,” Pr. ItSt, Old H. H. P. W. . 
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S. is used, but rarely, in G. and B., though the Tatsama is 

common in both, and in M., O. 

Skr. “chewing,” Pr. H. x|H^b P* > S. , 

G. M. B. O. 

But in late Tadbhavas both letters are retained by splitting 
the nexus, as : 

Skr. Tn5»(. “fcstiviJ” Pr.TI^. H. XTT^, P. id. In the rest as ji 
Tatsama , hut S. has a form as well. 

Skr. “former,” “east,” Pr. H. P. id. In the rest as a 

Tatsama . 

if is not a very common nexus, and is generally treated as 
W* In late Tadbhavas initial is split, ^ becomes and the 

is sometimes joined to the following consonant, just as we 
saw was the case with H (see § 83). Thus : 

Skr. ^ “ vow,” H. or , P. In the rest Tatsama. 

c 

In cases where the nexus is followed by a long vowel, the K 
is not joined to the following consonant, as in sTTB “ marriage 
procession,” H. and so in all. a cow-f>en,” is in H. 

often pronounced and written also and so in most 

languages. The O. ‘*a pan-garden,” is also probably 

from the same word, in the general sense of an inclosure.” 

Skr. “ sharp,” is only used as a Tatsama. 

It is unnecessary to go further into separate notice of ^ and 
as they have already been spoken of under anc^T- The 
question that arises is, which is the strongest of the semivowels P 
To this it may be replied, that from being so constantly con- 
founded with ^ becomes virtually the strongest ; it would, how- 
ever, he the weakest but one if it did not do so, as in the other 
direction it would soften to in like manner when hardened 
to ^ is more tenacious than the two, remaining semivowels, 
and These latter cannot harden or soften in any way, and 
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hold therefore a middle place. The order of strength of the 
semivowels stands consequently as follows : 

(1.) ^ when regarded as 
(2.) ^ when regarded as SI- 
CS.) SI. 

(4.) T. 

(5.) ^ when softened to 
(6.) ^ when softened to S[- 

Instances of number 5 in a weak nexus arc rare, if they 
exist at all. Words like “ womb,'^ “ abundant,” 

might supply examples if they were in use. The mixed nexus 
illustrates what is meant, in such cases as etc. 

When the two members of the nexus arc of nearly equal 
strength, the problem is solved by splitting them asunder and 
inserting* a vowel. 

§ 91. Semtvoavel with Sibilant. — With the semivowel pre- 
ceding, which is less frequent than the reverse order, we have 
with the combinations ^ and On the analogy of the 
general treatment of the sibilants in Prakrit and the early 
Tadbhava period, wo should expect to find both these kinds 
of nexus result in but this form does not generally, if ever, 
occur. "El is so constantly regarded in the modern languages as 
^ that it necessarily introduces some confusion into the develop- 
ment of those groups, whether of the mixed or weak nexus, in 
which it occurs. 

Of the early Tadbhava period perhaps the best example is — 

Skr. “ dragging,” H, {karhna), P. S- O. 

M. B. ^^il, O. 

In this case it would appear that the Tf had in the first in- 
stance migrated into If, producing but that the cerebral 
nature of thb sibilant had* led to a change of the liquid into 

wlpch combining with ^ produced 
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But even in this class of words there are found cases where 
the changes to ^ and absorbs the T, as — 

Skr. “ head, Pr. and 

M. and 

Similar to tho last instance but one is the following : 

Skr. “ taking out,” Pr. f^^TW > but Pali fi|^^ (MakV 

vaiiso, p. 36), H. firar^RT and fsRrRRT. P- fWW. 
fH4»«n!iT. fsufiastin , etc., S. G. 

fWqrraB^. M. fsRTRr, etc., ll., O. not used. 

These words are extremely common. Of the two sets of 
forms that whoso root ends in 3B and ^ has been formed by 
carrying the process of a step further, and modulating 

the ^ into 3B and as in so many other cases (see Chap. III. 
§ 60) ; while that ending in ^ is produced by the same process 
as namely, by assimilating the r. In Sihdhi the ^ of the 
other languages has been changed into in accordance with 
the usual custom of that language (sec Chap, III. ^ 61). The 
derivation sometimes given from f^T^TTH fails to satisfy the 
requirements of tho case, as it does not account for the cognate 
forms in etc., though it may be urged that tho two forms 
are separate: that in ^ being from while that in ^ 

is from 

Another case of assimilation of the is S. “to rain,^’ 
Skr. , but in this instance S. stands alone, as will be shown 
presently. 

Opposed to this is the rejection of the sibilant in — 

Skr.Tn^lfH “November-Decemher,” O. 

P. (for S. 

«“ 

P. and S. here characteristically change the ^ into f • 
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In the late Tadbhava period this nexus is treated by splitting, 

being as usual changed to Thus : 

Skr. « the rains,” Pr. H. “ to 

rain,” and so in all ; P. and . 

Skr. 5Er^ mustard-plant, ” ii.^(T€r.p-TOf. s.^, 

B- o. gwr. 

takes in modern times the meaning of year ” (just as 
we say, so many summers or so many winters), and then 
becomes H. «l P. id., so in B., O. ; S. has In the 

others it occurs as a Tatsama only. 11. has also a form 
in the sense of “ rain/^ and among the rustics for “ year.*’ 
So also G. adv. ‘‘ yearly/* R id., also 

rainy season.** These forms arise from the change of ^ to 
and a similar case is II. ^‘to rejoice,** Skr. where, 

however, S. has for = Skr. 

An isolated case of absorption of T and change of ^ to ^ 
is afforded by tlie early Tadbhava Skr. a certain 

Vcoin” or “weight,” Pr. IT. ^TiT “sixteen pans” (or 

1280 kowrees), O. WHST, B. The word does not seem 

to be in use in Western India, 

^ is treated like the more regular developments of ; that 
is to say, in the early period T is absorbed, in the later the two 
elements of the nexus are split ; in the first instance aiiuswara 
occasionally replaces the lost T. 

Examples are — Of the earlier treatment : 

Skr. trf^ “ beside,” H, TJTO , !*• id., S. (subst. = Xn^)» 

inS, M. 

This is the same process as that in = 

Skr. ^ ‘'touching,” Pr. (1) H. and xteRT, M. 

G. TTOg > S., 5 . id. = “ to stick in the mud,” etc. ; (2) H. 
and in all the rest, P., S. also “ to bang.” 
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Of the later treatment : 

Skr. “ touching,” H. qT^^n. P- id., G. TfpCM, M. 

y ®tC. 


In the second of the two groups the aspirate tR shows that an 
^has been rejected from the beginning of the word, and we 
arc thus compelled to go back to the root and not, as some 
would prefer, to the Skr. mil “ a noose.” 

With the sibilant preceding there are many combinations, as, 
TRS, As far as the sibilants are 

concerned, they may all be treated under one head, there being 
no difference between them. 


Wf — The last two are rare, and the former is more 

frequent as an initial. The V disappears entirely ; in no case 
leaving any sign of its having gone through the vowel stage : 

Skr. WTR “ black,” H. P. 

Skr. “ swarthy,” H. (sec § C5), H. 

Skr.^^n^ or « brothcr-ln-law,” H. P. ^ErT3oT, S., O. 

G. also Wi^d^y M. M\dS\y G. IfraT, O. Tatsama. 

Skr. “wife’s sister’s husband,” H. W[^y P- id., S. (i. 

^ETTg, M. id., and 

Skr. “hoar-frost,” “dew,” H. “dew,” P., G. id., B. 


“ Decemher-January,’^ 


Skr. mzr 

s. 

Skr. 

Skr. “!)cU-mctal,”= H. ZJit^qT, P. SSf^, S. G. qif^, M. 

qdw. B- qrrtrr, o. id. 


H. P. ifn, S. Tfry, G. and 
M. Tatsama, B. O. 


' Thh is the only way I can think of for putting the Panjabi word into Uevanagari. 
^ with a little loop at the bottom, meant to represent is the regular way of 
writing ah in the Gurmukhi character. 

* Not “ brass,” as stated in some dictionaries ; \t is, I believe, a edmpound of brass 
and tin. 
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In this last word the Panjabi is the only language which 
retains the palatal final vowel, probably softened from the ^ 
of the Skr. This ^ has in Sindhi undergone a regular process 
which is not found in other examples. The ^ hardens into 
and the ^ passes into as usual in Sindhi, and the two letters 
then coalesce into It has been suggested that the termina- 
tion of the genitive case in Marathi, etc., is derived 

§’om the termination of the Skr. genitive of nouns ending 
in -a; this is not improbable, and will be discussed in its 
proper place when treating of the case-endings of nouns. 

— In the word beard,’’ which has been already 

quoted, the final T has altogether disappeared, and the 
hardened into while the vowel has leapt over into the pre- 
ceding syllabic, thus resulting in <55 and the like. In the 
majority of instances the T disappears and the 1[ is changed to 
^5 as in the following words : 

Skr. “ July-August, H. P. S. O. 

M., O., B. Tatsaina. 

Skr. ^Sf^nSr “ liearinjj,'’ Pr. WSITli, H. P- «• 

O. 'qftRT- 

Both elements are sometimes preserved by splitting, os — 

Skr. “ refuge,” H. 

Skr. Brahman’s title, II. p. fjrer^. s. «. 

, 111 the rest as a Tatsama. 

In a few words the rejection of T is compensated by anus- 
wS.ra. Thus : 

Skr. ^ “ tear,” Pr. H. P. O. S. M. 

where the palatal sihilaiit has changed into the media of its organ 
in P., G., and S. 

It is unnecessary to gjivc examples of as they follow the 
same rule. 
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is a rare noxus; the commonest instance is “praise,” 
H., P. ^tTTIPIT, where, as usual with it is treated by 
splitting. 

■^5 — In both these combinations the ^ generally disap- 
pears, but its influence often sufliccs to change the following 
vowel into or Examples : 


Skr. “ father-in-law,’’ H., B., O. P. S. 

Skr. inotber-iii-law,” H. P. S. G. M. 

b. o. 

Skr. H. P. more generally used as a Tatsama. 

Skr. “Lord,” H. (see Chap. III. § C5). 

Skr. “ sleeping,” II. (see Chap. III. § 52). 

Skr. lEcfc* “own,” “akin,” II. ^HTT, P. M. 

Skr. “ mimicry,” H. P, id., S. 7^11, M., G. 

§ 92. g is found only in the weak noxus, because if it enters 
into the mixed nexus it merely aspirates the strong letter, and 
does not retain any separate existence. 

In Sanskrit the % precedes the nasal in some instances ; in 
this case it is in Prakrit and the modems placed after tho nasal. 
Prakrit instances arc for Tho ‘principal 

modem example is — 

Skr. “mark,” Pr. H. f^fT, P- S. 

M. G., B., O. id. 

In all these languages tho inversion takes, place, except in P. 
and S., where the nexus is split. The Prakrit form is peculiar, 
and docs not occur in modern times. 
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When combined with the semivowels ^ or the latter take 
their respective consonantal forms ’SI and and a mixed nexus 
thus arises in which the ’f merely aspirates the strong letter. 
Thus: 

Skr. ^ “ secret,” Pr. M. S. P- 

Skr. “outer,” Pr. S. “without,” P. ^ETRJ, 

• ^ 

id. 

^hr. f^f^T “ tongue,” Pr. H. and so in all. 

Skr. “agitated,” Pr. H. f^3[fira, P. 

^ and ^ arc generally preserved, as they occur only in a few 
Tatsamas, as the proper name now written 

§ 93. To close this portion of the work, it remains only to 
offer some observations as to the relative strength, as tested by 
their tenacity ifl resisting absorption, of the weak letters. 

First of all come the nasals, which are very seldom, if ever, 
assimilated, and may be classed in order of strength thus : 

IIT? The other two nasals, ^ and arc always treated as 
anuswara, and do not occur in the weak nexus. 

The question between the semivowels and sibilants is more 
difficult to decide. On the one hand the latter frequently 
vanish into ?, while on the other, when preceding ^ or 
they absorb those letters, as they do also in such words as 
and others. The total disappearance of a sibilant 
from a weak nexus is rare and cjAieptional, they seldom get 
further than the change to ^ , so that perhaps upon the whole 
it may bo said that the sibilants are more tenacious than the 
semivowels, inasmuch as they never, like the latter, entirely 
disappear. With the sibilants may be classed f , which is 
their product and representative from early times, and then 
follow the semivowels in the order given above. 
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Thus the whole of the weak letters, as arranged in order of 
strength, would stand as follows : 

First, the nasals < W* 

Second, the sibilants *^5 ^5 and ^ 

(these arc equal among themselves). 

when equivalent to 

Third, the semivowels < ' 

T- 

when softened to 

„ T- 

As regards the modern languages, there is little or no differ- 
ence between them in this respect. In all of them early 
Tadbhavas arc prone to absorption, late Tadbhavas to retention 
of both letters by splitting. Thus, we have on the one hand 
^T«T, on the other and Words of the latter 

type are frequent in literature from its earliest period, but it 
must be remembered that the earliest works in modern litera- 
ture are contemporaneous with the rise of the modern Tadbhava 
period, and that the older words which exhibit the Prakrit 
system of absorption were in all probability, if not certainly, 
in use in the mouths of the people all the while. 
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57 and 59 , Ludgate Hill, London^ E, C. 

Vol. IIT. In Two Parts. pp. 516, sewed. With Photograph. 22.v. 

CoNTKNTS.— I. ContributioiiB towrirds a Glossary of the AsbjTian l.aufruage. JBy 11. F. Talbot. 
— Tl. llcniarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr A. Bastian.— TH. The poetry of 
Mohained Babndaii, Arragoiiese. By the ilon. IJ. £. J. St.inley.— IV. Catalogue of the Oiienlal 
Manuscripts in the J.ibrary of King’s Cf>llege, Cambridge. By Ldward Henry Palmer, B.A , 
•Scholar of St. .lohn’s College, Cainhridge ; Member of the Itoyal Asi.itie Society , Memhre de la 
Soeu‘lf‘ Asiatique de Paris. — V. Dt'senption of the Amravati 'l'«)pe m Guntur By .1. Foigusson, 
K'-q., F.ll.S.— VI. llei narks on Prof. Brockhaus’ edition of the Kathas.int-sagar.i’, Lambaka IX. 
XVlIl. By Dr. II. Kern, Professor of Sanskrit in the Utiivei'sity of Ijf'ydeti.— VTl The* soince 
of Colebrookc’s Kssay “ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widtnv.” By Fitzedw.ird Hall, l’.s({., 
M.A., D.C.L. Gxon. Supplement: Further detail of proofs tliat ColehriMike’s Ksh^y, “On the 
Dufies of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” was not iiideblwl to the Vivadahlungarnaia. By Pii/- 
edward Hall, Ksq.— VIII, The Sixth Hymn of the First Book of the Pwig Veda. P.y Pri)t<sv„r 
M. IX Muller, M. A. Ilon. M.R.A.S. — IX. Sassaiiian Inscriptions. By K. Thomas, kAj . —X . Ac- 
eouiit of an Fiiibassy from Morocco to Spam in 10!M> and Ifihl. By the Hon. 11. E. >1. Stanley — 
XI. The Poetry of Muhamed Kabadan, of Arragon. By the Hon. II. E. J. Sl.ml'*v.— MI, 
Malenals tor the History of liidi.i tor the Six lluiidml Years of Mohainmadan rule, ])revioiis lo 
the Foundation of the British Indian Empiie. By Major W. Nassau Lch'S, LL 1)., IMi D.— Xlll. 
A F('w Words eonci'rning the Hill p<*opIe Inhabiting the Forests of the Cochin Mate. P.j 
Captain (J. E. Fryer, Madras Staff Corps, .M.lt.A.S. JtIV. Notes on the Bhojjuul Dialed of 
•ft Jliiidi, spoken in Western Behar. By John Beanies, E‘q., B.C.^., Magistrate ot IMiumpaiuu. 

Vol. IV. In Two Parts, pp. 521, sewed. ICi.v. 

CoNTKNTs. — 1. Contribution towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Eanguage. By II. F. T.ilbot. 
Part IL— II. i)n Indian Chronology. By J. Fergiisson, Esq,, F.U.S.— HI. The Poeti> ol 
Muhamed Jlakidan of .Arragon. By "the Ilon. II. E. J. Stanley.— IV. On the Magar Language 
ol Nepal. By John Be.imes, Esq., it.C.S. -V. Contributions to the Knowledge of Par^ste Lite* 
raliirc. By Edward .Sachuu, I’h.D. — VI. Ill list lations of the I.ainaist Sy-stein in Tibet, nniwn 
from Chinese Sources. By Wm Frederick Mayers, Esq., ol II.B.M. Consmar Service, China.— 
vn. Khuddaka Pfitha, a Pah Text, with u Tiauslatum and Notes. By It. C. Childers, late of 
the Ceylon Ciiil Service,- -VI 11. An Endea\oui toehn id.ite Ikishidialdin’s Geogiaphieal Notices 
o( India. B\ Col. IT. Yule, C: B.- IX, Satsanian Insrniitions explained In the Pahlavi of the 
I’.'iisis. By E. W. West, Es(j— X. Some Aeeounl ol the Senbvi'i P.igoda at Meiiguii, near Hie 
Burmese Capital, in a M('nioi.indnm by Capt. E. II. Slad.an, Politie.il Agi*nl at .Mandale, wiih 
llemaiks on the Subject by Col Tleiiry \ule, C.B. — XL The Pirh.il«S.inhitA ; oi, Complete 
System of Natural Astrology of V.irahu-Mihira. Transkiied Irom Sanski it into English hj Dr. 
II. Kern. — XII. Tlie Moh.am’ined.m Law of Exidence, ami its inffuenee on t)u* Aclunuistrutioii of 
Justice in India. By N. B. E. B.ullie, Esq —Xlll. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con- 
nection w’lth the .\diumistiatiou <»f Justice lo Foreign rs. B\ N. B. E. Baillie, F.sq.— XIV A 
Translation of a Bactnuii lYili Inscription. By Prof. J. Dowson.— XV. Indo-Parthiau Coins. 
By E. Tlioinas, Esq. 

Vol. V. In Two Parts, pp. 4C3, sewed. 18x. Cil. With 10 full-page and folding 
Plates. • 

* CoNTr.NTs.— I. Tw'o .Tatakas. The original Pah Text, with an English Translation. By V. 
Fausholl. — 11. On an Ancient Buddhist IiiscMiptioii at Keii->img kwan, in North (diiiui, P*y A. 
Wjlie — Til. Tlie Jirh.it Sanhitri ; or, ('oiiiplele Sj.steni ol Natural Astrology of Var.iha-Mihira 
Tiiiiislated from S.msknl into Kiighsh by Dr. 11 kern.— IV The Poiigul Festival m Mmlhern 
Imlia. By Chailes K (Jover. — V. fhe Poetry of Mohaiiied Kabiulan, of Arragon. By the lliglit 
Hon Lord Stanley of Ahlerley.— VI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jaiigams. By 
Ch!lrle.■^ P. Brown.— VII. On .Malabar, Coromandel, (|mlon, etc. By C. P. Brown.— VIH. On 
the 'rrealineiit oi the Nexus in the Neo-Aryan L.iugiiages of India. By John Beames, B.(\S. — 

I Some Ueinarks on the Great Tope at Sanehi. Bj the Bev. S. Be.il.--X. Aneieiit Inscriptions 
tioin Mathura. Tianslated by ProJes,sor J. Dowson. — Note to the .Mathura Inscriptions. By 
M.ijor-General A. Cnnuinghnui. — XI. Specimen of a Tr.inslution of the Adi Grauth. By Dr. 
Ernest Trumpp.— XTI. Notes on Dhamiuap.ad.i, with Spi eial Itefi-renci' to the Question of Nir- 
vima. By K, C. Childers, late of the (Vylim t’nil SerMce. — XIH. The Brhat-Sanliita ; or, 
Complete System of Natural Astrology of Vai ah.i-nuhira. Ttanslated from Sansknt into English 
by Dr. II. Kern.— XIV. On the Origin of the Buddhist .Arth.ikathiis. By the Mudli.ir L. Comnlla 
Vijasinha, Government Interpreter to the Hatnapura C»'urt, Cejlon. With an Inlrodiietion by 
It. 0. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. — XV. 'riie Poetry of Mohuiued Rauadan, til 
An agon. By the Right Ilon. Lord .Manley of Alderlcy. -XVI. Proverbia ('oinnuima SMi.u a. 
By Ciipiain R. F. Burton. XVII. Notes on an Ancient Indi.in Viisc, with an Account ol tin- En- 
graving IherJupon. By Chaile.s Horne, M.R.A.S., fate of the Bengal CimI Service.— \ VI 11. 
The Bhar Tube. Bv the Rev. .M. A. Sheriuig, LL.I) , Beniire.s. t>)muiiinicated by C. Horne, 
M.RA.S., late B.C.S.— XIX, i)\' ,hhud in .Slohaininedaii Law, and its application to Bnii-'fi 
liulia. By N, 3. E, Baillie, — ,\X. Commentstm Recent Pehlvi Deeipherments. M iih an liu i- 
dentul Sketch of the Deriv.aiion of Aryan Alphabets. And Conn ibutions to the Early llistm y 
and iii'ography of 'rabanstaii. Illustrated by Cloms. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. 

Vol. YI., Part 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates and a map. 8#. 

CoNTKNTa.— The Ishmuelites, and the Arabic Tribes who Conquered their Country. By A* 
Spienger.— A Brief .\ccount of Four ruble Works on the History and Geography of Arabia- 
By Captain S, B. Miles. — On the Methods of Disposing of the Dead at Llassa, Thibet, etc. By 
l^iiarles Horne, late B.C.S. The Brj^il-Sanhila ; or, Complete System ol Natuial Astrology of 
Varaha-mihira, Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. 11. Keiii.— Notes on 11 wen 
Thsang’s Aecouiitof the Principalities of Tokhaiistdn, iu*whieh some I’reviou- iieogiaplncal 
Ideutilicutions are Reconsidered. By Colonel Yule, C.B.— Tiie Campaign of -Elms Gallus m 
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Ar.ibia. Ty A. SprcnRW. — An Account of Jerusalem, Translated for the late Sir II* Elliott 
fioiii the l’n'sian®Iext of Nasir ihii Khnsru’s Mifaiiainah by the late Major A. II. Kulicr. — The 
Poeliy of Mohami-d llubadan, of Arra^oii. Ity the llight lion. Lord Stanley ol Alderley, 

Vol. VI., Tart II., pp. 213 to 400 and Ixxxiv., sewed. Illustrated with a Map, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 8j»-. 

CovjT' NTS. - On Iliouen-Thsang’s Journey from Patna to Ballabhi. By James FcrgU'«son, 
D.C.I.., V Tt.S. - Nortlu-rn Huddliisiii. [Note from Colonel 11. Yule, addressed to the Secretary.] 

— Ilweu Thsang’s Aecouut o1 the Prill ei]>aliti€*s of Tokhanstsln, etc. By Colonel il. Yule, C.B. 

The P.rliat-Saiihita ; or, Coin]ilete SAsinnof Natural Astrology of Varaba-nuhira. Translated 
fioni Sanskrit into English h> Dr. 11. Kern. — The Initial Coinage ol Bengal, under the Early 
Muliamniudan Conquerors. Part 11. Embiacing the iireliminaiy period between a.h. (>14-634 
(a. I t. 12l7-12;<(>-7). By Edward Thomas, h.It.s.— The Legend of Uipahkara Buddha. Translated 
lioin the Chiiuse (and inUuided to illustrate Plates xm\. and i.., ‘ Tree and Seriient Worship 
P.v S Ik-al.— Note on Art. IX .ante pp. 2i:L274 on lliouen-Thsang’s Journey troin Patna to 
Il'ilbibhi. By James Eeigiisson O.C.L., F.K.S.— Coutnlmtions towards a Glossary of the 
As'-ynan Taingungr. By N. P. Talbot. 

Vol. VII., I^nrt I., pp. 170 and 21*, sewed. With a plate. 8s. 

Conti .N ‘IS. — The Vnasiniipntlu-Kammbruc/i^ being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
M.iiinei of Oidi'i'iiigol Priest', and Deaeons. The Pali Text, with a Translation and Notes.® 
B\ I. P. hieksou, B. A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, now of the Ceylon Civil 
Sei \ lee. - Notes on the Mi'galithic Monuments of the Coimbatore District, Madras. By M. J. 

\\ nlliou.^e, late Madras C.S.— Notes on the Siiihalese Language. No. 1. On the Form atiim of 
the J’liual of Neuter Nouns By B. C. ('hildcTs, late of the f Ceylon (M\il Sei’viee. — The Pah 
Text of the MahupninuMutun SuiUi and (kmmieiitary, with a 'Pi anslation. By 11. C. Childers, 
l.iieof the(k'ylon Civil Sernce ~ The Bnhal-Sanhitsi ; or, Completi' System ol Nsitiiral Astiology 
ol Vaiaha-niihira. 'J'raiislated liom Sumkiit into English hv Dr. II. Iveni. — Note on the 
Yallry of (Mioornhi. By Dr. A, C'ampbell, late Siqierintendent of Darjeeling. — The Name of the 
'Iwilith liiifim on the Coinage oi Egi pt liy II. Sauvairc and Manley Lane Poiile. — Three 
Jiisenjilioris of Pariikiain.T Baliu the Great fioin PiilaMipui’a, Ceilon (date circa llHOx.o ). By 
'r W . Kliys Davids.— <)t the Khairij or Miihaininadan J.uml Tax; its Aiiplieatioii to British 
Jmlia, and* KHr-cl on the Tenure ot Lund. By N. B. E. Baillie.— Ap])endix : A Speenneu oi a 
Sj I i.ie N erfuon of the Kalilah w'a-Diniiiah, w'lth an English 'I lanslation. By "W. WTight. 

^’ol. VII., I‘ait II., pp. 11)1 to 31)4, s«‘>\(‘d. AVilli pltit(\s and a map. 8x. 

CoM’iNTs. — Sigiri, the 1.1011 Bock, near Pnl.i.stipiira, Ceylon; and tin* Thirty-nuith Chapter 
of till Maliav.misa. By T. W. Bins Davids.— Tlie Northein Frontageis of China. Pan I. 
'J'lu' Dngtnes ol the Mongols. Bj 11. H. llow’orth.— Inedited A ra hie Coins. By SUiiiley I^ane 
I’oole — Notiee on the Duiais ol the Abbasside Dynasty. By Edward 'J’homas Bogeis*. — Th<- 
Norihein Pioiitageis ot (lima. I’.irl II. 'Ilie OiiginC' ol tlu Manchus. By 11. 11. lloworlh, 

— Notes on the Old Moiigi.lian Capital of Shangtu. By S. \N . Bushell, B.Se , M.l).— Oriental 
Pioveihs in their Relations to P'olklore, History', .Sociology ; with Suggestions lot their Collee- 
tion. IriKTprctation, Puhiiealtim. Ity theBrv. J, Long. Two Old SiiiilMlese Itisci iptioiis. 'I’he 
S ilius.i M.illa Insciiption, date 1200 a i> ,and the Biiwanwieh Dagaha Insei iption, date 1 101 a.d. i 
'1 < \t, Tiaiislatum, and Notes. By T M.ithys Davids.- Notis on a Buetiiau Pali ln^C 1 lptlnn 
aiid the Sanivat P'ra. By Prof. J. Dowson.- — Note on a Jade Dnijking Vessel ol the Emperor 
Jalii'iiigir. By Edward Ihoinas, P.R.S. 

Vol. Yin., Part 1., pp. D)(>, .sewed, with three plates and a plan. 8.V. 

CoN'iis'is. — Catalogue ol Buddhist Sansktit Manuseiipts m the I'o.ssession of the Royal 
Asialie Soeuty (Hodgson (’olleetioii). I'.y Piote.*>snrs E. B. (owell and J. Eggclmg. — On the 
Bitiiis ol Mgii'i in Ceyh'ii. By T. H Blakesley, Esq . Public M oiks Deiiaitinent, (’eylon.— The 
l‘.iliiiiokkha, being the Buddhist Otlie» ot the CoiiB'-sioii of Priests. 'J'he Pali Text, vvitli a 
^J'l.insl.itioii, and Notes. By J P. Dirkson, M..\. .sometrme Ktudent of (’hiist Church, Oxford, 
now ('I llu‘ Ceylon Civil Service, — Notes on the Sinhalese l.aiigiiage. No 2 Proofs of the 
S:iii‘*kritie Oiigiii of Sinhalese. By B C. ChiUleis, late ol the Ceylon Civil Service. 

Vtil. VIll , I’urt II., ])]». 1*57-308, sewed. S.v, 

Com I NTS.— All Aei'ount ol the Island ol Hah By R. Pnoderieh.— The Pali Text of the Muha. 
paniiihh.iiM Sutta and Coiiiiiieiit ary, with a Tiaii.sIation. By R (’ ClnUlejs. late of tlie Ceylon 
('ml S( 1 \ lee — T1 h‘ Northern I'loiitagers of C)iin.i Part III. 'I he Kara Khitai. By IT. II. 
Ilowoith. — IiK'dited Aiahie Coins. 11. By Stanley Lane Poole —On the Imuju ot Gc>veniment 
nmler the Native .Sova-iragns ot (’eylon. Jly A. do Silva Ekanayaka, Mudaliyar of tlie Depart- 
ment ol Public Instruction, Ceylon. • 

Asiatic Society. — Transactions of the Eotal Asiatic Society of 
(InrAT Hkitain am) Ikit.ani). Complf'te in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at j^9 5 a ; reduced to 

i£:*> ON. 

The above . oiitains coiitrilmlioii** by Professor Wilson, (J. C. ITaughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, lluiiiholdt, Dorn, Giotefend, and other eminent Oriental sehohns. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Jocbnal of the Asiatic Society of 
111 NCJ.XL. Edited by the Honorary >Secretaries. 8vo. 8 numbers per annum. 
4". each number. ‘ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — rRocEEDiNcs of the Asiatic Society 

or IIengal. Published Montiily. each number. 
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Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch). — The Jouunal of the Bombay 

iiRANCH OF THK RoYAL AsiATic SOCIETY. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 

1 to 33. 7s. ad. each number. 

Asiatic Society. — Journal of the Ceylon 1{ranch of the IIoyal 

Asiatic Socikty. 8vo. Published irregularly. 7s. (id. each part. 

Asiatic Society of Japan. — Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
OF Japan. Vol. I. From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873. 8vo. 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, 1873, to i Hh 
July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part 1. From 10th July, 1871, 

to December, 1874, ISTo. Vol. III. Part II. From 13lh January, 187o, to 
30t.h Juno, 1875. Each Part 7s. 6d. 

Asiatic Society (North China Branch). — Journal of the North 
China Bkanch of the Royal Asi.atic Society. New Series. Parts 1 
to 8. Each part 7s. Gd. 

‘ Aston. — A SnoitT Grammar of the Japanese Si'okicn Lxnguaoe. By 
W. G. Aston, M.A., Interpreter and Translator, 11. U. M.’s Legation, Yedo, 
Japan. Third edition. 12mo. cloth, pp. 96. l‘2.s-. 

Atharva Veda Prati<;jikhya. — See hikIct Whitney. 

Aactores Sanscriti. FAlittul I'or the Sanskrit Text Society, under tin; 

supervision of THEonoit Goli>stiickeii. Vol. 1., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nyaya-Mula-Vistara. Parts 1. to V., j»p. 1 to 400, large 4to. sewed. lO.s. 
each part. 

Axon. — The Literature of the Lancasiltre Djalect. A Biblio- 
graphical Essay. By William E. A. Axon, F.U.S.L. Fcap. 8va. sewed. 
1870. Lv. 

Baba — .\n P1lementai{y Grammar of Tirn Japanese Lanouage, with 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatuj Baiia. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
9i. 5.V. 

Bachmaier. — Pasigrai'iiicm. Diction ary and Grammar. By Anton 

Hachmaieu, President of the Central Pa.sigraphical ISociety at Munich. 18mo. 
cloth, pp. viii.^* 26; 160. 1870. 3*. 

Bachmaier. — rAsioRArmsciiEs Worterrucii zum Gf.prauche fur oie 

i>i.i;tschk SPKACfiE. Verfasst von Antcin Bachmaiuii, Vorsitzendem des 
Central- Vereins fiir Pasigraphie in Muiichen. 18mo. cloth, pp. viii. ; 32 ; 128 ; 
120. 1870. 2«. Gd 

Bachmaier. — Dicttonnatre Pasioraphtuue, precede d ela Gramm at re. 
Redigc* par Antoine Bai'HMaikh, President de la Socic^te Centrale de Pasi- 
grapliie a Munich. l8ino. clolh, pp. vi. 26 ; 168; 150. 1870. 2a. 6r/, 

Ballad Society’s Publications. — Hubscriptions — Small paper, one 
guinea, and large paper, three guineas, per annum. 

18G8. 

1. Ballads and Poems from Manuscripts. Vol. 1. Part I. On the 
Condition of England in the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. (includ- 
ing the state of the Clergy, Monks, und Friars), contains (besides a long 
Intrpductiou) the following poems, etc. : Now a Dayes, ab. 1 520 .a.d. ; Vox 
I’opuli Vox Dei, a.d. 1547-8; Tlie*Ruyn’ of a Ream’; The Image of 
Ypocresye, a n. 1533; Against the Blaspheming English Lutlierans and the 
Poisotiouh Dragon Luther; The Spoiling of the Abbeys; The Overtlirowe 
of the Abbeys, a Tale of Robin Hoode ; De Monastcriis Dirutis. Edited 
by F. J. Fuumvall, M.A. 8vo. 

2. Ballads from Manuscripts. Vol. TI. -Part I. The Poore Mans 

Pitjance. By RiciiAun Williams. Contayninge three severall subjects ■ — 
(1.) The lirste, the fall and complaynte of Anthonie Babington, whoe, with 
others, woare executed /or highe trensnii in the feildes nere lyricolns Tnrie, 
in the yeare of omp lorde — 1586. (2.) 'J'he secoiide contaynes the life and 

Death^ of Roberte, lorde Deverox, Earle of Essex: wboe was be leaded in 

• the lowre of loiidou on ash-wensdaye mornynge, .Jnno — 1601. (3.) The 
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laste, Intituled “ acclamatio patrie/* contayninge the horrib[l]e treason that 
woare prstended aga^^nste yoMr MazV^xtie, to be (k>nne on the parliament howse 
The secoode [third] yeare of yowr MaiVstw Raygne [1605], Edited by F. J. 
FuiiNiVALL, M.A. 8vo. {The Introdtietimis^ by Profeenor W. R. 
of Oriel Coll., Oxford, anil the Index, are p*dtlished in No. 10.^ 

1869. 

3. The Koxbueohe Ballads. Part I. With short Noles by 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A , author of ** Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,*' etc., etc., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, drawn by Mr. 
Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. II. Hoopeu, and engraved by Mr. J. H. 
Rimbault and Mr. Hoopku. 8vo. 

1870. 

4. The lloxBUEQHE Ballads. Vol. I. Part II. 

1871. 

5. The Roxbueghe Ballads. Vol. I. Part III. With an Intro- 
duction and short Notes by W. Chappell, Esq., F.8.A. 

6. Captain Cox, itth Ballads and Books ; or, Robeet Laneham’s 
Letter : Whearin part of the entertainment untoo the Queenz Majesty at 
Killingworth Castl, in Warwik Sheer in this Soomerz Progress, 1575, is 
signified; from a freend Officer attendant in the Court, unto hiz freend, a 
Citizen and Merchant of London. Re-edited, with accounts of all Captain 
f ox 8 accessible Rooks, and a comparison of them with those in the 
Complaynt of Scotland. 1.548-9 a.d. Bv F. J. Fuknivall, M.A. 8vo. 

1872. - 

7. Ballads peom JVIanusceipts. Vol. I. Part II. Ballads on 
Wolsey, Anne Roleyn, Somerset, and Lady Jane Grey ; with Wynkyn de 
M orde's Treatise of a Oalaunt (a.ii. 1520 a.d.). Edited by Fuidkiuck .1. 
T uuNivALL, M.A. With Forewords to the Volume, Notes, and an Index. 8vo. 

8. The Roxbijeqhe Ballads. Vol. II. Part I. 

1873. 

9. The Roxbueghe Ballads. Vol. II. Part II. 

10. Ballads eeom; Manuscripts. Vol. II, Part II. Containing? 

Ballads on Queen Elizabeth, Essex, Campion, Drake, Raleigh, Frobisher, 
Warwick, and Bacon, “the Caiidlewick Ballads," Poems from the Jackson 
MS., etc. Edited by W. R. Morfill, Esq., M.A., with an Introduction 
to No. 3. 

1874. 

11. Love- Poems and Humourous Ones, written at the end of a volume 

of small printed books, a.d. 1614-1619, in the British Museum, labelld 
“ V arious Poems," and mark! Put forth by Frederick J. Furnivall. 

12. The Roxbueghe Ballads. Vol. II. Part III. 

.1875. 

1 3. The Roxbueghe Ballads. Vol. III. Part I. 

*1876. 

14. The Bagfoed Ballads. Edited with Introduction and Notes, 
by Joseph Woodkall Ebsworth, M.A., Camb., Editor of the Reprinted 
“ ‘Drolleries* of the Restoration.’* Parti. 

Ballantyne.' ^Elements of HindIand Beaj BhaxL Geahmae. By the 
late Jamfb R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 5s. 

Ballantyne.- — ^Fiest Lessons in Sanskeit G^iammae; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. •8vo. pp. viii. 
and 110, doth. 1873. 3s. 6J. 
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Baneijea. — T he Aeian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 

ill Cdrroboration of Biblical History and the lludimeiits of Christian Doctrine. 
Including* Dissertations on tlie Original Home and Early Adventures of Indo- 
Arians. By the Bev. K. M. Banerjka. 8vo. sewed, pp. xviii. and 23G. 8«. Gd. 

Bate. — A Dtctionaey of the Hindee Language. Compiled by J. 
D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12«. 6rf. 

Beal. — Travels of Fah IIian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a. i>. and 518 a. d.) Translated from the Cbinesc, 
by S. Be\l (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Fleet, a M ember of the lioyal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the Pratimuksha and the Ainithaba SOtra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. lOw Gd. 

Beal. — A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. By S. 
Beal, B. A., 'trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 

• etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 15s. 

Beal. — The Romantic Legend of Sakhya Buddha. From the 
Chinese-Sanscrit by the Rev. Samuel Beal, Author of Buddhist Pilgrims,” 
etc. Grown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12.9. 

Beal. — The Buddhist Tripitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7fi.Gd. 

Bdames. — Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languagiis. By John Beambs. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 6s. 

Beames. — Notes on the Bhojpuri Dialect of Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behar. By John Beamks, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun.* 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. Gd. 

Beames. — A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
OF India (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Siudhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S., M.R.A.S., &c. 

Vol. 1. On Sound#. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi and 360. 16s. 

Vol. 11. 'The Noun and the Pronoun. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 348. 16s. 

Bellairs. — A Grammar of the Marathi Language. By H. S. K. 
liELLAius, M.A., and Laxman Y. Ashkeukau, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5s. 

Bellew. — A Dictionary of the Pukkhto, or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
up. xii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 

Bellew. — A Grammar of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21s. 

Bellew. — From the Indus to the Tigris : . a Narrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record oi the Meteorolc%ical Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By 11. W. Bellew, C.S.I., Surgeon 
Bengal 8taff Corps, Author of ** A Journal of a Mission, to Afghanistan in 
1857-58,” and ‘‘A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language.” 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 14s. 

Bellew. — Kashmir and Kashghar. A Narrative of the Journey ot 
the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. By U. W. Bellew, C.S.l. Demy 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 420. 16s. 

Bellows. — English Outline Vocabulary, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on fhe writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers^ 
King’s College, Loudon. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s. 
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Bellows. — Outline Dictionary, for the use of Missionaries, Explorers, 

and Studefltsof Language. By Max MUller, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368, 7«. 6rf. 
Bellows.- — Dictionary for the Pocket, French and English, English 
and French. Both Divisions on same page. By John Bellows. Masculine 
and Feminine Words shown by Distinguishing Types. Conjugations of all the 
Verbs ; Liuison marked in French Part, and Hints to aid Pronunciation. 
Together with Tables and Maps. Ilevised by Alexandue Beljahe, M.A., 
and Fellow of tlie University, Paris. Second Edition. 32mo. roan, with tuck, 
gilt edges. 10s. Gd. 

Beilfey. — A Grammar of the Language of the Vedas. By Dr. 

Theodor Benfey. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [In preparation. 

Benfey. — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the* 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 296. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Beseni. — Clavis Humaniorum Litter arum Surlimioris Tamulici Idio- 
MATis. Aiictoro 11. P. Const antio Jokeimio Beschio, Soc. Josu, in Madurensi 
Regno IVUssionario. Edited by the Rev. K. Ihlefeld, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10.v. 6d. 

Bennnaim. — Vocarulary of the Tigre Language. Written down by 
Moritz von Beurmann. Published with a Grammatical Sketch. By Dr. A. 
MERx.of the University of Jena. pp. viii. and 78, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Beveridge. — The District of Bakarganj; its History and Statistics. 
By 11. Beveridge, B.C.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460, 21 f, 

Bha^avat-Geeta.— See under Wilkins. 

Bibliotheca ludica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
Uie Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 236. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 348. (Special List of Contents to be had ouiApplication.) Each 
Fsc in 8vo., 2s. ; in 4 to., 4s. 

Bigwdet. — The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Fhongyies^or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
L ’ ^*®*‘*‘ Apostolic of Avaand Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi., 538, and v. £2 2s. 
Bircll. Fasti Monastici Aevi Saxonici : or, an Alphabetical List of 
the Heads of Beligious Houses in England, previous to the Norman Conquest, 
^ which is prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. 
V Birch. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 114. 5s. 

Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph D. Volume I. I. Phonology, ll. The Concord, 
t Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. I6s. 

Bleek. — A Brief Account of Bushman Folk Lore and other Texts. 

By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D., etc., etc. Folio sd., pp. 21. 1076. 2s. Gd. 
Bleek.-~IlEYNARD IN South /xFrica; or, Hottentot Fablos. Trans- 
wed from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey's Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
■DT OR® volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3s. Gd, 

Bloclmiaim. — T he Prosody of the Persians, according to Saifi, Jrai, 
and othA* Writers. By H. Blochmann, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10s. 6d. 

Bloch m ann. — School Geography of India and British Burmah. By' 
H. Blochmann, M.A. 12mo. pp. yi. and IQp. 2s. 6d. 

Blochmann. — A Treatise on the Huba’i entitled Bisalah i Taranah. 
By Agha Ahmad 'Ali. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 11 and 17. 2s. Gd. . 
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Bloehmann. — The Persi^ot Metres hy Saipi, and a Treatise on Persian 
Khyme by Jami. Edited in Persian, by H. Blocumann, M.4* 8vo. sewed 
pp. 62. 3s. 6d. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 

Buhler, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languafjos, Klphinstone College, and 
F. Kielhobn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
1868-70. 

1. Panchatantra. IV. AND V. Edited, with iNotes, hy G. Buhler, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 6s. 

2. >t!N’IoojfDnATrA’8 PARiBnXsTiENDTJSEKHARA. Edited and explained 

by F. KiELHoiiN, Ph. D. Part 1., the Sanskrit Text and Various Headings. 
pp.ai6. 10«. 6^. 

3. Panchatantra ii. and III. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, Ph. D. 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. 7s. ed. 

4. Panchatantra i. Edited, with Notes, by E. Ejelhorn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 53. 7s. 6d. 

5. KAlidIsa’s RAGHirvAMSA. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I.-VI. 10s.6rf. 

6. KIltdAsa’s MAlavikAonimitra. Edited, with Notes, by Shankar 

P. Pandit, M.A. IO 5 . 6d. 

7^ NAgojibitatta’s PartwhAshenduseehara Edited and explained 
by F. Kielhobn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Pariblidshds, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. lOtf. 6d. 

8. KXltdasa’s Raghfvamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part 11. Cantos Vll.- 
XI 11. 10s. 6ef. 

9. )NAGOjfBHATTA*s ParibhAshendusekhara. Edited and explained 

by F. Kiei.houn. Part 11 Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas xxxviii.- 
Ixix.) 7s. 6d. 

10. Dandtn^s Ik^sAEDMARACHARTTA. Edited witli Critical and explana- 
tory Notes by G. Buhler. Part I. 7s. 6d. 

11. Bhartriiiari’s Nitisataka and Yairagyasataka, with Extracts 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinatii T. 
Telang. 9s. 

12. hNagojibhatta’s ParibhAshendusekhara. Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhobn. Part 11. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas Ixx.- 
exxii.) 7s. 6d. 

13. Kalidasa’s Eaghuvamsa, with the Commentary of Mallinatha. 
Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Panpit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 
XIX. 10s. 6d. 

14. WikramAneadevacharita. Edited, with an Introduction, hy G. 

BiiuLEK. 7s. 6d. 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 

By W.*Bottrell (an old Cek). Demy litno. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1 870. Scarce. 
Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By WiBLiAM Bottrell. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6s. 

Boyce. — Grammar of the Kaffir Language. — By William B. 

Boyes, Wesleyan Missionary. Third Edition, augmented and improved, with 
'Exercises, by William J. Davis, Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo. pp. xii. end 
164, cloth. 8s. 

Bowditch. — Suffolk SuR!tAMEs. By N. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 

8vo. pp. gxvi. and 758, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Bretsclmeider. — On the Knowledge Possessed by the Ancient 
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Chinese of the Auabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun- 
tries men^iioned in Chinese Hooks. By E. Buetschn eider, M.D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. 1«. 

Bretschueider. — Notes on Chinese Mediaeval Travellers to the 
West. By E. Brktschneider, M.D. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 130. 5s, 
Bretschneider. — ARCTr.i:oLooTCAL and Historical Researches on 
Peking and its Environs. By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 5s. 
Bretschneider. — Notices of the Medijeval GEOQRAruY and History 
or Central and Western Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writii^^s, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in the Middle Ages. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. • 12tf. 6rf. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The). — See under Kern. 

Brinton. — The Myths op the New World A Treatise on the* 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of America. By Daniel G. 
Bkinton, A.M., M.D. Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
^ 331. Vis. 6rf. 

British Museum. — Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Rooks in the 
Bi'itisli Museum. By Dr- Ernst IIa^vs. Printed hypermission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 4to pp. viii. and 188, hoards. 2l«. 

Brockie. — I ndian PniLosorny. Introductory Paper. By William 
Brockie, Author of “ A Day. in the Land of Scott,'’ etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. Qd, 

Bronson. — A Dictionary in Assamese and English. Compiled by 
M. Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. viii. and 609. i;2 2^. 
Brown. — The Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United Stat^ of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth,- 
pp. viii. and 41«5. 14«. 

Brown. — Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philii* Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 'As, 6d. 
Buddhaghosha's Parables : translated from Burmese by Captain II. 
T. Rogers, R.E. With an Introduction containing Buddha's Dhammapadam, 
or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by F. Max Muller. 8vo. pp. 378, 
cloth. 124f. (Sd. ^ 

Burgess. — Archaeological Survey of Western India. Report of 

the First Season's Operaiions in the Belgam and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By James Bukgehs. With .06 photographs and lith. plates, 
lloval 4to. pp. viii. and 46. £2 Is. 

Burnell. — Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts. By 
A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Sei-vice. Part 1. Vedic ManusdHpts. 
Fcap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 2s. 

Burnell. — The Samavidhanabrahmana (being the Third Brahmana) 

of the 8dma Veda. Edited, together with* the Commentary of'^Sayana, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell. 
Volume I.— I*ext and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 
104. Vis. (Sd. 

Burnell.— I HE VAMgABRAHMANA (boing the Eighth Brahmana) of the 
Sama VeJa. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. xRii., 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. 10$. 6d. 

Burnell. — T he DEVATaDHiaYABKaHMANA (being the Eifth Brahmana) 

of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. 8^. and Iraiis., 
pp. 34. 5s. 
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Bnmell. — On the Ainbra School op Sanskrit Grammarians. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. 13y A. G. BusiVell. Svo. 
pp. 120. lOtf. 6dL 

Burnell. — Dayada9A9L0ki. Ten Slokas in Sanskrit, with Euglisli 
Translation. By A. C. Buunell. Svo. pp. 11. 28. 

Burnell. — Elements of South-Inbian PAL-fflooRAPHY, from the 4th 
to the I7th century a.d. By A. G. Burnell. 4to. boards, pp. 98. With 
30 plates. 1875. 

Buttmann. — A Grammar op the New Testament Greek. By A. 
Buttmann. Authorised translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. xx. and 47 i. 
1873. lis. 

Calcutta Beview. — The Calcutta Eeview. Published Quarterly. 

A Price Sir. 6d. 

Caldwell. — A Oomparattve Grammar of the Dravibtan, or South- 
In dian Family of Languages. By the Rev. U. Caldwell, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8v6. pp. 805. 1875. 28«. 

Callaway. — Izinganekwane, Nenshmansumane, Neztnbaba, Zabantu 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Uistories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the llev. Henry Callaw'AY, 
M.D. Volume I., Svo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1800 and 1807. 

Callaway. — The Keligtous System of the Amazulu. 

Part I. — Unkulunkulu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their pwn words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. Svo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1 868. ds. 

Part II. — Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4.v. 

Part III. — Izinyanf a Zokubula ; or. Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 

* their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. Svo pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4«. 

Part IV. — Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. Svo. pp. 40, sewed. Is. 6rf. 

. Calligaris. — Le Compaonon be Tous, ou Dictionnaire Polyglotte. 
ParleColoncl Louis Calltgauis, Grand Officier, etc. (French —Latin— Italian — 
Spanish — Portuguese — Oennan — English — Modern Greek — Arabic— Turkish. ^ 
2 vols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 746. Turin. £4 4s. 

Campbell. — Specimens of the Languages of Inbia, including Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
Campbull, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 11s. 6cf. 

Carpenter. — The Last Days in Englanb of the Eajah Eammohun 
Roy. By Mart Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. Svo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. 6(i. 

Carr. — a Collbction op Telugu Proverbs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed insthe Dcviiagari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Cahr, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplcmnt, royal Svo. pp. 488 and 148. 31s Gd 

Catlin. — 0 -Kee-Pa. A lleligious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
George Catlin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14s. 

Cbalmers. — The Origin of the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their lleligion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Langiftige, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap Svo. 
clpth, pp. 76. 5s. 
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.jt Chalmers. — The Sfecueations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Mobality 
OP “ TA* Old Philosopher** Lad Tszb. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4«. 6rf. 

Chamock. — L udus Patbonymicus ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Richabd Stephen Chabnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. Is, 6d. 

Chamock.— Yebba Nominalia ; or Words derived from Proper ITames. 
By Richabd Stephen Chabnock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14*. 

Chamock. — The Peoples op Tkansylvania. Founded on a Paper 
read before The Anthropological Society of London, on the 'Ith of May, 
1869. By Richabd Stephen Chabnock, Ph.D., P.S.A., F.R.G.S. Demy 
8vo. pp. 36, sewed. 1870. 2s, 6d, 

Chaucer Society’s Publications. Subscription, two guineas per annum^ 

. 1868. First Series. 

Canteubuky Tales. Part I. 

I. The Prologue and KnighPs Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (from the 6 MSS. 
named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tales, 
and their varying order in 38 MSS. of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also Specimens from several MSS. of the 
“ Moveable Prologues*' of the Canterbury Tales, — The Shipman’s 
Prologue, and Franklin’s Prologue, — when moved from their right 
places, and of the substitutes for them 

II. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale from the Ellesmere MS. 

III. „ „ „ „ „ Heiigwrt „ 164. 

IV. „ „ „ „ „ „ Cambridge „ Gg. 4. 27. 

V. „ „ „ „ „ „ Corpus „ Oxford. 

VI. ,, „ 11 „ t, 9 , Petworthp* „ 

VII. „ „ „ „ „ „ Lansdowne .. 851. 

Nos. II. to VII. are separate Texts of the 6-Text edition of the Canterbury 
'Tales, Part 1. 

1868. Second Series. 

1. On Early English Pronunciation, with especiul reference to Shak- 

spereand Chaucer, containing an investigation of the C’orrespondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by ^alesbnry 
on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by Barcley on French, 1521. By 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. Part 1. On the Pronunciation of the 
xivth, xvith, xviith, and xviiith centuries. 

2. Essays on Chaucer; His Words and Works. Part I.*" 1. Ebert’s 

Review of Sandras's E'tude sur Chaucer, considere eomme ImitaUur des Trouveres, 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambrir^ge, and revised 
by the Author. — 11. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the ChiUndre\ “For 
by m^fihilindrs it is prime of day " {Shipmannss Tale). Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522. 

3. A TEMroRABY Preface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s 

Cariterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to shew the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J. F.ubnivall, Jbsq., 
M.A., Trinitv Hall, Cambridge. 
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Chaucer Society's Publications — continued. 

1869. First Series. 

VIII. The Miller's, Reeve’s, Cook’s, and Gamelyn’s Tales : *EllesTnere MS. 


IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

xin. 


Henj^wrt 
Cambridge „ 
Corpus „ 
Petworth „ 
Lansdowno ,, 


These are separate issues of the 6-Text Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II. 


1869. Second Series. 

4. English Pbonunciation, with especial reference to Shakspero and 

Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part II. 

1870. First Series. 

XIV. Canteuiiury Tales. Part II. The Miller’s, Reeve’s, and Cook’s 
Tales, with an Appendix of the Spurious Tale of Gamelyn, in bix 
parallel Texts. 

1870. Second Series^ 

5. On Early English Peonttnctation, with especial reference to Shak- 

spere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part 111. Illustrations 
on the Pronunciation of xivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, Gower, Wycliffe, 
Spenser, Shakespere, Salesbury, Barclay, Hart, Bullokar, Gill. Pronouncing 
Vocabulary. 

1871. First Series. 

♦ 

XV. The Man of Law’s, Shipman’s, and Prioress’s Tales, with Chaucer’s own 
Tale of Sir Thopas, in 6 parallel Texts from the MSS. above named, 
and 10 coloured drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the 
Ellesmere MS. 

XVI. The Man of Law’s Tale, &c., &c. : Ellesmere MS. 

XV 11. „ „ „ „ Cambridge. „ 

XVIII. ,, ,, ,, Corpus y, 

XIX. The Shipman’ 8, Prioress’s, and Man of Law’s Tales.from the Petworth MS. 

XX. The Man of Law’s Tales, from the Lansdowne MS. (each with woodcuts 

of fourteen drawings of Tellers of Tales in the Ellesmere MS.) 

XXI. A Parallel- 'I’ext edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part 1. : — ‘The 

Dethc of Blaunche the Duchesse,’ from Thynne’s ed. of 1532, the 
Fairfax MS. 16, and Tanner MS. 346; ‘ the compleynt to Pite,’ ‘the 
Parlamentof Foules,’ and ‘the Compleynt of Mars,’ each from six M SS. 
XXTI. Supplementary Parallel-Texts of Chaucer’s Mini# Poems, Part L, con- 
taining * The Parlament of Foules,' from three MSS. 

XXIII. Odd Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part 1 , containing 1. two MS. 

fragments of ‘ The Parlament of Foules ; ’ 2. the two differing versions 
of ‘The Prologue to the Legende of Good Women,’ arranged so as to 
u show their differences ; 3. an i^j|pndix of Poems attributed to Chaucer, 
I. ‘ The Balade of Pitee by Obauciers ; * ii. ‘ The Cronycle made by 
Chaucer,’ both from MSS. written by Shirley, Chaucer’s contemporary. 
XXIV. ? One-'l ext Print of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, being the best Text from 
th^ Parallel-Text Edition, Part 1., containing; 1. The Dethe of 
Blaunche the Duchesse ; 2. The Compleynt to Pite ; 3. The Parlament 
of Foules; 4. The Compleynt of Mars; 5. The ABC, with its 
original from De Guileville’s Fehrmage de la Vie humaine (edited 
from the best Paris MSS. by M. Paul Meyer). 

1^1. Second Series. 

6. Trial Eore-wobds to my Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor 
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Chaucer Society's Publications — continued. 

Poems tar the Chaucer Society (with a try to set Chaucer’s Works in their right 
order of Time). By Fkedk. J. Fdiinivall. Part 1. (This Part brings out, 
for the first time, Chaucer’s long early but hopeless love ) 

1872. Firat 8crieB. 

XXV. Chaucer’s Tale of Mclibo, the Monk’s, Nun's Priest’s, Doctor's, Par- 
doner’s, Wife of Bath’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Talcs, in 6 parallel 
Texts from the MSS. above named, and with the remaining 13 coloured 
drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the Ellesmere MS. 
XXVI. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s I'ales, from the Ellesmere MS., with 
9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 

XXVII. The Wife's, Friar’s, Summoner’s, Monk’s, and Nun’s Priest’s Tales, 
from the Hengwrt MS , with 23 woodcuts of the Tellers of the Tales. 
(Part III.) 

XXVIII. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s'Tales, from the Cambridge MS;, 
with 9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 

XXIX. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; otherwise called Hred and Mylk for 
Children, addressed to his Son Lowys by Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited 
by the Kev. W alike W. Skeat, M.A, 

r872. Second Scries. 

7 . Ortgtnals and Analogues of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Talcs. 

Part 1. 1. The original of the Man of Law’s Tale of Constance, from the 

French Chronicle of Nicholas Trivet, Arundel MS. 56, ab 1340 a.d., collated 
with the later copy,ab. 1400, in the National Library at Stockholm ; copied and 
edited with a trnslation, by Mr. Eumund Beock. 2. The Tale of “Merelaus 
the Emperor,” from the Early- English version of the Oettic Homanorum in Harl, 
MS. 7333; and 3 Part of Matthew Paris’s Vita ()ff<€ /Viw/, botli stories, 
illustrating incidents in the Man of Law’s Tale. 4. Two French Fabliaux like 
the Reeve's Tale. 5. Two Latin Stories like the Friar's Tale. 

1873. First Series. 

XXX. The Six-l’ext Canterbury Tales, Part V., containing the Clerk’s and ' 
Merchant’s Tales. 

1873. Second Series. 

8. Albertano of Brescia’s Liher Consilii et Consolationis, a.d. 1246 

(the Latin source of the French original of Chaucer’s Mdib^, edited from the 
MSS. bv Dr. Thor Sundby. 

1874. First Series. 

XXXI. The Six-'l’ext, Part VI., containing the Squire’s and Franklin’s Tales. 
XXXII. to XXXVI. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. 

1874. Second Series. 

9. Essays on Cbaucor, Itis Words and Works, Part II. : 3. John of 

Hoveden’s Practica Chilindri, edited from the MS. with a translation, by Mr. 
E. Brock. 4. Chaucer's use of the final ~e, by Josefh Payne, Esq. 5. Mrs. 
E. Barrett-Browning on Chaucer ; being those parts of her revie^ of the Book 
of the PoetSt 1812, which relate to him ; here reprinted by leave of Mr. Robert 
Browning. 6. Professor Bernhard 'i'en-Brink’a critical e^ion of Chaucer’s 
Compleyhte to Pite. 

1875. First Series. 

XXXVII. The Six-Text, Part VII„ the Second Nun’s, Canon’s-Yeoman’s, and 
Manciple’s Tales, with the Blank- Parson lank. 

XXXVIII. to XLlll. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Sii^MSS. bringing 
all up to the Parson’s Tale. 
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Chancer Society’s Publications — conlinued. 

XLIV. A detailed Comparison of the Troylm and Cryseyde Boccaccio’s 
I'Uostrato, with a Translation of all Passages used by Chaucer, and 
an Abstract of the Parts not used, by W. Michael Kossetti, Esq., 
and with a print of the Troylus from the Harleian MS. 3943. Part I. 

^ XLV., XLVI. Ryme-Index to the Ellesmere MS. of the Canterbury Tales, 
by HbnuyCkomtb, Ksq., M.A. Both in Royal 4to for the 8ix~Tvxt, 
and in 8vo. for the separate Ellesmere MS. 

1875. Second Series. 

10. Orip^nals and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Talcs, Part II. 

6. Alphonsus of Lincoln, a Story like the Prioress's Tale. 7. 11 ow Keynard 
caught Chanticleer, the source of the Nun* s- Priest’s Tale. 8. 'l*wo Italian 
Stories, artd a Latin one, like the Pardoner’s Tale. 9. 'I'he Tale of the Pr.est's 
Bladder, a story like the Snmmoner's Tale^ being * Li dis de le Vescie a Prestre,* 
par Jakes de Basiw. 10. Petrarch’s Latin Tale of Uriseldis (with Boccaccio’s 
Story from which it was re-told), the original of the Olerk's Tale, II. Five 
Versions of a Pear-tree Story like that in the Merchant’s Tale. 12. Four 
Versions of The Life of Saint Cecilia, the original of the Second Nun’s Tale. 

11. Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 

spere and Chaucer. By Alexandeu J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. 

12. Life Kecords of Chaucer. Part I., The Robberies of Chaucer by 
Richard Brerelay and others at Westminster, and at Hatcham, Surrey, on 
Tuesday, Sept. 6, 1390, with some account of the Bobbers, from the Enrol- 
ments in the Public Record Office. By Walfori> O. Sblby, Esq., of the 
Public Record Office. 

13. Thynne’s Animadversions (1599) on Speqht’s Chaucer ^ s Wbrhes, 
re-edited from the unique MS., by Fredk. J. Euiinivall, with fresh Lives of 
William and Francis Thyniie, and the only known fragment of The Pilyrim’s 
Tale, 

Childers. — A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robkut 
CiESAB Childrus, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Columns. Complete in I Vol., pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1875. £3 3«. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 

Childers. — A Pali Grammar for Beginners. By Robert C. Childers.*^ 
In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. [//? preparation, 

Childers. — Notes on the Sinhalese Language, No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childers. Demy 8vo. 
sd.,p|). 16. 1873. 1«. 

China Review; or, Notes and Queries on the Far East. Pub-- 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Eitel. 4to. Subscription, £l 10s. 
per volume. 

Chinese and Japanese Literature (A Catalogue of), and of Oriental 
Periodicals. On Sale by Trilbuer & Co., 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London. 8vo. 
pp. 28. Gratis. 

Chintamoh. — A Commentary on the •Text oe the Bhagavad-Gita ; 

or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit'* 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurryciiund 
Chintamon. Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post 8 vo. cloth, pp. 118. 6^. 

Christaller. — A Dictionary, English, Tshi, (Asante), Akra ; Tshi ' 

(Chwee), comprising as dialects Akfin (As^nt^, Akdm, Akuapem, etc.) and 
Fhntd ; Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme ; Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Enyiresi, Twi ne' #Nkran l Enlisi, Otsui ke Gii 

nsem - asekyere - nhorna. 1 wiemoi - asisitSomo- wolo. 

By the Rev. J. G. Curistaller, Rev. C. W. Lochbb, Rev. J. Zimmebmann. 
16mo. 7s. 6d. 
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Christaller. — A Grammak op the Asante and Pante Language, callod 

T&hi (Chvree, M'wi) : based on the Akuapem Dialect, with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. 6. Christaller. 8vo. pp. 
xxiv. and 203. 1875. lOs. 6d. 

Clarke. — Ten Great Religions : an Essay in Comparative Theology. 

By James Freeman Clarke. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. 14«. 

Clarke. — Memoir on the Comparative Grammar op Egyptian, Coptic, 
AMD Ude. By Hyde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 32. 2«. 

Clarke. — Researches in Pre-historic and Proto-historic Compara- 
tive Philology, Mythology, and Arch^bolooy, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hyde 
Clarke. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. zi. and 74. 1875. 2s. 6d. 

deasby. — An Icelandic-English Dictionary. Based on the MS. 
Collections of the late Eichard Oieasby. Enlarged and completed ^ G. 
ViGrtJSSON. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. Weriie 
Dasent, D.C.L. 4to. £3 7«. 

Colebrooke. — The Life and Miscellaneous Essays op Henry Thomas 
CoLEBUouKK. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., 
Tiie Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. .\ii. and 492. 
14«. 

Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
J*rofcssor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xvi.-544, and X.-520. 1873. 28^. 

CoUecoao dc Vocabulos e Erases nsados na Provincia de S. Pedro, 

do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed, lx. 

Contoponlos. — A Lexicon op Modern Greek-English and English 

Modern Greek. By N. Contopoitlos. 

Parti. Modern Greek-English. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4C0. ]2si 
Part II. English-Modern Greek. 8vo. cloth, pp. 58 2. 154*. 

Conway. — The Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 
Collected and edited by M. D. Conway. 4th edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 12s. 

Cotton. — Arabic Primer. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain- 
ing 30 Primary Words prepared according to the Vocal System of Studying 
Language. By General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 2«. Gd. 

Dowell and Eggeling. — Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscritts 
in the Possession ot the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fessors K. B. CowLLL and J. Eggeling. 8vo. sd., pp. 56. 24. Gd. 

Cowell. — A SHORT Introduction to the Ordinary Prakrit of the 
Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B. Cowell. Cr. 8vo^liinp cloth, pp. 40. 1875. 35. Gd. 
Ounningham. — The Ancient Geography op India. I. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of f Iwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). yV'ith thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. zx. 590, cloth. 1870. 285. 

Cnmungham. — The Bhilsa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Centnd 
India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening aud Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.-tjVInjor Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth. 1854. £2 28. * 
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Cimiiinghain. — AncHiEOLOGiCAL Suhvey of India. Four Keports, 
made daring the years l8G2-63-G4-^’»5. By Alexa.nder CuNNiNGiiiiM, C S.I., 
Major-General, etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 5. 8vo. c^fth. £6. 
Dalton. — Deschiptive Ethnology of Bengal. By Edward Ttjite 
Dalton, C.S.L, Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits^ copied from Photographs. 3:^ Lithograph Plates. 4to. half* calf, 
pp. 340. £6 6f. 

D’Alwis. — Buddhist NirvIna ; a Review of Max Muller’s Dhamma- 
pade. By Jambs D'Alwis, Member of the Koyal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. X. and 140. 6s. 

D’Alwis. — Pali Translations. Part First. By James D’Alwis, 

Member of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 8vp. sewed, pp. *24. Is. 

D’Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhaijssk 
Litbuahy Works of Ceylon. By James D’Alwts, M.ll.A.S., Advocate of 

• the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. 1., pp. xxxii. and 214, 

sewed. 1870. 8^f. 6rf. [FoL*. 11. and III, in preparation, 

Davids. — Three Inscrittions of Parukrama Banu the Great, from 
Puliistipura, Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys DaVids. 8vo. pp. 20. 1*. t\d, 

Davids. — SioiRi, the Lion Book, near Pulastifura, and the BOtii 
Chapter of the Mahavamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp. 30. Is. Orf. 
Delepierre. — Supercueries Litteuatres, Pastiches Srppojsrnoxs 
d'Authir, dans les Lettrks et dans les Arts. Par Octave Delepierre. 
Fcap. 4to. paper cover, pp. 328. Ha-. 

Delepierre. — Tableau de la Litt^ rature du Centon, chezles Anciens 
et chez les Modernes. Par Octave. Delepierre. 2 vols. small 4to. paper cover, 
pp. 324 and 318. 21a. 

Delepierre. — Essm Histortoue et BniLK^uRApniQUE sue les Be bus. 
Par Octave Delepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. 3.S. 6d, 

Dennys. — CuinJ? and Japan. A com])lote Guide to the Open Ports of 

those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Ilong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Yade Mucum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with o6 Maps and Plans. By Wm. PiiKnERicK M ayeks, P. R.G.S. 
II .IM.’s Consular Service ; N. B. Dennys, late II. M.’s Consular Service; and 
Charles Kino, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Denny’S. 
In one volume. 8vo. jip. (iOU, cloth. £2 2.v. 

Dennys. — A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular of the Chinese 
Languaop.. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purpo8e.s. By N. B. Denny^s, M.ii.A.S., Pb.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
1<)5, andSJ. £1 10a. 

Dickson. — The Puttmokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Textj with a Translation, and Notes, by J . F. 
Dickson, M.A. 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2 a. 

Dinkard iThe). — The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 
in Zend Characters. Translations of tile Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By pEsuurcN 
DusTOcfti Beuramjee Sunjana. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth. £1 1a. 

Ddhne.— A Zulu-Kafir Dictionary, etymologically exjdained, with 

* copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu* 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Doune. Royal bvo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1867. 21 a. 

Ddhne. — The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Bev. J. L. Dohne, 

Missiona^ to the Americafl Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 18tl(i. 5 a. 
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Doolittle. — A VocABULAHT AND Handbook of the Chinesb Language. 

Homanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In Two Volumea comprised in Three 
arts. 'fcBy Key. Justus Doolit.tlb« Author of Social Life of the Chinese.’* 
Vol. I. 4to. pi>. viii. and 548. Vol. II. Parts II. and III., pp. vii. and 695. 
£1 Hr. 6d. each vol. 

Douglas. — CniNESE-ENGtisn HicrioNAiiY of the Vehnaculae or Spoken 
Language of Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Hev. Carstairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in Kiigland. I vol- High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. £3 3s. 

Douglas. — Chinese Language and Literature. Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King’s College. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 118. 1875. 5s. 

Douse. — Grimm’s Law ; A Study : or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-called “ Tiautverschiebung.’* To which are added some Ucmarks op 
the Primitive Indo-European A', and several Appendices. By T. Le AIakouant 
Douse. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. 10«. Cd. 

Dowson. — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. By 
John Duw.‘:on, M.R.A.S. l5mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 261'. 10.s. Gd. 

Dowson. — A Hindustani Exercise Book. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2s. Gd. 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early Englisu Alliterative Poems. In tlic West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by 11. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottoniau MS. 16a*. 

2. Artuur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 45. 

3. Ane Compendiou.s and Breub Tractate concern yng ye Office ’ 

AND Dewtie OF Kynois, etc. By William Lauder. (1.556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. H ALL, Esq,, D.C. I.. 4s. 

4. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by K. Morris, Esq,, from an unique Cottonian MS. 10**. 

6. Of the Ortiiograpiiie and CoNGRurrrE of the Britan Tongue; 
a treates, noe shorter than nece.ssarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Aluseum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Henry U. Wheatley, Esq. 45. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ah. 1500), by the Hev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 85. 

7. The Story of Geneses and Exodus, an Eaily liinglish Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by R. Morris, Esq. 85. 

8 Morte Artiiure; the Aiytcrative Version. Edited from Bobert 
Thornton’s unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. Qbohge 
Perry, M.A , Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

9. Animadversions upton the Annota cions and Corrections of 
SOME Imperfections of Impkessiunes of Chaucer’s Woukef, reprinted 
in 1''98; by Hrancis Tiivnne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. 11. Kingsley, Esq., M.D., and F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. 105. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 
first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2s. 6rf^ 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications — continued. 

1 1 . The Monaeche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesaj/ Edited 

from the first edition by John£ Skott, in lr552, by Fitzkdwaud Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Parti. Sa. 

1 2. The WaiaHT’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

13. Seinte Marherete, )7E Meiden aht Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 

1200, 1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2a. 

14. Kyno Horn, witli fragments of Floriz and Blanncheflur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Librar> of 
the University ofCambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Kawson 
Lumby. 3a. (id. 

1^. Political, Heligious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 
No. 306, and other sources. PMited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 7s. Hd. 

1 6. A Tretice in English breucly drawe out of }> book of Quinlis 

esseneijs in Latyn, Hermys Y prophete and king of Egipt after )> flood 
ot Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Fuhxivall, Esq., M.A. 1 a. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three* text edition of this Poem. 
By the Bev. W. Skkat, M.A. 1a. 

18. Hali MEiDENnEAi), about 1200 A.n. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. Ja. 

10. Tue ^Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 
the Complaynt of the King’s Papitigo, and other minor i'oems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C L. 3s. 6d. 

20 . Some Treatises by Kiciiari) IIolle be IIamrole. Edited from 

Robert of ThoMiton’s MS. (ab. 1140 a.d.), by Rev. GeougkG. Perky, M.A. 1a. 

21. Meulin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Part 11. Edited 

by IJenuy B. Wheatley, Esq. 4 a. 

22 The Homans of Partenay, or Lusignen. Edited for the first time 
from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W'. Skkat. M.A. 6a. 

‘23. Dvn Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 
the Kentish dialect, 13 K) a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Mokkis, Esq. 10a. 6d. 

24. Hymns OF THE Yirctn and Christ; The Parliament of Devils, 

and Other Religious I'oems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. 3a. 

25. The Stacions of Rome, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS.,.stc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 1 a. 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose and Y«rse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg’s Sermon ; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Say ne Jon, and other pieces 
in the ^^rthern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2s. 

27% Manii«ijlus Vocarulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by lliNRY B. Wheatley. 12a. 

28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowt^ian, together with 
Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Uobest. 1362 a.d., by William Lan gland. The 
earliest Oft Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7a. 
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Eatly Englisli English Text Society’s Publications— 

29. Old* English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde 
and the Wohunge of lire Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Loucrd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the liril- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and llodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By IIicuakd Morris. First Series. Part I. 7a. 

*30. Piers, the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 
MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2s. 

31. Instructions EOR Parish Priests. Jly John Myrc. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A.,etc.,etc. 4.s. 

32. The Badees Book, Aristotle’s A B C, Urbanitatis, Stuns Puer ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Childreucs l.ytil Boke The Bokes of Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge 15a. 

33. The Book of the Knight de la Tour Landry, 1372. A Leather’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleiaii MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright Esq., M.A., and Mr. Wili.iam Rossitkr. 8.v. 

34. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Tre.atises. (Sawles Wardo, 

undtho Wobunge of Ure Lsiuerd : Uruisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twellth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian lAliraries ; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Morris. First Series. Part 2. 8a. 

35. Slit David Lyndesay’s Works. Part 3. The Historie of aiie 

Nobil and Wailzeaiid Sqvyer, William Mkldrum, nmqvhyle Laird of 
Cleisehe and Bynnis, compylit he Sir Dauid Lyndkkay of tlie Mont alias 
I/youn King of Arraos. With the Testament of the said Williaine M el- 
dr uin, Squyer, compylit alswa he Sir Dauid Lynd(«ay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s. 

36. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. AVhkatlky. With an Kshay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part III. 1869. V2s. 

37. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, iu commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindrsay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Ediiibvrgh Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4.v. 

38. The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by W^iLLiAM Langland (1377 a.d.). The “Crowley** Text; or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 10.y. Gd. 

39. The “Gest Htstoriale” of the Destruction of Trot. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Coloniia’s “Hystoria 
* Trqiana.” Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgov/, by the Rev. Geo A. Panton and David Donaldson. 
Part I. 10a-. 6d. 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
W'ynchestre ; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office •of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tetteuhali- Regis. From 
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Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Indited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern •Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy 'IjJouLMiNr Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On the 
History and Development op Gilds, by Lujo Brentano, Doctor Juris 
TJtriusque et Philosophiie. 21s. 

41. The Minor Poems of William Lattpee, Playwrij^ht, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Christie-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. 3*-. 

42. Pbenaedus de Cuea eei Pamuliaets, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. IIawhon Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2.v. 

43. Ratis Raving, and other Moral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK. 1. 5, by J. 
Hawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. Ss. 

44. Joseph of Abimathie : otherwise called the Romance of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about a.i>. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing “The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,^' reprinted 
from the hlack-Iettcr copy of Wvnkyn de Worde ; “ De sancto Joseph ah 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1516 ; and “The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia," first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A, Ss. 

45. King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10^. 
40. Legends of the Holy Rood; Symbols op the Passion and Cross- 
Poems. In 4i>ld PInglish of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
I turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 

with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Richaud 
Morris, LL.D. 10s. 

47. Sir David Lyndesay’s Wobxs. Part V. The Minor Poems oi 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. MimRAY, Esq. 3s. 

48. The Times’ Whistle: or, A Newe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowpkr 6». 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Beligious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. li. Morris, LL.D. 10s. 

50. King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq., 
BalliiX College, Oxford. Fart II. 10s. 

51. pE Liflade op St. Juliana, from fVo old English Manuscripts of 

1230 \,D. With renderings into Modem English, by the Rev. O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockay'ne, M.A. Price 2s, 

52. Palladius on Husbondbie, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 a.d., 
* ed. Bev. B. Lodge. Part I. I Us. 

53. Old English Homilies, Series II., from the unique ISth-ccntuiy 

MS. in^Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 
lithograph of the music ^o two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
notaiiou* by Dr. Kimbault, and A. J. Ellis, ICsq., F.R.S.J the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. Ss, 
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54. ThiT •Vision of Pieks Plowman, Text C (completing the three 

versions of this great poem), with an Autotype ; and two unique alliterative 
Poems: Uichaid the liedeles (by William, the author of the Visioti)', and 
The Crowned King ; edited by the Rev. W. W. Skkat, M.A. 18a. 

55. Geneeydes, a Koraanco, edited from the unique MS., ah. 1440 a.u., 

in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Cambr. Part 1. 3 a. 

56. The Gest Hystotuale op the Desttujction of Thoy, translated 

from Quido de Colonna, in alliterative verse ; edited from ihe unique MS. in 
the llunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, £sq., and the late. llev. 
G. A. Panton. Part II. 10 a. 6//. 

57. The Early English Version op the ‘‘ Cursor Mundt,” in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax M^S- 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part I. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and Fotheringham. 10 a. 6d. 

58. The Blickltng Homilies, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of .071 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. (With a 
Photolithograph). Part 1. 8 a. 

59. The Early P^nglisu Version of the ‘‘Cursor Munhi;” in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL D. Part II. 15a. 

60. Meditactuns on the Soper of our Lorde (perhaps by Hobert 

OF Brunne). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowpeb, Esq. 2 a. 6d. 

61. The Komance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. Jambs A. H. Murray. 10a. 6rf. 

62. The Early Engmsh Version op the “ Cursor Mundi,’’ in Pour 
Texts. Edited by the llev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. <?art 111. L5a. 

63. The Blickling Homilies. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s® 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part 11. 4a. 

61. Francis Thtnnf/s Emblemes and Epigrams, a.d. 1600, from the 
Earl of Ellesniorc’s unique MS, Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 4a. 

65. Be Domes D-ege (Bede’s De Die Jurlicii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon Pieces. Edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumiiy, 
B.D. 2a. 

Extra Series. Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea ; large paper 

two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Eovance op William op Palernb (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey d« Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, transK&ted from the 
Latin by the same author, aoout a.d. 1340 ; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, ^the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. £l 6a. 

2. lix Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference ‘to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ; ineCuding a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. j. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Go#er, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
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Barcley on French, 152J By Alexandhii J. Ellis, F.R.S. «Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvith, xviith, and xviiith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10«. 

3. CaxtonI^ Book of Cuktesye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.p., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. Ss, 

4. TiiE Lay op Haveloz the Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Koxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and IGO. 10s. 

5. Chauceii’s Translation of Boethius’s “ De Consolatione 
? Philosopuie.*' Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 
liicHAUD Morris. 8vo. 12a-. 

6 The Homan ce of the Chevelebe Asstgne. Be-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Giubs, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 3«. 

7. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xiii th and previous centuries, of 

• Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. IOjj, 

8. Queene Elizabethes Achademy, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 
A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate's Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords* Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
FurntvallhJMI.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8vo. 13 a'. 

9. The Frateunitye of Vacabondes, by John Awdeley (licensed 

in 1560-1,^ imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1675 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman, Esuuibre. From the Srd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Haben or 
Hybeudyne, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny- catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
HarmafCa Caueat, Edited by Edward Viles & F. J. Furmvall. 8vo. 
7*. 6d. 

10. The Fyrst Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, made by 
Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Comfendyous Reqyment of a 
Dyetary of Helth made in Mountnyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes in the Defence of the Berde : a treatyse 
made,«answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J 
Fujinivall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb 8vo. lav. 

\ 1 . The Bruce ; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 
Robert de Broyss. King of Soots : compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d. 1376. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates* Library at* Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart’s 
Editioi?, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
^ the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Parti 8vo. 12*. ^ 
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12. ENGLAifD IN THE ReTGN OF KiNG HeNRY THE ElGHTH. A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Thom s Starkey, Chaplain to the King. -Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowi'ER. And with an^Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. Part 11. 12«. 

{Fart Starhey's Life and Letters^ is in preparation, 

13. A SuppLTCACYON FOR THE Beggars. Written about the year 1529, 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Fdunivall. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 A.D.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (154G A.D.),The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.d.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cow per. 6s. 

14. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to' 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., P.S.A. Part II T. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
dill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10.9. 

15. Robert Crowley’s Tifirty-one Epigrams, Yoyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 
V2s. 

16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; addressed to his son Lowys, by 

Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 

Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. lOs. 

17. The Complaynt of Scotlande, 1549, a.d., with an Appendix of 

four Contemporary English Iracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 
Part I. IOa. 

18. The Complaynt of Scotlande, etc. Part II. Sa, 

19. Cure Ladyes Myroure, a.d. 1530, edited by^the Rev. J. H. 

• Blunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 

Fotheringham. 2ds. 

20. Lonelich’s History op the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Robieus dk Borkon. lie-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christ! College. Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 
M.A. Parti. Ss. 

21. Barbour’s Bruce. Part II. Edited from the MSS. and thd* 

earliest printed edition by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. is. 

22. Henry Brinklow’s Complaynt of Roderyck Mors, somtyine 

a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howsc of Iiigland his natural! Country, 
for the Redresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
. (ab. 1542); and The Lamentacion of a Christian Against the Citie 
OF London, made by Roderigo Mors, a.d. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowper, 
Esq. 9s. 

23. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Fart IV. 10«. 

24. Loneltch’s History of the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.]^ translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Robiers de Borron. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq.. M.A. Part 11. 10s. • 

25. The Romance of Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. Part I. 20s. 

Edda Saemimdar Hinns Eroda — The Eddp of Saemuud the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin ^Thorpe. Part l^with a Mytho- 
logical Index. 12mo. pp. 152, cloth, 3 a. 6d. I’art 11. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, clutb. 1366. 4a. ; or in J Yol. complete, 7c. 6d, 
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Edkins. — Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Charactebs. 

By J. Edkins, D.D., Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 340, paper l^ards. 18s. 
Edkins. — China’s Place in Philology. An attempt to show that tlie 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Josevh 
EdkixsI^ Crown Hvo , pp. zxiii. — 403, cloth. 10s. Qd. 

Edkins. — A Vocabulary of the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins. 

8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 21s. 

Edkins. — A Grammar op Colloquial Chinese, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21s. 

Edkins. — A. Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Languagf, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Joskph Edkins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf^ pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 10s. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Halks, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of (’hrist’s College, Cambridge, and Fukdkuick 
J. Fuunivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Koxburghe style. 10s. 6^. 

Eitel. — H androok for the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev. 

E. J. Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo. pp. viii., 224,cl., 18s 

Eitel.— E ENG-SnuT : or, The Rudiments of iN^atural Science in China. 

By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.O. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 6s. 

Eitel. — Buddhism : its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Eitel, AI.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5s. 

Elliot. — The History op India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 

Yols. I. and II. With a Portrait of Sir il. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxxii. and 542, 
X. andKSO, cloth. 18s. each. 

Vol. III. 8vo. pp. xii. and G27, cloth. 24s. 

Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. X. and 563 cloth ^fls 
Vol. V. 8vo. pp. xii. and 576, cloth, 2ls. 

Vol. VI. 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 21s. 

Vol. VIT. 8vo. pp, viii. and €*574, cloth. 

' Vol. VIIT. 8vo. [In the Press, 

Elliot. — Memoirs on the History, Folklore, and Distribution of 
THE Races of the North Western Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Hfnry M. Elliot, K.C.B., of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Beamks, 
M.K.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 370, and 396, cloth. With two 
Litho|^raphic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 36s. • 

Ellis. — On Numerals, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By KeuEBT Ellis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3s. (jd. 

Ellis. —•The Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians. By Robert 
Ellis, B.D., Fellow o^Bt. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “Ancient 
Routes between Italy^nd Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. bs,^ 
Ellis. — Peruvia SciraiCA. The Quichua Language of Peru: its 
derivation from Central ^sia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turj|nian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre> Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Ellis, B.D. 
• 8vo. doth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. 6«. 
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Ellis.~ETHuscA.N Kumeeals. By Robeet Ellis, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 52. .25. 6^. 

English ana Welsh Lang^nages. — The I;5TrLTJENCE of the English and 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, /Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic branch of the 
IndO'Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. l5. 

English Dialect Society's Publications. Subscription, 10«. 6^. per 

annum. 

1873. 

I. Scries B. Parti. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing a Glossar}" 
of North of England Words, by J. 11. ; five Glossaries, by Mr. Maiishall ; 
and a West-Riding Glossary, by Dr. Willan. 75. 6d. 

. 2. Series A. Bibliogray)liical. A List of Books illustrating English ^ 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc. ; and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 45. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part 1. Containing a Glossary 

of Swaledale Words. By Captain Uakland. 45. 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 

45. Qd, 

5. Series B. Part II. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing seven 

Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 75. 

6. Series B. Part III. Ray's Collection of English Words not 
generally used, from the edition of 1691 ; together with I horesby’s Letter to 
Hay, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited by Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 85. 

6"*^. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of * A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect.’ By the Rev. W. I). 
Parish. 

1875. 

4^. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 
Elwortuy, Esq. 3j. Gd. . 

8. Series A. Part II. Containing a List of Books Relating to 

some of the Counties of England. 65. 

9. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood 01 

Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Parti. 7s. Gd. ^ 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 

Nodal and G. Milner. Parti. 25. Gd. 

1876. 

II. On the Survival of Old English Words in our Dialects. By Dr*. 

R. Morris. Gd . 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 

Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7s. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighboi;rhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. ® Part IT. 65 Gd. 

14. A Glossary of Mid- Yorkshire Words, with a Gramm|ir. By C. 

Clough Robinson. 95. 

Etherinj^n. — T he Student’s Gkammab of the Hind! L^rguage.^ 
By the Rev. W. Etherington, Missionary, Bena^^es. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv., 255, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 125. 

Faber. — ^A systematical Digest of the Doi^crines of Confucius, 
according to the Analecis, Great Leauninq, and Doctrine of the Mean, 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon ^Confucius and Confucianism. 
By Ehnst Faeeu, Rhenish Missionaiy. Translated from the German by J’. 
G. von Moelleiidorfif. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 125. Gd. , 
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Facsimiles of Two Papyri fonnd in a Tomb at Thebes, With a 

Translation by Samuul Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery.” By A. Henry Ruind, Esq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large Ijplio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 2U. 

Fallon. — A New Hindustani-English Dictionary. By S. W. 
Fallon, Ph.D. Halle. Tarts I. to IV. Roy. 8vo. Triee 4s. 6d. each Part. 

To be completed in about 25 Parts of 48 pages each Part, forming together One Volume. 

Fansboll. — The Dasaratha-JXtaka, being the Buddhist Story of King^ 
Rhma. The original Pali Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausboll. 

8 VO. sewed, pp, iv. and 48. 2s. 6d, 

Fausboll. — Five JItakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and Three Fables. In the original P^i Text, accompanied with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. Gs. 

Fausboll. — Ten Jatakas. The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7s. 6d. 

^usbiill. — JI taka. See under JItaxa. 

Fishe. — Myths and Myth-Makers: Old Tales and Superstitions in- 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., Assistant 
Librarian, and late Lecturer ou Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 2.12. 10«. 6d. 

Foss. — Norwegian Grammar, with Exercises in the Norwegian and 
and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. By Frith jof Fun.s, 
Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 50, cloth limp. 2.s. 

Foster. — Pre-Htstouic Hacks op the United St.ates of America. By 
J. W. Foster, LL.D., Author of the “ Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley,'' etc. With 72 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 416. 14«. 

Fumivall. — Education in Early England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time," for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Purnivall, 
M.A., Trin^y Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English I'ext Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. Is . * 

Fu So Mimi Bukuro. — A Budget op Japanese Notes. By Capt. 
Pfoundes, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp. 184. 7s. 6d. 

Id^autama. — T he Institutes of Gautama. Edited with an Index of 
Words. By Adolf, Friederich Stenzlcr, Ph.D., Prof, of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Breslau. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 78. 4#. 6d. 

Garrett. — A Classical Dictionary op India, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By John Garrett. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Garrett. — Supplement to the above Classical Dictionary op India. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
IGO. 78. Gd. 

Mes. — Chinese Sketches. By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s 
ChiRa Consular Service. 8vo. cL, pp^204. 10«. 6d. 

Hies. — A Dictionary op Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. 
By Hgubert A. Giles. 4to. pp. 65. ^1 8«. 

Hies. — Synoptical Studies in Chinese Character. By Herbert A. 
Giles. 8vo. pp. 118. IBs . 

Sfiles. — Chinese witmIut a Teacher. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences ii^e Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert 
A. Giles. 12mo.^ 60, 5a. 

Giles. — The San TzuOhing; or, Three Character Classic; and the 
Ch’Jeif Tsu Wen ; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 

^ Herbert A. Giles. 12iiio. pp. 28. Price 2«. 6d, 
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God. — Book of God. By 0. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. : The Apocalypse, 
pp. 647. 1^8. 6fi. — Vol. II. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp. 752. 14«. — 
Vol. III. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 16«. 

Goldstacker. — A Dictionakt, Sanskeit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H.VI. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, orammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor Goldstucker. I?arts 1. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 6ji;. each. 
'Goldstiicker. — Panini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India, 
which contains a poiiiion of the Manava-Kalpa-Scitra, with the Commentary 
of Kumarila>Swamin. By Thkodok Goldstucker. Imperial 8vo. pp 
^ 268, cloth. £2 2.V. 

Goldstiicker. — On the Deficiencies in the Present Administration 
OP Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By TiiKonait Goldstucker, Professor 
Sanskrit in University College, London, Ace. Demy 8vo. pp. 5G, sewed. 
l4. Od. 

Gover. — The Folk-Songs of Soittttern India. By Charles E. Gover. 

8vo. pp. xxiii. and 2fi9, cloth 10.y. 6il. 

Grammatography. — A Manual of Beferencis to the Alphabets of 

Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Hallhokn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. Ts. 6(L 
Tho “ (irummatography” is offered to the publie as a compendious introduction to the reading 
of the most important ancient and modem languages. Simple in its design, it vill be consulted 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookbcller, the corrector of 
the press, aud the diligent compositor. 

ALFUABETICAL INDEX, 

Afghan (or Pushto). CEechian(or Bohemian). Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 

Amharic. Danish. Hebrew (.ludeeu-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan). 

Anglo-Saxon. Demotic. Hungarian. [man). RAuaic(Modem Greek 

Aralilc. Estrangelo. Illyrian. Russian. 

Arabic Ligatures. Ethiopic. Irish. Runes. 

Aramaic. Etruscan. Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Archaic Characters. Georgian. Japanese. Sanscrit. 

Armenian. German. Javanese. Servian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform. Glagolitic. Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Bengali. Gothic. Mantshii. Serbian (or Wendish). 

Bohemian (CECchian). Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Biigfs. Greek Ligatures. Modern Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 

Burmese. Greek (Archaic). Mongolian. Tamil. 

Canarese (or Cam&taca). Gujerati(orGuzzeratte). Numidian. Telugu. 

Chinese. Hieratic. OldSlavonic(orCyrillic). Tibetan. 

Coptic. Hieroglyphics. ralmyrenian. * Turkish. 

('roato-Glagolitic. Hebrew. Persian. Wallachian. 

CuHc. Hebrew (Archaic). Persian Cuneiform. Wendish (or Serbian). 

C\nllic(or01d Slavonic). Hebrew (Rabbinical). Pbainician. Zend. 

Grassmann. — W orterbuch zdm Big- V eda. V on Hermann Grassmann, 
Professor am Marienstifts- Gymnasium zu Stettin. 8vo. pp. 1775. £1 lOs^ 

Green. — Shakespeare and the sEMBLEM-WitiTERS : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.d. 1616. By- Henry Green<( M.A. Ii^ 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illusirated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, Elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo. £l 11s. ; large 

imperial 8 VO. 187(1. £2 I'Js. 6d. 

Grey. — Handbook of African, Australian, ''' i; nd. Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of Ilis Exc^lency Sir George Grey, 
K.G.B., Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and*Dr. H. I. Blbek. 

Vol. 1. Part 1. — South AMc'a. 8vo. pp. 18fi. 7*. Gd, * 

Vol. 1. Part 2. — Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 2s. , 
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Vol. I. Part 3.— Madapnficar. 8vo. pp. 24. Is. 

Vol. II. I'artl. — Auhtralia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. Is. 6<i. 

Vol. II. Part 2.— Papuan LaiiRusiffes of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compns* 
in{c those of the Islands of NunKone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, uid 
oth(‘rs. 8vo. p. 12. 6<i. 

Vol. II. Part 3.— Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
\ ffuaires, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. nu. »4. 1*. 

Vol. 11. Part 4.— NeV Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
76. 3s. 6(Z. 

Vol. II. Part 4 /on). —Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp, 77-154. 3s. Gd. 

Vol. HI. Part 1.— Manuscripts and Incunahles. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2». 

Vol. IV. Part 1. — Karly Printed Kooks. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 2(50. 

Grey, — Maori Mementos: being a Scries of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Cu. Olivkii B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and cloth. 12«. 
Griffin. — The Rajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Prin- 
cipal States in tlie ]\injab, and their l*olitiral Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By liHfEL H. (jKIFFIx, Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of “ The Punjab Chiefs,” etc. Second 
edition. Royal Kvo., pp. xiv. and 630. 21«. 

Griffith. — Scenes from tue Ramayana, Me(31ia1)uta, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T. II. OitiFFirii, IVl.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown Hvo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6.v. 

C(iN’i>NT>. — Prefiicp— A yodhya—llavau Doomed— The Birth of llama — The Heir apparent— 
Manthara’K (luih'— DuhsirathaV Oath — The step-mother -Mother and Son— 'Phe Triumph of 
Love— Farewell f— The IhTuut’t. Son— The Trial of Truth — The Forest— The Rape of Sita— 
Rama’s Dehpair— The Messenger Cloud— Khumbakarna — The Suppliant Dove— True Glory — 
Feed the Poor — The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith. — The IIAmAvan of Yalmiki. Translated into English verse. 
By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 5 vols. 
Vol. I., containing Books I. and II. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 
1870. 18«. 

Vol. II., containing Book II.. with additional Notes and Index of Names. 

Derny 8v%. pp. 504, cloth. 18.?. 

Vol. III. Demy 8vo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872. I5.y. 

Vol. TV. Demy 8vo. pp. viii. and 432. 1873. 18jf. 

Vol. V. Demy Kvo. pp. 368, cloth. 1875. 15.v. 

Grout. — The Isizulu : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8vo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 21s. 

Gubematis. — Zoological Mvtiiolooy ; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Angelo de GrEEUNAXis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the instituto di Studii Superiori e di IVrfezionamento at Floreuce, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vu. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28s. 

Gundert. — A Malayalam and Enijlish Dtctionary. By Rev. H. 

Gundeut, D. Pli. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 1116. lOs. 

Haas. — Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library of 
th^ Bhitish Museum. By Dr. Er:|pt Haas, rriuted by Permission of tLo 
Trustees of the Britisii Museum. 4tu. cloth, pp. 200. £1 1«. 

I^Hafiz 0^ Shiniz. — Selections prom his Poems. Translated from the 
Persian by Herman B I CRN F,LL. With Preface by A. S. Bicknkll. Demy 
4t*. , pp. XX. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering hi gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. 11. Hgurert, 
R.A. £2 241. ^ 

Haldeman. — Penjprylvania Dutch : a Diidcct of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldf.man, A.M., Professor of (\>m- 
parativi! Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, PUiladel])hia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and JO, cloth. 1872. 3«. 
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Hall. — ^Modern English. By Fitzedwaed Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 

Oxon. Cr,^8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10s. ^d. 

Hall. — On “‘Reliable.” With a General Survey of English Adjec- 


tives in -ahlv. By Fitzedward Hall, M.A.‘, D.C.L., Oxon. 
Hans Breitmann Ballads. — See under Leland. 


8vo. cloth. 
[Nearly Ready. 


Hardy. — Cubistianity and Buddhism: Compared. By the late Bev. 
II. Spence Hardy, Hon. Member Koyjil Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd. pp. 138. 6s. 


Hassonn. — The Hiwan of Hattm I'ai. An Old Arabic Poet of tlie 


Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Uassoun. With Illustra- 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 3s. Or/. 

Haswell. — Grammatical Xotes and Yocabulary of the Peguan 


Language. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Rev. J. M. 
Harwell. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 15s. 

Hang. — The Book of Akda Yikaf. The Pahlavi text prepared by 

Destur Hoshangji Jaraaspji Asa. Revised and collated with further MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By Martin 
Hapo, I’h.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8va. sewed, pp. Ixxx., v., and 316. jfl fm. 

Hang. — A Lecture on an Original Speech of Zoroaster (Yasua 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.I). 8vo. pp. 28, seweA 
Bombay, 1865. 2s. 

Hang. — The Aitarkya Brahm vnaji of the Big Yeda : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacriheial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma bacrifice, pp 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 5 14. £2 2s. 

Haug. — An Old Zand-Pmilavi Glossary. Edited in the Original 

Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an Knglish Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Dkstur Hosuengjj Jamahpji, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. «vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 1 32. • 15s. 

Haug. — An Old PAiiLAVi-rA/AND Glossary. Edited, with an Alpha- 
betical Index, by Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji A.sa, High Priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised and Knlarged, with an introductory F^ssay on 
the Pahlavi Language, by Martin Haug, I^h.D. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. pp xvi. 152, 268, sewed. 1870. 28.v. 

Heaviside. — American Antiquities; or, the New World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Heaviside. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. Is. 6(/.. 
Hepburn. — A Japanese and EN«f.isn Dictionary. With an 'English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. IIephurn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. 8/. Ss: 

Hepburn.- rJAPANESE-ENGLisH and English -Japanese Dictionary. By' 
J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1873. \2s. 6ci. \ 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in w^lifornia and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hkrni.^z. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sqwed. 10#. 6rJ. 

The Chiiiese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Cljinese groups, 

engraved on steel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 

Impei'ial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 
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Hincks.— -Specimen Chaptees op an Assyrian Grammae. By tHe late 
Rev. E. Hinckh, D.D,, Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. 

Hodgson. — Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion 
OF Nepal and Tibet ; together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnolc,^, and Commerce of those Countries. Hy B. H. Hodgson, late 
British .Minister at Nep&l. Reprinted with Correc ions and Additions from 
Ulustratiofis of the Literature and Religion of t ic Buddhists,” Serarnpore. 
18^1; and “Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal,’* 
No. XXVII, Calcutta, 1857. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 288. 14«. 

Hoffinaim. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutcli, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 3«. 

Hoffinann, J. J. — A Japanese Grammar. Second Edition. Largo 
8 VO. cloth, pp. viii. and 308, with two plates. £1 Is. 

Howse. — A Grammar op the Cree Language. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter. — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and 
High Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A. S., Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224, cloth. £2 2s. 

Hunter. — Statistical Account of the Provinces op Bengal. By 
W. W. HuNTEn, LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the (rovernment of 
India, etc., Author of * The Annals of Rural Bengal,* etc. In G vols. Demy 
8vo. 

Ikhwanu-s Safa. — TukwAnu-s SafA ; or, Brothers of Purity. De- 
scribing the Contention between Men ana Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Race, Translated from the Iliudusthiii by Professor J. Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7». 

J[ndian Antiquiiry (The). — A Journal of Oriental Research in Archico- 

logv. History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James Bvtkgess, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to. Published 12 numbers 
per anuiira. Subscription £2. 

Inman. — Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symrolism Exposed 
and Explained. By Thomas Inman, M.I). Second Edition. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. \1. and 1-18. 1874. 7s. (id. 

Inman. — Ancient Faiths Kmijodied in Ancient Xames. ]ly Thomas 
Inman, M.D. Vol. I. Second edition. With 4 plates and numerous wood- 
cut-^. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xliv. and 792. 1872. £!1 10, v. 

Vol. 11. Second Edition. AVith 9 plates and numerous woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 1028. 1873. £i 10s. 

Jaiminiya-Hyaya-Miilii-Vistara — See under Auctores Sanscriti. 

Jataka (The), together with its Commentary. Now first published 
in Pail, by V. Eausiioll, with a Translation by R. C. Childers, late of the 
Ceylon Civil Service. To be complc^d in five volumes. Text. Vol. I. 
Part I. Roy. 8vo. sewed, pp. 224. 7s» 6d. 

Jenkins’s *Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — An English Dictionary of all 

except Familiar Words ; including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
- and Voreign Moneys, '^^-^ights and IVlasures. By Jabez Jenkins. G4mo., 
pp. 564, cloth. Is. Gd 

Fohnson. — OrientalAeligions, and their Belation to Universal 
Hkligion. By SA^ruKL Johnson. Large 8vo., pp. vi. and 802, handsomely 
bound in cloth. 24'S, 

Kalid-i-Af||liani. — Translation of the Kalld-i- Afghani, the Text- 
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book for the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Geographical , 
Grammatical, and Explanatory. By Tuetor Chichele Plowden. Imp. 8vo. 
pp. XX. &‘nd 406, with a Map. Zahore^ 1875. £2 2s. 

Kellogg. — A Grammak of the IlrxBi Ianguage, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Braj, and the Eastern Hind} of the Ramayan of Tulsi 
Das ; also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar, Kiimaon, Avadh,/^^aghclkhand, 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 21s. 

Kem. — The AaTABnATryA, with the Commenlary Bhatadipika of 
Paramadiyvara, edited by Dr. II. Kern. 4to. pp. xii. and 107. Os. 

Kern. — The DiinAT-SANniTX ; or, Complete System of Natural 

Astrology of Varriha-Mihira. Translated from San.skrit into English by Dr. 11. 
Kern, Professor of Sanskrit at the Univensity of Leyden. Part I. 8vo. pp. 50, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 8pp. 51-154. Part4pp. 155-210. Part 5 pp. 211-266. 
Part 6 pp. 2G7-830. Price 2s. each part. [ Will he completed in JSine Parts. 

Khirad-A&OZ (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 
Hafizu*d-din. A new edition of the llindusthni Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M.B.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at the late l<'ast India Company’s 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 821. 18s. 

Kidd. — Catalogue of the Chinese LumARY of the Royal Asiatic 

Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Kielhorn. — A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language. By F. Kielhorn, 
I’h.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10s. 6<i. 

Kilgour. — The Hebrew or Iberian Hack, including the Pclasgiaiis, 
the Pheniciaus, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kiloouk. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872, 2s. 6</. 

Kistner. — Buddha and his Dor;iRiNEs. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
O'lTO Kistner. Imperial and 32, sewed. 2s.^0f/. 

Koch. — A JItstorical Grammar of the English Language. By C. F 
Koch. ’I’ninslutcd into English. Edited, Enlarged, and AnnoUited hy the Rev. 
R. Morris, LL.l)., M.A. [^Ntarli/ ready. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oiidh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 
IGino. pp. 942. 7s. 6e/. 

Kroeger. — 'Pue Minnesinger of Germany. By A. E . Krokger. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 284. 7s. 

CoNTKNXs.— Chapter I. 'J’hc MiiincBingrr and the Miunc&oiig.— IT. The Minnelay.— III. The 

Divine MiiiiieKong.— IV. Walther von der Vu^elweide. — V. Ulrich von Liclitcnstem. — VI. The 

Metrical Romances of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von Strashburg’s * Tristan and Isolde.” 

Lacombe. — Dtctionnaire et Gramm aire de la Langue des Cris, 
par le Rev. Pure Alb. Laoomde. 8vo. paper, pp. xx. and 713,iv. and 190. 21s. 

Laghu Kaumudf. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Varadaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James R. Ballantynk, LL D., Prin- 
cipal of the Snskrit College, Benaj^s. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth, 1 Is. 6«^ 

Land. — The Principles of Hebrew .Grammar. By J. P. N. Land, 
professor of Logic and Metaphyt-ic in the Uiiivei\sity of Leyden Translated 
from tho Dutch by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part 1. 
Sounas. Part 11. Words. (Jrown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7s^ 6d. 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. With a <Translation, Critical and 
I'.xegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Im^xes. By James Leoge, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. Ip seve^ vols. , 

Vol. 1. containing Confucian Analects, Great ^Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, cloth. £'2 2s. ^ 

Yol. ll., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 634, clothf £2 2«. 
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Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books oi 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of liea, the Books of Shang/dnd the Pro- 
legoine*.Ni. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. ^nd 280, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. in. tWt II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281 — 73f)i cloth. £2 2s 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part II. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Minor Odes 
of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrifieial Odes and 
Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part I. cnntriining Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and ClPing ; and the Prolegomena. Ro}'al Bvo. cloth, pp xii., 148 and 410. 
£2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part II. Contents : — Dukes Seang, Ch'aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
.Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 52G. £2 2s. 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 
iVeliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Legqb, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 
338. 10.S'. 6fl. 

Vol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. 412. 12s. 

Vol. 111. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. viii. 
and 432. 12s. 

Leigh. — The Religion of the Would. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo 
pp. xii. HG, cloth. 1869. 2s. 6<f. 

Leland. — The PIngltsji Gipsies and TiiEiit Language. By Charles 
G. Leland. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. cloth, pp. 276. 7s. 6d. 

Leland. — The Breitmann Ballads. The onlv Authorized Edition. 

Complete in 1 vol., including Nineteen Bal ds illustrating his Travels in Europe 
(never before printed), with ('onimcnts ’ Schwackenhammer. By Charlks 

G. Leland. Crown 8vo. handsomely dg (d in cloth, pp. xxviii. and 292. Us. 

Hans Breitmann’s Party. Wim other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland, Tenth Edition. Square, pp xvi. and 74, cloth. 2s. Grf. 

Hans Buettmann’s Christmas. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. Is. 

Hans liRKiTMANN as a Politici.an. By Charles G. Leland. Second 
edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 

Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
pp. 80, sewed. Is. 

Hans Breitmann as an Uhlan. Six Hew Ballads, with a Glossary. 
Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 

JiCland.- -Fusang ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 7s. Gd. 

Leland. — English Gipsy Songs. In llommany, with Metrical Enj^lish 
Translations. By ('iiaules G. Leland, Author of “The English Gipsies,’* 
etc.i^ Prof. E. II. Palmer; and Janet Tuckey. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. 7s. Gd. 

Leland. — PiDGiN-KNCLis^n Sing-Song ; or- Songs and Stories in the 
China-Eiiglish Dialect, j With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Fcap, 
Svo. pp. viii. and 140,^ard8.^ 1876. 6c. 

Leonowens! — The Engli^sh Governess at the Siamese Court - 
being Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 
Hauihette Leonowbns. With Illustrations fiom Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8to. cloth, pp. x. and 332. 1870. 12s. 
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Leonowens. — The Romance of Siamese Habem Life. By Mrs. Anna 
H. Le5mowbn 9, Author of “'I’he English Governess at the Siamese Court." 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the p^tbission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 14 a. 

Lobscheid.- -English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. 8a. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese and English Diction art, Arran^jod according: to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobschrid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. bOO, 

bound. £2 8 a. 

Lndewig (Hermann E.) — The Literature of American Adortginat 
Languages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Tuuneu. 
Edited by Nicolas Tuubneu. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr Lude- 
wig’s Preface, pp. v. — viii. ; Editor's Preface, pp. iv. — xii ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii. — xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp. xiv — xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig's 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
1 — 209; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210 — 246; Index, pp. 247 — 256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. Handsomely bound in cloth. lOx. 6^. 

Macgowan. — A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. By Rev. J. 
Macgowan, of the London Missionary Society. Bvo. sewed, pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoy. 1871. £.\ U. 

Maclay and Baldwin. — An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. 11. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Hev. C. C. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission, tvo. half>lj^|ind, pp. 1132. Foochow, loVL £4. 4jy. 
Mababharata. Translated for Madan Mohun Bhatt, by 

KRisHNAc;HANL)RADHARMADHiK.^]riN of Benaros. (CuTituitiirig all but the 
Harivansk.) 3 vols. Svo. cloth,* pp. 574, 810, and 1106. £3 3s. 

Maba-Yira-Charita ; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. 

An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. 'IVanslated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhijti. By John Pickpokp, M.A. Crown Bvo. cloth, oa. 

Maino-i-Khaxd (The Book of the). — The Puzaud and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arianged by Neriosengh. Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By £. W. West. Svo. sewed, pp 
484. 1^71. 16s. 

Maltb'y. —/A Practical Handbook of the TJriya or Odiya Language. 
8vo. niL xiii. and 201. 1874. 10.v. Qd. 

ManavaSCalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Yaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumakila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library Of Her Majesty's Home Governmeut for India. 
With a Preface by Tueodur Goldstuckeu. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 1 2 1 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4' 4s. 

Manipilus Yocabnlornm; A Rhyming Dictionary of the- English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370,Vdotb. 14s. 

Manning-— A n Inquiry into the CharactI^ and Origin of the 
PusBBssivB Auombnt in English and in Cognate Dialects. - By the late 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford.' Svo.pp. iv. and 90. 2s. 
March. — A Comparative Giummar of the Anglo-Saxon Language 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
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Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friestc, Old Norse, and Old High>Geafiaan. By 
Faancis March, LL.D. De|ay 870. cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1873. lOs. 

Maxkham.— Q uichtja Gramiiiab and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Qtuichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru ; collected by Ci.bments R. Markham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of “ Cuzco and Lima,” and ‘‘Travels in Peru and 
India.” In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. iCl. 11s. 6d. 

MarkhaJli. — O llanta: A Drama in the Quichua Langtjage. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By Clements li. Markham, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Markham. — A Memoir of the Lady Ana de Osorio, Countoss of 

Chinchon, and Vice-Quecn of Peru, a.d. 1629-39. With a Plea for the 
Correct Spelling of the Chinchona Genus. By Clemknts R. Markham, C.B., 
F. R.S., Commendador da Ileal Ordem de Christo, Socius Acadernife Csesareoe 
Naturae Curiosorum Cognomen Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. 112. With a Map, 
2 Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Roxburghe binding. 238. 

Markham. — The Narratives op the Mission of George Bogle, 
H.C.S., to the Toshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Clements R Markham, C.B., F.R.S. Demy 8vo., with Maps and Illus- 
trations, pp. clxi. 314, cl. 2 la. 

Marsden's Numismata Orientalia. New Edition. Part I. Ancient 
Indian Weights. By Edward Thomas, F.R S., etc., etc. With a Plate and 
Map of the India of Manu. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 84. Vs. 6d. 

Part IF. The Urtuki Turkuraans. By Stanley Lank Poole. Royal 4to. pp. 
xii. and 44, and 6 plates. 9s. 

Mason. — B urmah: its People and Natural Productions; or Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah. 
By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M. K.A S., Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of the Lyceum 
of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, cl. Rangoon,* 1 860. 30^-. 

Mason. — The Pali Text of Kachchayano’s Grammar, with English 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. T. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
11. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 2('8, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1871- £1 I Is. Od. 

Mathews. — Arraham ren Ezra’s Unedited Commentary on the Can- 
TicLi-s, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Matiikwj^ B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2s. Od. 

Mathnraprasada Misra. — A Trilingual Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive l.ej^icon in English, Urdu, and Hifidi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdu and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Matiiuda- 
pkasadJ^ Misra, Second Master, Queen's College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 

Mayers. — Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By William FuBDEUick Mavebs, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Cmisular Serviqpi, Chinsi. 8vo. pp. 24, seweA 1869. l.v. 6d. 

Mayers — The Cuinfse HtSvder’s Manual. A Handbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and^eiieral Literary Reference. By W, 
F ^AYKttS, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.’s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc.Tetc. Demy ^vo. n".i. x\iv. and d-'O. +*’ 5v. 
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ffiedhuri^. — Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familtae Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a fiew to promote comm^ial intereourMe 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Mi!:dhurst, D.IL 
A new and enlarged Edition, llvo. pp. 226. 18«. 

Megha-Ihlta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated^ 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. .By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F. R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, llaileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 1U& (>d. 

Memoirs read before the Anthuopological Society of Lonuon, 1863 
ISd^. 8vo., pp. .542, cloth. 2U‘. 

Memoirs read before the Anthuopological Society of London, 1865-/5. 
Vol. II. 8vo., pp. X. 464, cloth. 21&‘. 

Mitra. — The Antiquities of Orissa. By Eajendualala Mitra. 
Vol. 1. Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth, 
pp. 180. With a Map and 36 Plates. 4*. 

Moffat. — 1 Tie Standard Alphabet Problem ; or the Preliminary 
Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
facts in the Sechwaria Language of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lep.sius, Max Muller, and others. A contribution to l^honetic 
Philology. By Kobert junr.. Surveyor, Fellow of the Hoyal Geogra- 

phical Society. 8vo. pp. ixviii. and 174, cloth. Is. 6r/. 

Molesworth. — A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compiled by* 
J. T. Molesworth. assisted by Gkorge and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. 'P. Moleswohth. lioyal 4to. pp. xxx and 1122, 
boards. Bombay, 18.57. £S 3s. 

Molesworth. — A Compendium of Moleswohth’s Marathi and English 
Dictionary. By liAiiA Pahmanji. Second Ediiion. BevLsed and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 21«. 

Morley. — ^A Descriptive Catalogue of tho Historical ^Ianuscripts 
in the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Hoyal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By V\ illiam H. Morlev, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, H>o4. 2 a-. Or/. 

Morrison. — A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Kev. 
R. Morrison, D.l). Two vols. Vol. 1. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 8i8, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. Os. 

Milhammed. — The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ihn 
Islmk By Abd El Malik Ibn llisbam. Edited by Dr. Fkudinam) Wustkn- 
FhLU. One volume containing the Arabic Text. 8\o. jip. 1026, sewed. 
Price 21«. Another volume, containing Introduction, Notes, ;ind index in 
Geiman. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, seweA 7s lie/. Each part sold separately 
The test based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leip*.ic, (jotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
eii carefully revised by the learnc-d ciXtor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

.Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and Ilistoiy of the , 
People of India, their Religion arid Institutions. Collected, Tr..nsiated, and 
illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., i.L.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 

into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 

8vo. ]>p. XX. «532, cloth. 1868. 2 lx. 

Vol. 11. 'I'he Trans- Himalayan Origin of the HinAus, and their Affinity with the 

Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Secondi Edition, revised, with Additions. 

Svo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871., 21.v. 

Vol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 

their Otigin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
nn, 3’ 2 ’’868. ’6x« * 
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Vol. IV, Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 

Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8to. pp. xvi. and 524, cloth.y 11173. 21j\ 
Vol. V. CorYibutions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 

Ideas, Life and banners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 

1«70. 2l«. 

""Muller. — The Sacked Hymns op the Bkahmins, as preserved to tis 
in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F, Max Mullek, M.A., Fellow of All Souls* College ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign Member of the institute of 
France, etc., etc. Volume I. Bvo. pp clii. and 264. 12 a. 6^^. 

Miiller, — The Hymns of the Hig-Veda, in Samhitu and Pada Texts, 
without the Commentary of Sayana. Edited by Prof. Max Muller. In 2 
vols. 8yo. pp. 1704, paper. 13 3 a. 

Miiller . — Lecture on Buddhist Hihit.tsm. By F. Max Muller, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford ; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the Get man.) Sewed. 1869. 1a. 

N^agananda; or the Joy op the Snaxe-World. A Buddhist Drama 
in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. Ry Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4 a. idd. 

Naradiya Dharma Sastram; or, the Institutes op Narada Trans- 
lated for the First Time from the uiipiihlished Sanskrit origiiuil. By Dr. Julius 
Jolly, University, VVurzbnrg. With a Prelace, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo,, ppi^xxxv. 144, cloth. 10a. 6<f. 

Newman. — A Dictionary of Modern Arabic — 1. ADglo- Arabic 

, Dictionary. 2. Anglo- Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 376—464, cloth. £’l 1 a. 

Newman. — A Handbook op Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspa{>er Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
XX. and 192, cloth. London, 1866. 6 a. 

Newman. — The Text op the Iouvine Inscrutions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes, By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2 a. 

Newman.^ORTHoepY : or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Nbwman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1869. 1a . 

Nodal. — Elementos de GramAtica Quichua 6 Idioma de los Ynca.s. 
Bajo l^s Auspicios de la Bedentora, Sociedad de Filhntropos para mejorar la* 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. Por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicla de la Repdblica del Peru. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £l 1 a. 

Nodal. — Los ViNCULos de Ollanta y Cusi-Ivcuyllor. Drama en 
Quichua. , Obra ComjMlada y^spurgada con la Version Castellana al Frente 
lie su Testo por el Dr.* Josi'^ Fernandez Nodal, Abogado de los Tribunales 
de Justicia de la Repdblica del PerCi^^Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Filhntropos para Mejoro^a Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. 
Roy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7a. 6rf. 
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Notley. — A Comparativk Grammar of tIe French, Italian, Spanish, 

AND I^OHTUOUESE liANOrAOKii. By EdWIN A. NOTLEY. CfOWll obloDg 8V0. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 7«. ^d. 

Nutt. — Fragments of a Samaritan Targfm. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History^ 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. , 
172. and 8+. With Plate. 1874. 

Nutt. — A Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literatuke. 
Published as an Introduction to “ Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. By 
J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 5s, 

Nutt. — Two Treatises on Verbs containing Feeble and Double ■ 
Letters by R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Oikatilia, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated by Aben Kzra. Edited from Bodleian M SS. * 
with an English Translation by J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 312. 

1870 . 78. ed. 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the perniissiun of the Propiietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Helder 
The Original Frisian Text, as verilied by Dr. J. 0. Ottema; aecoinpaiiie 
by an English Version of Dr. Ottema's Dutch Translation, by William I 
Sandhach. 8vu. cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. 6». 

Ollanta: A Drama in thEj^uichua Language. See under Markham 
and under Nodal. 

Oriental Congress. — Report of the Proceedings uf the Second IntiTna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1874. Roy. 8vo. paper, pp. 70. 5s. 

Oriental Congress — Transactions of the Second^ Session of the 
International Congress op Orientalists, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Robert K. Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8v(». 
cloth, pp. viii. and 4d6. 2l». 

Osbnm. — The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 

Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Ohburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. £2 2.s . 

Vol. I. — From the Colonixation of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol II.— From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer. — Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 

Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By Wiliiam Palmer, M.A.,and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
vols.. 8vo. cloth, DP. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. 12«. 

Palmer. — A Concise Dictionary op the Persian Language. By E. 
H. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University of’ Cambridge. 
Square 16mo. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 10a 6d. 

Palmer.-~LEAVEs from a Word Hunter’s Note Book. <» Being some 
Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rov A. Smythe Palmer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-;^I6. 7«. Gd. 

Palmer. — The Song of the Reed; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth. %8. 

Amo] g the Contents will be found translations from Hafis, &om Omer el Kheiydm. and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Paud-Namah. — The Pand-NImah; or,, Jiooks of Counsels. By 
AdarbAd MAraspand. Translffed from Pehlevi into Gujerathi, by Harbad 
Slieriarjee Dadabhoy. And from^Gujerathi into English by the Rev. Shapurji 
Edalji. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 5d. 
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Pandit’s (A) Eemarks on Professor Max Muller’s Translation of the 

Rio-^eda/’ f^anskrit and Knglish. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6d. 

Paspati.— %i1tudes she les Tchinghianes (Gypsies) ou Bohemiens de 
L’Empihe Ottoman. Par Alexandre G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople. 187). 28ff. 

Patell. — CowASJEE Patell’s CnnoyoLOGY, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews. Greeks. HiudOs. 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cuwasjeb Sorabjee 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 

Peking Gazette. — Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 

1874, and 1875. 8vo. pp. 137, 124, 160, and 177. 10#. 6rf each. 

Percy. — Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscripts — Ballads and Bohances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’ s 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall. M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cara- 
bridgii; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
^y. Chappell, Escl, etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. 1., pp. LIO; Vol. 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. bemy 8vo. half-bound, £4 4«. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, £6 6«. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10a. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman's 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Phillips. — The Doctrine of Addai the Apostle. Now first Edited 
in a Complete Form in the Original Syriac, with an English Translation and 
Notes. By George Phillips, 1).D., President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 122, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Grede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 

and Edited from the MS. of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3, 15. Col- 
lated with the MS. Bibl. Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended ** God spede the Plough** 
(about 1500 Anno Domini), from the JLansdowne MS. 762. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ’s College. Cambridge, 
pp. XX. and 75, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

Pimentel. — Cuadro descriptivo y comparativo de las Lenguas 
In Dio ENAS DK MEXICO, 0 Tratado de Filologia Mcxicana. Par Francisco 
Pimentel. 2 Edicion unica completa. 3 Vols. 8vo. Mexico, 1875. £2 2s. 

Pischel. — Hemacandra’s Grakmatie der Praerjtsprachen (Siddhu- 
iioinucandrum Adhyaya VIII.) mit Kritischen und Erluuterndeu Anmerkungen. 
Herausgegebeu von Richard Pischel. Part I. Text uiid Wortverzeichuiss. 
Svo.'pp. xiv. and 236. 8«. 

‘Prakrita-Prakasa; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuebi, with tlie 
Commentary (Manorama) of Khamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original 'I'ext with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the i^bdleiaii Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By E. B. Cowell. Second issue, with new Preface, and cor- 
rections. 8vo. pp. xxxii. and 204!. 14«. 

Priaub^. — Qu^estiones Mosaics; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond de 

* Beauvoir Priadlx. 8 vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12«. 

Bamayan of Valmiki. — Vols. 1. and II. See under Griffith. 

Bam JasajL. — A Sanskex# and English DicTioNABr. Being an 

Abridgment of Pr^essor* Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit, Pandit Ram Jasan. Queen’s College, 
Benares. PubLshed under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
*8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28s. 
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S«am Raz.— ^ssAT on the Architectuke of the Hindus. By Bam Baz, 
Native Jirage and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. np. xiv. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834. £2 2s. ~ 

Bask. — A Grammar op the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. Prom the Danish 
of Erasmus Bask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe. Second edition, 
corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. 6d. 

Bawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions op 
Bahylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major 11. C. Rawlinson. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850 2s. fid. 

Bawlinson. — Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, C B., followed by some Remarks by 

A. H. Layakd, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. 1«. 

Bawlinson. — Inscription op Tiglath Pileser I., King op Assyria, 

B. r. ll/iO, as translated by Sir Tl. Rawlinson, Fox Taleot, Esq., Dr. Uincks, 
and Dr. Oitert. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74. 2«. 

Bawlinson. — Notes on the Early History op Babylonia. By 
Colonel Rawlinson, C.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. \s. • 

Benan. — An Essay on the Age and Antiquity op the Book op 
NabathtKAN Agriculture*. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Membre de I’lnstitut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3.v. 6d, 

Beviie Celtiqiie. — The Bevue Celtique, a Quarterly Ma<?azine for 
Celtic Philology, Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the 
Chief Celtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con- 
ducted by H. Gaidoz. 8vo. Subscription, £] per Volume. 

Bhys. — Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Bhys Crown 8vo. 

cloth. lOfl. 6d, [/« preparation, 

Big-Veda- — The Hymns op the Big-Veda in the SamhitX and Pada 
Text, without the Commentary of the Sayana. Edited by Prof. Max Muller. 
In 2 vols. 8 VO paper, pp. 1704. £,S 3*’. 

Big-Veda-Sanhita : The Sacred Hymns op the Brahmans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Muller, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Souls' College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to tub Marutr, or the 
StorM’Godr. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. cloth. 1869. 12.v. Sd, 

Big-Veda Sanhita. — A Collection op Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Oiiginal 
Sanskrit by the late H. H. AVilson, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and .348, price 

Big-veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtalfas, or books of the l{ig-Veda,f the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilsoi^ M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. Ji4a. 

A few copies of Vols. JL and HI. still left. [ Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. 

Boe and Fryer. — Travels in India in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Sir Thomas Roe and Dr. John Fryer. ^ Reprinted from the ** Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.*' 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 7s. fid. U 

Boehrig. — The Shortest Hoad i.';; German. Designed for the use 
of both Teachers and Students. By F. L. 0. liiEiiuiG. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. vii. and 226. 1874. 7s. 6d. _ * 
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Rogers. — Notice on the Dinahs op the Abbasside Dynasty. By 
Edward Thomas Rogers, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. 8vo. ](5p. 44, with, a 
Map anc,ybur Autotype Plates * 6«. ‘ 

Rosny. — A Grammar op the Chinese Language. By Professor 
Leon de Rosny 8vo. pp. 48. 1874. 3s. 

Rudy. — The Chinese Mandarin Language, after Ollendorff’s New 
Method of L(‘arnin» Languages. By Charles Rudy. In 3 Volumes. 
Vol. I. Grammar. "Svo. pp. 248. £1 Is. 

Sabdalralpadruma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of BajXh 
Radiiakanta Leva. In Bengali characters. 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (In 
course of publication.) 3«. 6^?. each part. 

Sakuntala. — Kalidasa’s ^akuntala. The Bengali Recension. With 
Critical Notes. Edited by Rich a hd Pischel. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 12.s. 

Sale. — The Koran; commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By Geokoe 
Sale, Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Molmmmed. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 472. 7*. 

)fSu,iua-Vidhana-Brahmaiia. With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnell, M.Il.A.S. Vol. I. 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104. 
12a. 6rL 

Sanskrit Works. — A Catalogue of Sanskrit Works Printed in 
India, offered for Sale at the affixed nett prices by Trubner & Co. Ifimo. pp 
52. la. 

Satow. — An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. 
By Ernest Vason Satow, Japanese Se^*retsiry to II.. M. Legntiou at Yedo, and 
Isuin.ASHi Masarata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Imp. 32mo., 
pp. XX. and 306, cloth. 12a. 

Sayce. — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By 
A. n. Sayce, M.A, 12 mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. Is. 6d. 

Sayce. — The PRTNcrPLE.s of Comparative Philology. By A. H. 
Sayce, Fellow and 'futor of Qnoon’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 416. 10a. Gd, ^ 

Scarborough. — A Collection of Chinese Proverbs. Translated and 
Arranged by AVilliam SuAKnououoir, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. I2s.6d. 

Scheie de Vere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Schfxe de Vkkk, LL.D., Professor of Modem 
Languages in the U iiivcrsity of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp vi. and 365. 10a. 

Scheie de Vere. — Americanisms: the English of the New World. 
By M. SciiELE De Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia. 8vo. pp. 685, cSbth, 12a. 

Schleicj^er. — Compendium of the Comparative Grammar op the Indo 
European, Sanskrit, Gkbek, and Latin Languages. By August 
Schleicher. Translated from the Third German Edition by Herbert 
Bendadl, B.A., Chr. Coll. Camb. Part I, 8vo. cloth, pp. 184. 7s. Gd. 

Part II. Morphology, Roots and Stems : Numerals. 8vo. cloth, [/w the Frees. 

Schemeil.— ^El MuB'j;AKER;^ or, First Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Beyrout)r Contais^g IJve Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, ifiTwenty-six Poem^f 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man's conception un^9^M death and burial. By Emin Ibuauim 
vScHKMEiL. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. oa. 
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Schlagintweit. — Buddhism nr Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil* Schlagintweit, h^.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Schlagintweit.— Glossabt of Geogbaptttcal Teems from India and 

Tibkt, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Heiimann pl 
Schlagintweit. Forming, with a “ Route Book of the Western Ilmialaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,*'the Third Volume of H., A., and R. de Sciilagintweit’k 
** Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.” With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. 

Shapniji Edalji. — A Grammar of the Gujarat£ Language. By 

SHAPURjf EuALjf. Cloth, pp. 127. 10ft. 6d. * 

Shapniji Edalji. — A Dictionary, Gujrati and English. By Shapurji 
EDALji. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21«. 

Shaw. — A Sketch of the TurkI Language as spoken in Eastern 
Turkistan (Kashgar and Yarkand) ; together with a Collcetioii of Extracts. ^ 
l*urt I. By Robert Hakkley Shaw, E.R.G.S. Printed under the authority • 
of the Government of India. Large 8vo. cloth, pp. 174 and 32. Price £1 U. 

Sherring — T he Sacred City of the Hindus. An Account of 
Bcnaics in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherkino, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Pitzedwaru Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21». 

Sherring. — Hindu Tribes and Castes, as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Sueruing, M.A., LL.B., London, Author of ”The Sacred City 
of the Hindus,” etc. With Illustrations. 4to. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 40c3. 4ft. 

Sherring. — The History of Protestant Missions in India. From 
their commencement in 170G to 1871. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., 
London Mission, Benares. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 482. 16ft. 

Singh. — Sakhee Book ; or. The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh's 

Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. \5s. 

Smith. — A Yocabulary of Proper Names in Chinese and English. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. ByF. 

China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, and x. 1870. 10ft. Od. 

Smith. — Contributions towards the Materia Medica and Natural 
History of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Natiiift Medical 
Students. By F. Porter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £l 1ft. 

Sophocles. — A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. *By E. A. 
Sophocles. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2«. 

Sophocles. — Homaic or Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 7ft. Od, 

Sophocles. — Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
(from B.c. 146 to a.d. 1100). By E. A. Sophocles, imp. 8vo. pp. xvi. 1188, 
cloth. 1870. £2 8«. 

Steele. — ^An Eastern Love Story. Kusa jatakaya: a J3uddhistic 
Legendary Poem, with other StorLl; By Thomas Steele, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. 1871. 6ft. 
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Stent. — The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty- four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By Gkokge •Cabter Stent, 
li.A. S., Author of Chinese and English Vocabulary," Chinese and 
Englnh Pocket Dictionary," “ Chinese Lyrics,*' “ Chinese Legends," etc. Cr. 
So. cloth, pp. 176. 5«. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Vocabulaet in the Pekinese 
Dialect. By G. E. Stent. 8vo pp. ix and 677. 1871. £l 10s. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Pocket Dictionaet. By G. E. 
Stent. 16rno. pp. 260. 1874. 10*. 6rf. 

Stoddard. — Geammae of the Modern Syriac Language, as spoken in 
Oroomiah, Persia, and in Koordiutan. By Rev. D. T. SToiinAun, Missionary of 
the Aracricjiii Board in Persia. Demy 8vo. hds., pp. 190. 7s. Qd, 

Stokes. — Bednans Meriasek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 

and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
Whitley Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp.xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 16«. 

Stokes. — Goidelica — Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and 
Nerse. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192. 18s. 

Stratmann.— A Dictionary of the Old English Language. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. Second Edition. 4to., pp. xii. and 694. 1873. In 

wrapper, jCl ll.«. Grf. ; cloth, £1 14^. 

Stratmann.— An Old English Poem op the Owl and the Nightingale. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3«. 

Strong. — Selections from the Bostan of Sadi, trnnslated into English 
Verse. By Dawsonne Mklanctiion Strong, Captain H.M. 10th Bengal 
Lancers. % 12mo. cloth, pp. ii. and 66. 2s. 6d. 

Snrya-Siddhanta (Translation of the). — A Text Book of Hindu 
Astronomy, with Notes and Appendix, &c. By W. D. Whitney. 8vo. 
boards, pp. iv. and 364. £1 1 U. 6d. 

Swamy. — The DATirivANSA; or, the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Gotama Buddha. Tlio Pali Text and its Translation into English, with Notes. 
By M. CooMARA Swamy, Mudelihr. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 174. 1874. 10*. 6rf. 

Swamy. — The DathIvansa; or, the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demy Svo. cloth, 
pp. 100, 1874. 6s. 

Swamy. — Sutta NipIta ; or, the Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. By Sir M. 
CouMAKA Sw amy. Cr. Svo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. 6«. 

Sweet. — A History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Perioa, 
iii^ludiii^ au Iiivestigatioii of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full 
Word Lists. By Henry Sweet. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 4«. 6d. 

Syed Alunad. — ^A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., Aut^nr 
mf the ** Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible," Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. Svo. pp. 632, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. 30». 

xdittirfyarPrati9akhya. — See under Whitney. 

Talmud.^SELE^oNS Aom the Talmud. Being Specimens of the 
Contents of Jrot Aifcient Ro ck.^ Its Commentaries, Teaching, Poetry, and 
brief Skctchd^^tbe Men who made and commented upon it. 
Translated from the original by H. Polano. 8vo. cloth, pp. 382. i6«. 
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Tarkavachaspati. — ^Vachaspatta, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 

Parts. ('Ompiled by Taranatiia Tarkavachaspati, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction aiiii Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to VII. 4to. paper. 1873-G. 1 Sit. each Part. 

Technologial Dictionary. — Pocket Dictioxaiiy op Technical Terms 
UsEi)^ IN Arts and Sciences. English-German-French. Based on the 
larger Work by Karma H sen. 3 vols imp. ICmo. 12« cloth. 

Technological Dictionary of the terms employed in the Arts and 
Sciences; Architecture, Civil. Military and Naval ; Civil Engineering, including 
Bridge Building, Road and Railway Making ; Mechanics ; Machine and Engine 
Making; Shipbuilding and Navigntion ; Metallurgy, Mining and Smelting; 
Artillery; MathtMniitics ; Physios; Chemistry; Mineralogy, etc. With a Preface 
by Dr. K. Kaumahsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. English — German — French. 8vo. pp. (>00. 12#. 

Vol. IT. German — English — French. 8vo. pp. 040. 10#. 6«?, 

Vol. III. I^rciich — German — English. 8vo. pp. 618. 12#. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Russell, jihout 1460-1470 Anno 

Domini. The Soke of Keruynge. By Wvnkyn nr. Wordf,, Anno Domini 
1613. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes., Anno Domini 1677. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Fukderick .1. Fuhni- 
VALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morucco,gilt top, pp. xix. and J46, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. 1/. 11#- dd 

The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, togi ther with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet ct Dobest, secundum wit et resoun. By William 
Lanoland (about 1302-1380 anno doinini). Edited from numerous Manu- 
scripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Hev. Walter W’, Skeat, 
M.A. pp. xliv. and 158, cloth, 1867. Vernon A. Text ; Te.xt^i #. Orf. 

Thomas. — Early Sassaniae Inscritttons, Seals A^M> Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassawian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Bahck, Sapor I., and bis Successors. "Witb a IJritieal Examination and 
Explanation ol’ tlic Celebrated Inscription in the llajiabad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing ('liristian. By Edward 
Thomas, F Il.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, jip. 148. 7#. C<f. 

Thomas. — The Chronicles of the PatiiAn Kings of Dehli. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S.,late of the East India Company’s Bengal (hvil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467. 
1871. 28#. 

Thomas. — The Revenue Resources op the Mikjiial Empire in India, 
from a.d. 1663 to a.d. 1707. A Supplement to “'I’be ('hronicles of thePathsin 
Kings of Delhi.’* By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Demy 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 
3#. M. 

Thomas. — Comments on Recent Peiilvi Dkciphermenis. With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation ^of Aryan Alphabets, and contribjitions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristhti. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.R S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 3#. Qd, 

Thomas. — Sassanian Coins. Communicated to th(‘ Numismatic Society 
of London. By E. ThoMas, F.R.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo. sewed, pp. 43. 5a, ' * . 

Thomas. — Records or the Gui>ta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip- 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Cqins. To which is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Edward Thomas, lyR.S. Fdiio, ivith a 
l^late, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. and 64. Price 14^. 

Thomas. — The Theory and PilactictN.:v Creole GiuMimtjSL. ‘By J. J. 

Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1869. 1 vol. 8vo. bds pp. viii. and 135. 12#.' 
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57 and 59, Ludgaie Hill, London, E.C, 

Thorburn. — ; or, uur Afghan FronticT. l^y Sj S. Ttiotibuhn, 
I.C.S., Settlement Officer the Bannii District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 1 8.v. 

Thorpe.—DlPLOMATAltlUM AlfOLIClTAr Saxoneci. a Collection of 
English Charters, from the reign of King iEthelberht of Kent, A.D., DCV., to 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing: 1. M isoellaneous Chartefs. II. 
Wills. III. Guilds. IV. .Manumissions and Acquittances.- With a Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Benjamin Tiioepk, Member of the Iloyal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish •Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and 6»‘2, clotb. 1865. £\ U-. 

Tindall. — A Gtiammah and Yocabulaiiy of the Nam a qua -Hottentot 

Language. By Hesky Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 1 24, sewed. 6«. 

Triibner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue* of Sanskrit Litera- 

tmv, cljieily printed in Kumpe. To udiicli is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India ; and a Catalogue of Buli Books. Constantly for sale 
by Tiubner (V). (Jr. 8vo. sd . pp 84. 2s. iid. 

Tmmpp. — (iKAMMAH OF THE TasTo, OF Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and North- Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Thump r. 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. ‘iU. 

Tmmpp. — (jitAMMAU OF TiiE SiNDHE LANtJUAGE. Compared with the 
Sanskrit- Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ernest 
I’rumpp. I’nnted by order of Her Majesty’s Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 15 a. 

Van der Tuuk. — Ouilines of a Uhammar of the Malagasy Langhaoe 
By II. N. VAN DKji Tuuk. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. 1«. 

Van der Tuuk. — Shout .\ccount of the !Malvy Manusciiipts belonging 
TO THE UoYAL Asiatic Society. By H. N. van der Tuuk. 8vo.,pp.52. 2«.6</. 
Vedarthayatna (The) ; or, an Attom]>t to Interpret the Vedas. A 
Miir.'ithi %i(l English 'rranshition of tiio Tlig Veda, with the Original Sanihitd 
and Bada Tt.'.vls in Saiiskiit. Baris I. to V. 8vo. pp. 1 — 813. Brice 3«. ijd. 
each. 

Vishnu-Furana (The) ; a Svsfera of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from otlier Buranas. By the late II. 11. Wilson, M.A , F.ll.S , Boden Br6- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the rniversit) of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitzedwakd 
Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I pp. c\l. and 2011; Vol. 11. pp. 343 ; Vol. 11., 
pp, 3V8; Vol IV. pp. 316, eloth; Vol. V. pp. -302, clolb. IOn. lid. each. 

Vol. V., Bart 2, containing the Index, and completing the AVork, is in the Brc.ss. 

Wade. — Yu-Yen Tzli-Euu Cut. A })rogre8sive course designed to 
assist the Student of Colloquial ('hiucse, as spoken in the (Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Thomas Francis Wade, C B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Bekiiig. 3 vols. 4to. Brogressivc Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
1%; ^yUabal•y, pp. 126 and 36 ; W’ritiiig Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed, 4. 

Wade.-WKN-CiiiEN Tzii-Eim Ciii. A scries of papers selected as 

spemmeiis of documentary Chinese, aesigned to assist Students of the language, 

¥ 1 written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. 1. Ly 
homas Francis Wadio, C B , Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and iv , 72, and 52. £l 
Wake.—CiiArTERs on !Man. With tlio Outlinc.s of a Science of corns 
parative Psychology. By C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Aiithropologica 
Society of London. Ci»wn 8vo, pp. viii. and 344, cloih. 7#. 6rf. 
iVatson.— iNiii-j^ro Tiit: Native and SciENriFic Names of Indian and 

otj|^:r Kas*rn i?coNOMicl^ANrs AND Biioducts, originally prepared 
unOTf^fcaiiMthority of the Si^Bfry of State for India in Council. By John 
Fokbkb Watron, M.A., M.U., F.L.S., F.K.A.S., etc., Beporter on thr 
Productii^f India. Iinpeiial 8vo., cloth, pp. 650. 11«. 6d. 
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Linguistic Puhlications of Truhner ^ Co, 

Weber. — On ^he Eamatana. By Dr. Albbecht Webku, Berlin. 

'i'ranslated from the German by the Rev. D. Q. Boyd, M.A. Reprinted frOm 
** The Indian Antiquary.'* Fcap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5s. 

Webster. — An Introductoet Essay to the Science op Comparative 
Theology ; with a Tabular Synopsis of Scientific Religion. By Edward 
Webster, of Ealing, M iddlesex Read in an abbreviated form as a Lecture to 
a public audience at Ealing, on the 3rd of January, 1870, and to an evening 
congregation at South Place Chapel, Finsbury Square, London, on the 27th of 
February, 1870. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1870. 1*. 

Wedgfwood. — A Dictionary op English Etymology. By Hensleigh 
Wedgwood. Second Kdition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, 
and extended to the Classical Hoots of the Language. With an Introduction 
on the Formation of lianguage. Imperial 8vo., about 800 pages, double column. 
In Five Monthly Parts, of 160 pages. Price Us. each ; or complete in one 
volume, cl., price 26^. 

Wedgwood. — On the Origin of Language. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 3a. 6c/. 

West. — Glossary and Index op the Pahlavi Texts of the Book of 
Arda Viraf, The 'fale of Gosht-T Fryano, The Hadokht Nask, and to some 
extracts from the Din-Kard and Niraiigistan ; prepared from Destur FIoshang;ji 
Asa’s Glossary to the Arda Viraf Naniak, and from the Original Texts, with 
Notes on Pahlavi Grammar. By K. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by Martin 
Haitg, Ph.D. Published by order of tbe Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. viii. and 352. 25«. 

Wheeler. — The History op India prom the Earliest Ages. By J. 
Talboyr Wheeler, Assistant 8ecretary to the Government of India in tbe 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commiaf ion, author of 
** The Geography of Herodotus,’* etc. etc. Demy 8vo. cl. 

Vol. I. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxv. and 576. IS*. 

Vol. 11., The Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period, pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, with 
two Maps. 21a. 

Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival, pp. 484, with two maps.. 18a 

Vol. IV. Part I. Mussulman Rule. pp. xxxii. and 320. 14 a. 

Wheeler. — Journal of a Yoyage up the Irrawaddy to Mandalay and 
Bhamo. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 8vo. pp. 104, sewed. 1871. 3s. 6cf. 

Whitney. — Oriental and Linguistic Studies. TheYcda; the A vesta; 

the Science of Language. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor of .Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in Yale College. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. x. and 418. 12a. 

CoNTEN rs.— The Vedas.— The Vcdic Doctrine of a Future Life.— Mulli r’s History of Vedic 
Literature. — The Translation of the Veda — Miiller’s Rig. Veda Translation.— The Avesta. — 
Indo-European Philology and Ethnology. — Muller’s Lectures on Language. — Present ifoitc of 
t lie Question as to the Origin of Language — Week and tlie Simious Theory of Language. — 
Schleicher and the Physical Theory «f T.anguagc.— Steinthal and the Psychological Theory of 
Language.— Language and Education.— Index. ^ ^ 

Whitney. — Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By W. D. Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit. Second Series. Contents : The East and West — lleKgion 
, and Mythology — Orthogrqphy and Phonology — Hindd Astronomy. Crown 8vo. 
?,oth. pp. 446. 12 a. 

♦Whitney. — Atharva Veda PRiTiqlPHYA; or, Caunakfya Caturadhya- . 
yikfi (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By William D. Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. 11 a. (b/. « 

Whitney. — Language and the Studyx';f Language : !hv(*lve lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. »jr‘ W. D. Whitney.'’'9^>.u*‘ E dition, 
augmented by an Analysis. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 604. 10 a. ^ 
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67 and 59, Ludgate Hill^ London^ E,0. 

Whitney. — Language and* its Study, with especial reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Lanfjuages. Seven Lectures by W. JD. Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 
Edited #ith Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declension and Conjugation, 
Grimm’s Law with Illustration, and an Index, by the Ilev. R. Morris, M.A., 
LL.D. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. xxii. and 318. 6^. 

Whitney. — Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the) : A Text-hook of 

Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By D. << 
Whitney. 8 v o. pp. iy. and 354, boards. £\ ll«. 6d. 

Whitney. — TliTTiRfYA-PRXTKjlKHYA, with its Commentary, the 

Tribhrishyaratna : Text, Translation, and Notes. By W. D Whitney, Prof. 

^ Sanskrit in Vale College, New Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. 2o». 

ms.— ‘A Dictionary, English and Sanscrit. Dy Monier 
MAMS, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the Honourable East India 
iny. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. 1855. £3 3«. 

—A Syllabic Dictionary op the Chinese Language, 
according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the 
s us heard in lacking. Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. Wells 
4to. cloth, j)p. Ix jiajgt^and 1252. 1874. £5 os, 

^'irst Lessons in Language. With a Short 

L. AVilliams, B.jfeb Ecap. 8vo. pp. 98, cloth. 6a, 

-A' i^^tNsxRiT-ENOLisn Drai^ioJ^ARY, Etymologically and 
jlogically arranged, with special refercire^^*^ Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
..ih)n, English, ana other cognate Indo-EurlRPCf^'^ liunguagcs. By Monier 
AVilliams, M.A., Bodeii Professor of Sanskrit. Mto. cloth. £4 14#. 6rf. 
Wilson. — Works of the late Horace Hayman ^Vilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta Paris, and of the Oriental 

Soc. of Germany, etc , and Boden Prof, of Sanskrit in tf.\^ University of Oxford. 
Vols I. and II. Essays and Lectoues chiefly on the R^Jigion of the Hindus, 
by the late H. H. Wil>on, M.A., F.RS., etc. Collected a»d edited by Dr, 
Reinhold Rost. 2 vols cloth, pp. xlii. and 399, vi. and 41ei< 21#. 

ATols. Ill, IV. and V. Ekrayr Analytical, Critical, and Phi^-<*i*ogical, on 
SuHJKCTs connected w'ith Sanskrit Literature. Collected and Kdited by 
Dr. Reinhold Rost. 3 vols. 8vo, pp. 408, 40(), and 390, cloth. Price 36j» 
Vols. VI., VII., VIII, IX. and X. A'^irhnu PukanA, a System of Hindi' My- 
thology AND Tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and I illus- 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from other PurlintiR. By the late H. H. Wil.son, 
Edited by Fitzbdward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. 1. to V. 8vo., 
pp. cxl.and 2C0; 344; 344; 346, cloth. 21. 12.v. 6d. 

A"ol. V., Part 2, containing the Index, and completing the Work, is in the Press. 
\’'ols. M. and XII. Select Specimens op the Theatre of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M. A., 
F. R.§. 3rd corrected Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. Ixi. and 384 ; and iv. and 418, cl. 2J«. 
Wilson. — Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman Wilson, 
M A., F«R.S. Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixxi. and 384 ; iv. 
and 418, cloth. 21#. 

contents. 

Vol, I. — rreface — 'J'rcatisc on the Dram.atic System of the Hindus— Dramas tranflated from the . 

Orifjrinul Sanskrit — The Mrichchakati, or the Toy Cart — Vikram aand Urvasi, or * 
1I(T(} and the Nymph — Uttara KAiua Charitra, or continuation of the History of 
Kihiia. 

Vol^ II. —Dramas translated from the Original Sanskrit — Malfiti and M^idhava, or the Stolen 
Marriage — MudrA Rakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister — Ratii Avail, or the 
Necklace — Appeupdix, co||laiiiing short accounts of different Dramas. 

Wilson. — The Prf iENx^ State of the Cultivation of Oriental 
Literature. ^ Lecture deliverej|i,Bt the Meeting of th^- Royal Asiatic 
Society. P-j ^ne Director, ProfeSdJr H. H. Wilson. 8vo. pp, 26, sewed. 

• London, 1852. (id. . 
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Linguistic PiihUcations of Triihner ^ Co. 

Wilsoiif — A, Dicttonary in Sanskhit and English. Translated, 
amended, ^nd enljirged fram an orijjinal eompilation piepai'ed by learned Natives 
for the College of Fort William by H. H. Wjlson. . Th^ Third ^^dition edited 
by Ju^runmohana Turkalankara and Ehettramohana Mookeijce. Published by 
Gyanendrachandra Eayachoudliuri and Brothers. 4to. pp. 1008. Calcutta, 
1874. £3 3s. 

Wise. — CoMMENfAHY ON THE HiNDF System OF Medicinb. By T. A. 

'W(.sF., M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8v6., pp. xx. and 432, cloth. 7s, 6d. 
Wis6. — Heview of the‘ IItstouy of Medicine. By Thomas A. 
Wise, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xcviii. and 397; VoL 
pp. 574. 10s. 

Withers. — The JInglish Language Spelled as. Pkonounced. don 
enlarged Alphabet of Forty Letters. With Specimen. By Geouge 
K oyal 8vo. sewed, pp. 84. Is. i one 

Wright . — Ekudal Manuals op English Histohy. A 

Popular Sketches of our National History, compiled at different ’jgwood, 
the 'I'hirteenth Century to the Fifteenth, ftir the use of the Feud -i, 8,, 

Nobility. Now first editi*d from the Original Manuscripts. ’ 

Weight, Esq.*, M.A. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 184. 187* Book of 

Wright. — Thj3 Homes of OiiiKit Dlys. 'A 

Miinncrs and Sentimonte (hiring th^ Middle Ages. Bv Thoma j m , {A 
M.A., F.S.A. With Illustratiq^ig from tins IlluminatnAVA...) Martin 
M anuscripts and otlu;r Source^/ drawn and engraved by F. W. r a, 

F.S.A. 1 Vol. medium 8y^j, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xv. . * 

350 AVoodcuts. £1 Is. 

Wright — Anglo-Saxon Old-English Vocabularies, Illustrating 

the Condition and Mij^ners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of the 
Forms of Klement''^,.y Education, and of the Languages spc*ien in this Island 
from the Tenth Omitury to the Fiftetmih. Edited by Thomas Wjmgut, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., etg. Second Edition, edited, collated, and corrected by llrciiAiiD 
WuLCK-ER. [ In the prvss, 

Wright. — Celt, the Homan, and the Saxon ; a Ilistory of the 
Early T,j’ij^ijitygts of Britain down to the Conversion of Ihc Anglo-Saxons to 
^^“’Vstiaiiity. Illustrated by the Ancient llcmains brought to laght by Uecjeiit 
Itescareh. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., etc, etc. '1 bird Cor- 
rected <jnd Enlarged Edition. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xiv. and 5(i2. 14«. 

Wylie. — Notes on Chinese Litekature ; with introductory Homarks 
on the Piogressive Advancement of the Art ; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languaaes. By A. Wylie, Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, It. 16.-?. 
Yates. — A Bengali Grammar. By the late Hev. W. Yates, D.D, 

Reprinted, with improvements, from his Introduction to the BenguliXangrifige 
Editedby 1 . Wenger. Fcap. 8vo., pp. iv. and 150,bds. Calcutta, 1864, dA'.6<f. 
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